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"Volxime   "S".  JTJUY,     ISea.  Number    1. 

MORNINGS  WITH  SOLOMON. 

MORNING   SECOND. 

"  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing,  therefore  get  toisdom." 

Perhaps  no  single  utterance  of  Solomon  is  more  worthy  to 
stand  at  the  head  of  these  morning  thoughts,  as  comprehending 
the  substance  of  all  his  teachings,  than  that  which  we  have  just 
recited.  It  is  a  brief  but  strong  argument ;  containing  but  one 
premise  expressed,  and  one  short  but  legitimate  conclusion. 

"  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ;  —  was  in  Solomon's  time,  is 
now,  and  never  will  cease  to  be.  But  what  is  this  wisdom,  which 
thus  rises  in  importance  above  all  other  qualities,  all  other  pos- 
sessions, all  other  attained  or  attainable  objects  ?  It  is  not  learn- 
ing, it  is  not  human  sagacity,  it  is  not  the  ordinary  prudence  of 
men,  merely.  It  is  indeed  all  these ;  but,  more  than  all  these,  it  in- 
cludes the  fear  of  God  as  its  basis  and  beginning,  and  lays  upon 
this  foundation  every  excellence  of  head  and  heart  and  tongue ; 
building  itself  up  into  a  colossal  pyramid  of  shining  virtues.  It 
is  one  comprehensive  term  equivalent  to  all  other  names  of 
knowledge  and  goodness.  It  embraces  the  widest  moral,  and 
social,  and  mental  cultivation.  "When  it  enters  the  soul,  it  fills  it 
with  pleasure  (ii.  10) ;  it  keeps  the  heart,  it  guards  the  tongue ; 
it  bestows  durable  riches  and  length  of  days ;  it  gives  life  to  the 
soul,  and  guides  in  the  ways  of  pleasantness  and  paths  of  peace. 
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Thus  defined,  it  is  seen  to  be  worthy  of  all  the  encomiums 
which  the  royal  philosopher  bestows  upon  it.  "  The  merchan- 
dise of  it  is  better  than  the  merchandise  of  silver,  and  the  gain 
thereof  than  fine  gold."  "Her  fruit  is  better  than  gold,  and  her 
revenue  than  choice  silver."  It  is  "  better  than  rubies."  And 
when  terms  of  comparison  fail  him,  in  the  utter  insufficiency  of 
individual  expressions,  he  says,  "  All  things  that  may  be  desired 
are  not  to  be  compared  to  it."  But  Solomon  did  more  than  to 
commend  wisdom  with  lip  and  pen.  He  gave  to  it  the  highest 
practical  encomium,  when  he  asked  of  God  its  bestowal  upon 
himself,  as  superior  to  riches  and  honor.  And  though  wealth, 
such  as  kings  had  never  known,  flowed  in  upon  him,  and  though 
his  royal  fame  filled  the  world,  his  wisdom  was  alike  the  founda- 
tion and  the  crowning  glory  of  the  whole. 

Thus,  also,  in  every  individual  distinguished  by  his  knowledge, 
virtue,  and  devotion,  there  is  an  excellence  of  wisdom  outweigh- 
ing the  worth  of  all  honors  and  the  wealth  of  worlds.  The 
brightness  of  such  a  character  surpasses  the  glitter  of  gold  and 
the  splendor  of  earthly  fame.  With  such  a  value  attaching  to 
this  priceless  treasure,  the  royal  eulogist  might  well  exclaim,  and 
we  may  well  respond,  "  Wisdom  is  the  principal  thing." 

There  is  another  premise  distinctly  implied  in  this  short  argu- 
ment of  Solomon ;  viz.,  "  The  principal  thing,"  —  the  object  of 
highest  importance  in  the  opinions  of  men,  is  to  be  •sought  for. 
The  argument  thus  completed,  would  stand  thus :  men  should 
seek  for  the  principal  thing ;  wisdom  is  the  principal  thing ; 
therefore  men  should  seek  wisdom. 

And  this  conclusion  of  the  wise  man  should  come  to  us  with 
all  the  impressiveness  of  its  original  utterance.  The  human 
tongue  of  him  who  spake  it,  indeed,  has  long  been  silent ;  but 
the  voice  itsplf,  living  and  fresh  as  if  uttered  but  now,  comes  to 
us  with  an  earnestness  and  authority  which  will  never  lose  their 
power,  saying,  "  therefore  get  tvisdom.^^ 

Do  I  need  to  ask  these  pupils,  turning  daily  to  the  delightful 
duties  of  the  scholar's  life,  to  give  heed  to  this  counsel  ?  How 
many  hearts  before  me  are  already  burning  with  a  strong  enthu- 
siasm to  gather  up  the  learning  of  ages,  to  store  the  mind  with 
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the  world's  most  valuable  lore  !  For  this  you  consume  your  days, 
and  too  often  encroach  upon  your  nightly  rest.  For  this  you 
task  your  bodily  and  mental  powers,  and  refresh  them  with  hasty 
repose  only  to  exhaust  them  again  in  the  same  pureuit.  Shall  I 
ask  you,  then,  to  "  Get  wisdom"  ?  Yes,  dear  pupils,  even  you. 
For  the  attainment  of  merely  human  learning,  however  valuable 
in  itself,  however  attractive  in  the  eyes  of  men,  however  worthy 
and  rational,  may  still  leave  you  unadorned  with  this  celestial 
grace.  Of  nothing  else  can  it  be  said,  "  it  is  the  principal  thing;  " 
not  of  honor,  not  of  riches,  not  of  beauty,  not  of  learning.  Cul- 
tivate your  intellectual  powers,  then,  as  you  may ;  secure  every 
perfection  of  person,  and  every  adornment  of  character,  save 
this,  and  you  have  still  failed  to  reach  the  highest  excellence  and 
beauty  of  spirit,  until  wisdom,  —  that  wisdom  which  is  bom 
of  God, — has  added  to  every  other  attraction  her  "  ornament  of 
grace,"  and  encircled  your  brows  with  her  "  crown  of  glorv." 


EDUCATIONAL  PROGRESS. 

CONTINUED. 

Anotuek  marked  change  in  our  general  system  of  school  in- 
struction has  been  gradually  making  its  way  in  our  more  popu- 
lous towns.  I  refer  to  what  is  known  as  the  system  of  graded 
schools. 

My  own  childhood  was  passed  in  a  town  second  to  no  other 
this  side  of  Portland  for  enterprise,  commercial  activity,  and  out- 
ward show.  The  only  public  means  of  instruction  was  the  com- 
mon district  school,  where  were  taught  reading,  spelling,  and 
arithmetic.  If  any  parent  wished  his  child  to  be  taught  other 
branches,  whether  for  practical  use  in  life  or  for  ornament,  he 
was  obliged  to  unite  with  others  in  establishing  a  private  school 
or  an  academy.  That  w^as  the  only  expedient  w'hich  had  then 
been  devised.  The  idea  of  a  scheme  for  laying  open  to  all,  sources 
of  instruction  in  all  branches  up  to  the  requirement  for  admis- 
sion to  college,  or  even  beyond,  had  not  then  entered  any  one's 
mind ;  it  certainly  had  not  been  announced.  In  private  schools 
or  academies,  of  which  there  at  last  came  to  be  several  in  our 
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State — (and  the  notion  came  to  prevail  that  every  considerable 
village  must  have  its  academy) — I  say,  in  these  seminaries  which 
were  designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  a  higher  education  than  the 
free  school  was  then  expected  to  afford,  instruction  was  singular- 
ly and  very  unprofitably  miscellaneous  and  individual.  They 
were  entirely  wanting  in  method  and  system,  and  for  that  reason 
failed  in  thoroughness  and  efficiency.  In  my  judgment,  the  in- 
dividual who  first  devised  the  system  of  graded  schools,  by 
which  a  regular  gradation  is  established  of  pupilage,  from  the 
primary  to  the  grammar  and  the  high  school,  the  ascent  from 
one  grade  to  the  other  being  made  to  depend  on  examination,  in 
each  grade  of  schools  the  branches  taught  being  assigned  and 
the  pupils  being  taught  in  classes,  and  the  completed  course 
showing  that  the  pupil  has  accomplished  a  routine  from  reading 
and  spelling  through  arithmetic,  geography,  grammar,  up  through 
algebra,  geometry,  physical  geography,  philosophy,  natural  and 
mental ;  perhaps,  also,  with  something  of  the  ancient  and  modern 
languages;  all  this  open  to  the  child  of  the  humblest  citizen  free 
of  direct  charge, — I  say,  the  individual  who  devised  and  planned 
in  its  general  details  such  an  extension  of  the  free  school  system 
established  by  our  Pilgrim  fathers,  deserves  the  honor  of  a  pub- 
lic statue  in  the  State  capitol. 

The  effect  of  this  change  in  our  system  of  popular  instruction 
has  been  to  remove  the  necessity  of  many  local,  private,  and  in- 
corporated establishments  for  education,  and  which  had  before 
prevented  what  is  of  great  public  importance,  to  diffuse  more 
widely  the  means  of  a  higher  education.  It  has  a  tendency,  then, 
to  elevate  those  in  humbler  walks  of  life,  and  in  this  view,  should 
receive  the  sanction  and  encouragement  of  every  good  citizen. 
It  has  also  this  other  advantage,  that  it  tends  to  promote  a  high- 
er order  of  teaching,  and  in  this  way  to  provide  more  able  and 
efficient  teachers. 

Another  noticeable  advance  in  the  efficiency  of  our  system  of 
popular  education  is,  that  it  is  subjected  to  constant  scrutiny^ 
its  condition  being  reported  upon,  year  by  year,  just  as  much  as 
the  finances  of  the  State.  When  I  took  my  first  district  school, 
I  was  not  required  to  pass  an  examination  and  receive  the  com 
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mittee'B  certificate,  nor  was  the  school  visited  by  any  constituted 
authority.  So  far  as  appeared,  the  school  was  an  aflFair  of  the 
district  alone.  Now,  teacher  and  pupils  in  any  remotest  district, 
if  our  school  laws  avail  anything  there,  cannot  but  perceive  that 
their  school  is  a  creature  of  public  law,  subject  to  supervision  of 
the  committee  of  the  town,  and,  through  them,  of  the  State.  The 
system  of  free  schools  now  constitutes  a  prominent  department 
of  State,  and  the  eye  of  the  State  watches  every  school-teacher 
and  his  or  her  work.  Such  an  occasion  as  this,  forty  years  ago, 
would  have  been  the  greatest  novelty.  For  a  company  of  teach- 
ers to  get  together  to  discuss  the  best  methods  of  teaching  A, 
B,  C,  and  addition  and  geography,  and  grammar,  with  the  ex- 
pectation that  the  public  would  take  any  interest  in  their  council, 
some  would  have  regarded  as  an  attempt  of  very  worthy  and 
well-disposed  persons  to  make  themselves  and  their  business  of 
much  more  account  than  they  really  were.  Teaching  and  school- 
management  were  left  to  skill  and  tact.  They  were  not  matters 
of  science  and  careful  observation.  Teachers  were  born  such, 
or  made  themselves  what  they  were ;  they  were  not  made.  The 
idea  of  an  institution  to  educate  teachers  according  to  a  philoso- 
phy of  teaching,  had  never  been  dreamed  of.  A  State  Board 
of  Education  with  a  Secretary,  or  a  Superintendent  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  State,  who  should  busy  themselves  with  the  care  of 
looking  after  the  public  schools ;  of  suggesting  the  best  arrange- 
ment of  schools  and  the  best  plans  of  school-houses,  even  to  lo- 
cation, ventilation,  benches,  and  seats ;  holding  Institutes  of  In- 
struction in  the  different  counties,  and  inquiring  into  the  best 
methods  of  teaching  and  government,  —  had  not  then  occurred 
to  the  reflections  of  most  earnest  and  enlightened  friends  of  pop- 
ular instruction.  But  now  the  public  mind  has  become  familiar- 
ized with  these  ideas. 

One  direct  effect,  and  one  of  great  importance,  of  all  this,  has 
been  to  elevate  the  character  and  position  of  the  Teacher.  High- 
er responsibility  attaches  to  him  than  at  the  period  I  have  dated 
from.  He  must  know  more,  do  more,  and  do  it  better.  Examples 
of  distinguished  men  have  contributed  to  give  dignity  to  the 
office  of  a  teacher  of  youth.     When  an  Arnold  in  England  re- 
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fuses  a  University  professorship,  or  prospects  of  ecclesiastical 
preferment,  because  he  chooses  to  be  Master  of  Eugby,  and  with 
the  avowed  object  of  raising,  if  he  can,  the  moral  and  religious 
tone  of  English  schools  ; — when  such  men  as  Horace  Mann  and 
Barnas  Sears,  and  Gov.  Boutelle  and  Barnard,  to  come  no  near- 
er home,  consent  to  act  as  Secretaries  of  Boards  of  Education, 
or  Superintendents  of  public  schools,  in  order  to  promote  the  in- 
terests of  free  public  education,  the  school  becomes  at  once  a 
power  in  the  community,  and  the  calling  of  the  teacher  at  once 
takes  the  rank  of  a  high  and  honorable  profession. 

Another  and  very  noticeable  improvement  in  our  free  schools 
regards  the  management  and  ducijoline.  So  far  as  my  observa- 
tion has  extended,  we  see  more  method,  order,  and  quiet  in  the 
schools  of  this  day  than  in  those  of  my  youth,  in  consequence  of 
better  management.  In  the  former  time  more  frequent  resort 
was  had  to  harsh,  sometimes  violent  modes  of  discipline.  I  can 
call  to  mind  many  a  hard  whipping  which  I  have  witnessed,  here 
and  there  one,  perhaps,  which  I  have  myself  administered.  It 
was  the  fashion,  and  often  thoroughly  carried  out,  and  with  no 
complaint  of  parents.  I  knew  a  father  in  my  childhood  who' 
though  a  good  American  citizen,  had  not  lost  his  mother  Irish 
brogue,  who  brought  his  wayward  son  to  my  father  who  kept  a 
private  school,  and  charged  him  to  make  a  good  boy  of  the  child, 
and  if  necessary,  to  hate  him.  It  was  a  marvel  of  a  master  in 
those  days,  one  of  a  hundred,  who  succeeded  in  maintaining 
good  order  without  pretty  liberal  use  of  the  rod.  The  teacher 
whom  I  succeeded  in  the  large  Lancastrian  school,  I  was  told, 
used  to  carry  an  armful  of  rods  into  school  every  Monday  morn- 
ing, and  break  them  up  during  the  week  amidst  disorder  and 
confusion  all  the  while.  The  man,  doubtless,  had  no  skill  or 
power  of  command,  and  his  rods  only  made  the  confusion  worse 
confounded.  Some  eighteen  years  ago  I  went  with  a  friend  into 
the  public  grammar  school  of  Salem,  Mass.  It  was  kept  in  one 
of  the  finest  brick  buildings  of  the  city.  There  were  about  a 
hundred  boys  in  one  room.  I  was  struck  with  the  neatness  of 
the  room,  and  the  fine  appearance  and  bearing  of  the  scholars.  I 
saw  no  books,  or  slates,  or  scraps  of  paper  scattered  about. — 
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There  was  a  place  for  everything,  and  everything  was  in  place. 
To  violate  the  law  of  order  or  neatness  was  an  offense  sub- 
jecting the  oflfender  to  sonne  sort  of  punishment.  I  could  not 
but  be  struck  with  the  strict  regard  for  quietness  and  order  en- 
forced in  that  school.  Even  to  look  around  when  a  visitor  en- 
tered was  noticed  by  a  certain  number  of  marks  of  demerit, 
which,  when  they  amounted  to  a  certain  number,  rendered  the 
oflfender  liable  to  some  penalty,  as  being  kept  after  school.  The 
lads  were  confined  to  strict  rule,  and  yet  were  happy,  as  those 
who  are  subject  to  wise  rules  always  are.  They  were  proud  of 
their  school,  and  made  rapid  improvement  in  learning  and  man- 
ners, too,  and  this  decorum  was  effected,  not  by  the  perpetual 
talk  and  shouting  and  stamping  and  feruling  of  the  olden  time, 
but  by  the  quiet  influence  of  the  vigilant  eye,  and  calm,  self-pos- 
sessed, firm,  yet  kind,  bearing  of  a  competent  master,  and  the 
silent  record  of  the  merit-roll.  By  such  management  large  masses 
of  turbulent  city  boys  are  controlled  and  reduced  to  perfect  or- 
der with  no  demonstration  of  authority  and  power,  as  was  not 
possible  under  the  methods  of  former  days.  Skillful  manage- 
ment is  always  better  than  physical  force.  You  may  compel 
lads  to  behave  themselves  by  a  show  of  hard  blows,  but  it  is  far 
better  to  inspire  them  with  self-respect,  and  to  put  them  upon 
their  good  behavior.  Even  under  the  old  regime  occasional  ex- 
amples of  this  instinct  of  good  management,  if  I  may  so  call  it. 
were  sometimes  witnessed.  I  was  a  pupil  of  Exeter  Academy, 
under  the  celebrated  Dr.  Abbot.  I  do  not  remember  a  word 
from  him  to  control  or  silence  us,  seventy  boys  and  young  men 
in  his  school-room.  A  gentle  tapping  of  his  pocket  knife  on  his 
desk  would  recall  us  to  perfect  stillness.  Two  or  three  taps,  and 
not  a  word  said,  tiiat  was  all.  His  successor.  Dr.  Soule,  has  in- 
formed me  that  he  follows  his  example  in  this  particular.  During 
the  year  and  three  months  I  was  under  Dr.  Abbot,  I  remember 
one  instance  of  his  directing  an  idle,  um'uly  lad  to  take  a  key 
which  he  handed  him,  and  to  precede  him  up  to  the  library  in  the 
second  story.  We  heard  that  there  was  a  ferule  in  that  sacred 
retirement,  which,  from  the  appearance  of  the  boy  when  he  re- 
turned, we  judged  he  had  felt  the  force  of.  To  return :  methods 
more  simple  and  of  kindlier  influence  have  been  devised  among 
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Other  improvements  in  the  conduct  of  schools,  which  secure  sal- 
utary discipline  more  certainly  and  effectually  than  the  ferule  or 
cowhide  of  former  days.  And  yet  I  would  not  have  it  supposed, 
that  I  am  of  the  philanthropic  school  which  denounces  all  use  of 
force  and  physical  appliance.  We  may  spare  the  rod ;  but  by 
no  means  have  it  understood  that  we  throw  it  away.  The  rod 
for  the  fool's  back,  if  he  is  fool  enough  to  refuse  all  other  means 
of  subjection  to  rule.  At  all  events  we  must  insist  on  prompt 
obedience,  at  all  times,  to  rule ;  and  if  nothing  else  will  avail  to 
subdue  a  willful,  obstinate  pupil,  why  force,  by  all  means ;  or 
he  must  not  be  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  of  the  school.  If 
submission  to  law  be  not  enforced  upon  the  child,  he  will  not  be 
likely  to  make  a  good  citizen,  or  to  become  a  good  Christian. 

[to  be  continued.] 

■  ^♦»-. 

SUGGESTED  ITEMS.    NO.  9. 

Summer  Schools. — Our  summer  schools  are  now  in  operation, 
and  thousands  of  little  urchins  are  taking  their  first  lessons  in  the 
A  B  C's,  while  hundreds  of  young  ladies  have  just  entered  on 
their  new  vocation.  The  pupils  attending  the  summer  term  of 
school,  particularly  in  the  rural  districts,  are  composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  small  children,  many  of  whom  have  never  been  at  school 
before.  Such  ones  need  particular  attention.  Don't  scold  them 
harshly  when  they  make  a  noise.  Don't  keep  them  sitting  bolt 
upright  for  an  hour  and  a  half,  but  rather  give  them  double  in- 
termissions. Such  children,  without  anything  to  interest  them 
or  take  their  attention,  must,  necessarily,  be  noisy;  but  the  teach- 
er should  endeavor  to  provide  them  with  something  which  shall 
benefit  while  it  interests  them.  Most  children  are  fond  of  having 
a  slate  and  making  pictures  thereon,  and  many,  in  a  little  time, 
become  quite  expert  with  the  pencil.  The  teacher  should  take 
advantage  of  this,  and  endeavor  to  induce  them  to  draw  pictures 
of  leaves,  plants,  houses,  and  objects  in  the  school-room,  and  also 
to  draw  and  make  letters,  &c.,  on  the  board.  You  will  thus  in- 
sure a  two-fold  object,  instruction  and  interest  to  the  mind. 

Use  of  tobacco  in  the  school-boom. — If  anything  can  be  done 
to  remedy  this  evil,  it  ought  to  be  performed,  for  it  is  becom- 
ing an  intolerable  nuisance.  Young  scholars  often  learn  the  habit 
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from  older  pupils  at  school.  Perhaps  the  teacher  has  no  right  to 
prohibit  it  at  all,  but  he  can  make  the  scholar,  if  he  will  use  it, 
carry  his  filthiness  about  with  him,  and  not  eject  it  on  the  floors, 
seats,  stove,  &c.,  to  the  disgust  and  detriment  of  his  fellow-stu- 
dents. But  what  shall  be  said  of  those  few  teachers  who  roll 
the  quid  as  a  sweet  morsel  beneath  the  tongue  ?  Take  a  sentence 
like  this :  "  Words  fitly  spoken  are  (squirt)  like  apples  of  (squirt) 
gold  in  pictures  of  (squirt)  silver."  How  would  this  beautiful 
sentence  sound,  and  what  effect  would  it  produce  coming  from 
such  a  mouth  and  lips  ? 

Home  Influences. — Teachers  invariably  judge  of  a  pupil's  be- 
havior at  home,  by  his  deportment  at  school.  Parents,  make  a 
note  of  it 

A  hard  word  to  spell — Eleemosynary.  o.  e.  b. 

Belfast,  1862. 

Teachers'  Ch^eacteristics. — An  interesting  paper  recently 
read  before  the  English  United  Association  of  Teachers,  con- 
tains the  following  important  generalizations  : 

Teachers  of  limited  capacity,  or  whose  command  of  language 
is  hmited,  invariably  teach  best  with  text-books,  or  by  the  indi- 
vidual system  of  instruction. 

Men  of  fervid  imagination,  having  great  command  of  language 
and  enthusiasm  of  character,  almost  invariably  become  superior 
teachers.  ^ 

Decision  of  character  almost  invariably  forms  an  element  in 
the  qualifications  of  a  superior  teacher. 

Men  who  are  deficient  in  general  knowledge  and  enthusiasm 
of  character,  are  generally  bad  teachers,  even  though  they  may 
possess  great  technical  acqiiirements. 

Presence  of  mind,  and  that  self-confidence  which  is  based  on 
self-knowledge,  are  essential  elements  in  a  good  teacher's  char- 
acter. 

Success  in  teaching  is  more  dependent  upon  the  capabilities  of 
the  master  for  teaching  than  upon  his  technical  acquirements. 
Teaching  power  is  not  always  associated  with  superior  talents  or 
acquirements. 
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If  at 


co:isrr>xjoTED  by  h.  a..  ii,ideout,  avio2srsOisr,  ^vtio- 

The  "  History."  which  has  in  one  or  two  instances,  uninten- 
tionally crowded  out  matter  of  greater  value,  will  be  omitted,  at 
least,  for  the  present. 

Too  large  a  proportion  of  the  questions  sent  in  for  solution 
are  not  sufficiently  practical.  Excellent  problems  they  are,  but 
some  of  them  may  have  to  wait  several  months.  Questions  in 
the  higher  mathematics  are  interesting  and  useful  in  their  sphere ; 
and  some  questions  are  of  practical  value  only  as  showing  what 
expedients  may  sometimes  be  resorted  to.  But  as  their  use  is 
comparatively  limited,  so  the  number  of  such  questions  should 
bear  a  similar  proportion.  We  are  very  grateful  for  them  all ; 
but  solicit  with  the  difficult  a  proper  proportion  of  such  as  shall 
best  illustrate  the  principles  "usually  taught  in  our  common 
schools." 

We  have  received  a  question  for  mental  solution,  (evidently 
intended  for  advanced  classes).  We  like  the  idea  much,  and 
hope  more  may  be  sent  in.  Mental  Arithmetic  is  too  much  neg- 
lected in  our  schools.     Solutions  should  be  very  concise. 


Dominical  Letter. — From  an  article  on  the  Dominical  Letter 
lately  received,  we  make  the  following  extracts  : 

For  the  present  century  it  so  happens  that  when  there  is  no 
remainder  from  dividing  by  7,  January  of  that  year  begins  on 
Sunday ;  the  8th  will  accordingly  be  Sunday  ;  when  there  is  1 
remainder,  January  begins  on  Monday,  and  the  (8 — 1=7)  7th 
will  be  Sunday :  when  the  remainder  is  2,  January  begins  on 
Tuesday,  and  the  (8— 2=G)  Gtli  will  be  Sunday,  &c.  *  •  * 
This  rule  holds  good  for  the  present  century ;  but  if  we  wish  to 
apply  it  to  the  last,  we  must  change  our  reckoning  by  1  day,  the 
year  1800  not  being  bissextile.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  first 
day  of  January  for  every  year  of  the  present  century  occurs  1 
day  earlier  in  the  week,  and  the  first  Sabbath  of  January  1  day 
earlier  in  the  month,  than  would  have  been  the  case  had  the  year 
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1800  beea  reckoned  bissextile.  Now  if  subtracting  the  remain- 
der obtained  by  dividing  by  7  from  8  gives  the  day  of  the  mouth 
on  which  the  first  Sabbath  of  January  occurs  for  any  year  of 
the  present  century,  then  subtracting  the  same  from  7  will  give 
the  day  of  the  month  on  which  the  first  Sabbath  of  January 
occurred  for  any  year  of  the  last  century.  [It  should  be  borne 
in  mind  that  if  in  applying  this  rule  to  the  last  century  there  is 
no  remainder  after  dividing  by  7,  January  begins  not  on  Sunday, 
as  in  the  present  century,  but  on  Monday,  and,  therefore,  the 
7th  is  the  first  Sunday. — Ed.] 

To  apply  this  rule  to  the  next  century,  a  corresponding  change 
of  a  day  must  be  made  in  passing  the  year  1900.  And  thus  by 
simple  modifications  it  may  be  made  good  for  all  time.  m. 


SOLUTION  OF  QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTION   TO   QUESTION    XO.    VI. 

L=a  q'^'    a=l,  q=2,  n=500-j-20-|-l=26. 
i=:lX225=33554432=whole  population;  deducting  land 
we  have  335.54431  descendants  of  Adam.  Myth. 

Several  used  the  formula,  S^— — r-   :  some  made  the  first 

q—1 

term  2,  and  all,  (except  Myth)  called  the  number  of  terms  25. 

If  we  regard  2  as  the  first  term,  the  descendants  of  Adam  and 

Eve  would  be  67108862. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.  XII. 

$60000X.0605  =  $3630— Bank  discount.  $60000—63630= 
$56370.     $56370-^1.025=:S54995.12r=amount  invested. 

$54995.12x(1.25x.95r=1.183)=$65306.70=  cash  for  goods. 
$65306.70— $.54995.12  =  $10311.58.  $10311.58x(1.00— .51^= 
.48|)=$501S.30  saved  of  profits.  $54995.12  +  $5018.30=860- 
013.42  made  by  the  operation,  allowing  nothing  for  the  loss  of 
character,  reputation,  and  for  litigation.  m. 

Prom  this  sum  Proposer  deducted  the  note  $60000,  and  ob- 
tained for  his  year's  labor  $13.42.  But  the  sum  gained  upon  is 
not  $60000,  but  the  present  worth  of  $60000  at  Bank  discount, 
or  $56370.     Then,  $60013.42— $56370=$3643.42,  from  which 
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deduct  $3382.20,  the  interest  of  $56370,  and  we  have  $261.22 
for  his  year's  labor. 
Also  answered  by  F.  M.  C. 

SOLUTION   TO    QUESTION   NO.    XV. 

15  per  cent.zz:what  the  first  received.     1.00 — .15=:.85:=:rem. 

. 85 X. 10^.085.     .085-{-tV  A.:=what  the  second  received. 

.85— (.085+xV  A.)=.765— xV  A.  (.765— ^V  A.)X.25=.19125 
— jVA.=what  the  third  received.  .15+(.085+yV  A.)-f  (.19125— 
5-V  A.)=.426254-i3^  A.=:145  A.  .42625=144f  J  A.  42625  : 1.00 
:  :  144f ^ :  340=rnuinber  of  acres  in  the  farm.  340X-15=:51=: 
what  first  received.  (340—51)  X-'i-0=28j%-^^\=29=what  sec- 
ond received.  (340  —  51  — 29)X-25=:65r=:what  third  received. 
340-145^:195.  195 -^- 4  ==  48|=what  the  last  four  received 
apiece.  Anna   L.  Stone. 

Solution  also  furnished  by  M. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

19.  A  drover  sold  a  lot  of  sheep  for  $652,  making  a  profit  of 
50  cents  on  each  sheep.     How  many  did  he  sell  ?  j.  h.  s. 

20.  Supposing  the  inchnation  of  the  plane  in  question  11  to 
be  45"^,  at  what  height  above  the  plane  must  the  tree  break  off, 
to  rest  as  required  there  ?    At  what  height,  supposing  60^^  ? 

Myth. 

21.  Having  a  lever  42^  feet  in  length,  of  such  dimensions 
that  a  cross  section,  one  inch  in  length,  represents  a  unit  of 
weight,  what  power  must  be  applied  to  the  long  arm  to  balance 
a  weight  of  1^  tons  at  the  end  of  the  short  arm,  the  weight 
of  the  lever  being  taken  into  account,  and  the  fulcrum  placed  5 
feet  from  the  end  ?  c.  u.  t — e. 

QUESTION    rOR   MKNTAL    SOLUTION. 

A  man  has  a  garden  in  the  form  of  a  square.  Around  it  he 
puts  a  fence  five  rails  high,  each  rail  being  one  rod  in  length,  and 
finds  the  number  of  rails  equal  to  the  number  of  square  rods  in 
the  garden.  Required,  the  length  of  one  side  of  the  garden  ; 
also  the  number  of  rails  used.  m. 


I^OTE. — In  solution  10,  36.68  should  be  6.68. 
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EXTREMES   OF  OPINION  AND  PRACTICE  IN   SCHOOL   MATTERS. 

The  danger  of  runniDg  into  extremes  in  matters  of  school  discipline 
and  instruction,  is  apparent  on  the  slightest  observation. 

Thus,  in  discipline,  the  common  opinion  and  practice  formerly  demand- 
ed the  severer  forms  of  corporal  punishment.  More  recently  we  have 
fallen  into  the  opposite  extreme,  —  an  entire  abandonment  of  such  pun- 
ishment, as  barbarous  and  inhuman.  The  truth  lies,  doubtless,  in  a 
wholesome  medium. 

In  school  insti'uct'um  also,  the  same  tendency  to  extremes  is  noticed 
in  the  efforts  of  some  teachers  to  introduce  constantly  something  new,  in 
method  or  matter ;  while  others  adhere  as  pertinaciously  to  the  methods 
and  the  studies  pursued  by  the  fathers.  The  latter  abide  by  the  three 
R's  as  the  sum  and  substance  of  school  education.  The  former  would 
crowd  into  the  common  school  course  the  whole  circle  of  the  sciences, 
and  add  the  foreign  tongues. 

Some  are  in  danger  of  consuming  too  much  time  with  mere  school  di- 
versions. Others  as  carefully  exclude  everything  which  cannot  be  reck- 
oned hard  study. 

Some  teachers  confine  themselves  in  recitation  to  the  lesson  as  con- 
tained in  the  book.  Others,  leaving  the  book  and  all  careful  questioning 
upon  the  assigned  lesson,  ramble  into  the  wide  fields  which  lie  around 
it, — forever  lecturing  upon  the  topic  and  its  related  subjects,  rather  than 
drawing  out  from  the  pupil  an  exact  and  definite  statement  of  what  the 
book  contains.  Such  are  some  of  the  extremes  in  the  methods  of  school 
management. 

Oki^ens,  again,  in  their  opinions  and  practice  in  regard  to  scEool  af- 
fairs, areThtbJe  to  fall  into  extremes.  Some  are  parsimonious  in  their 
appropriations  for  sc"E0ol-v{iurpo5es.  T-here  is  a  possibility,  on  the  other 
hand,  of  extravagance.  This  fs  occasionally  seen  in  the  lavish  expendi- 
ture for  school-houses  and  other  school  purooses,  which  some  persons 
vote  to  ^)ake  and  would  make  if  not  defeated.  The  danger  of  this  ex- 
trsffle,  however,  is  exceedingly  small. 

So  again,  some  of  our  people  may  suppose  that  the  school-room  is  a 
proper  place  for  the  religious  education  of  the  child,  and  others  would 
exclude  all  instruction  which  is  not  simply  intellectual. 

Some  maintain  that  the  teacher  is  responsible  for  the  conduct  of  his 
pupils  beyond  school  hours.  Others  deny  his  right  to  deal  with" them 
for  any  offense  occurring  beyond  the  limits  of  the  school-room  and  the 
school-day. 

Now,  in  all  these  matters,  there  is  clearly  a  happy  medium  between  the 
extremes  into  which  men  so  easily  run.  To  ascertain  the  just  equilibrium 
between  such  opposite  opinions  should  be  the  aim  of  the  true  educator. 
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.      VOLUNTARY  CONVENTION. 

Thus  we  designate  a  Convention  of  two  days,  held  at  Saco  and  Bid- 
deford  on  the  13th  and  14th  of  June,  to  distinguish  it  from  the  Teachers' 
Conventions  formerly  held  in  the  several  counties,  under  the  manage- 
ment and  instruction  of  teachers  and  lecturers  paid  from  a  legislative 
appropriation  for  that  purpose.  No  such  appropriation  having  been  made 
by  the  last  legislature,  we  determined  to  do  what  we  could  by  calling  in 
the  unpaid  services  of  gentlemen  interested  in  the  work  of  education, 
from  the  college  to  the  common  school. 

Instead  of  reporting  from  our  own  minutes  of  the  convention,  we  find 
it  more  convenient  to  copy  from  the  Saco  Democrat  and  the  Biddeford 
Journal,  the  extracts  which  follow : 

The  exercises  of  the  Convention  were  opened  by  a  lecture  in  the  City 
Hall,  Biddeford,  delivered  by  Walter  Wells,  Esq.,  of  Portland.  The 
subject  of  Mr.  Wells  was  "  Deserts  ; "  and  though  "  a  constitutionally 
dry  theme,"  as  the  lecturer  remarked,  it  was  treated  in  a  highly  inter- 
esting manner.  The  speaker  explained  the  cause  of  deserts,  and  their 
necessity  for  the  good  of  the  human  family ;  thus  showing  the  goodness 
of  Providence,  who  made  nothing  in  vain.  The  closing  part  of  the  ad- 
dress was  a  description  of  a  caravan  overtaken  in  the  desert  by  the  ter- 
rible simoom  ;  and  the  eloquence  and  choice  language  displayed  by  Mr. 
Wells  showed  that  his  reputation  as  a  lecturer  was  well  deserved. 

The  exercises  were  continued  in  the  Town  Hall,  Saco,  on  Friday  morn- 
ing. Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  the  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools, 
called  the  meeting  to  order  in  a  few  introductory  remarks. 

Rev.  J.  Keely  of  Saco  offered  prayer  for  the  divine  blessing  upon  the 
exercises  of  the  day. 

Charles  H.  Jlilliken  and  U.  W.  Cutts  were  chosen  Secretaries  of  the 
Conven\;ion. 

Mr.  Wm.  Hobson,  Principal  of  the  High  School,  Saco,  read  a  practical 
essay  on  School  Government.  Mr.  Hobson  not  only  advocated  the  ne- 
cessity of  strict  government  in  the  school-room,  but  also  in  the  family. 
Parents  have  much  to  do  with  the  behavior  and  application  of  scholars. 
The  old  adage,  "  An  ounce  of  prevention  is  worth  a  pound  of  cure,"  is  as 
true  when  applied  to  the  school  as  elsewhere.  The  essay  was  an  able 
production,  and  was  listened  to  with  profound  attention. 

Singing  by  the  school  children  followed,  after  which  remarks  were 
made  by  Rev,  Mr.  Nichols  of  Saco,  Rev.  Mr.  Tenney  of  Biddeford,  Dr. 
Bailey  of  Saco,  and  others. 

After  singing,  and  a  short  recess,  an  exercise  in  Geography  was  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  M.  J.  Haines,  of  the  Washington  St.  Grammar  School, 
Biddeford.  This  was  very  interesting,  and  reflected  much  credit  on 
teacher  and  pupils.  The  exercises  on  the  map,  without  the  aid  of  a  book, 
showed  that  descriptive  geography  had  not  been  neglected.     Mr.  H.  also 
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exhibited  some  very  creditable  specimens  of  map-drawing  by  some  of  his 
pupils.  Mr.  Moore  of  Alfred  followed  in  a  few  remarks  upon  bis  meth- 
od of  teaching  the  same  branch,  which  were  well  listened  to.  Mr.  Wes- 
ton remarked  that  this  topic  was  a  very  fruitful  one,  and  worthy  of  more 
discussion  than  the  lateness  of  the  hour  would  permit. 

In  the  afternoon  came  the  most  plea.sant  part  of  the  whole  proceed- 
ings. This  time  had  been  assigned  for  the  benefit  of  the  children,  and 
more  than  one  thousand  of  them  from  Saco  and  Biddeford,  with  a  large 
gathering  of  adults,  made  an  audience  larger,  by  far,  than  the  Town  Hall 
had  ever  held  before.  Joy  was  on  every  countenance,  and  as  the  words  of 
'•  America  "  rolled  forth  m  the  voices  of  the  multitude  of.  children,  every 
heart  thrilled  with  pleasure. 

Brief  addresses,  alternating  with  songs  by  the  children,  were  then 
made  by  Mr.  Weston,  Rev.  Chas.  Packard,  Rev.  J.  T.  G.  Nichols,  R.  M. 
Chapman,  Esq.,  Rev.  Chas.  Tenney,  and  Rev.  Edward  S.  Dwight.  These 
addresses  were  admirably  suited,  both  in  matter  and  manner,  to  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  scholars,  and  kept  them  interested  and  at- 
tentive until  about  4  o'clock.  After  a  short  recess,  during  which  the 
j'ounger  portion  of  the  assembly  withdrew,  J.  H.  Hanson,  Principal  of 
the  Boys'  High  School  in  Portland,  delivered  a  lecture  on  the  "  Practi- 
cal in  Education."  No  synopsis  can  do  justice  to  this  scholarly  produc- 
tion. AV'e  wish  all  interested  in  education  could  hear  it,  especially  those 
who  wish  their  boys  to  study  nothing  but  arithmetic  and  book-keeping, 
because  no  other  studies  are  practical. 

He  showed  conclusively,  that  a  properly  practical  education  must  be 
extensive  and  thorough,  and  that  no  other  is  worthy  of  the  name, — that 
the  object  of  education  is  not  to  fit  men  for  particular  positions  in  socie- 
ty, to  make  of  them  lawyers,  or  farmers,  or  merchants,  but  to  make  men 
and  icomen,  and  that,  for  this  purpose,  any  study  that  disciplines  the  mind 
and  gives  it  power  is  really  practical.  He  closed  with  some  thoughts 
in  regard  to  the  comparative  value  of  different  studies  in  the  educational 
course,  having  for  more  than  an  hour  kept  the  undivided  attention  of  his 
audience. 

In  the  evening,  Prof.  Wm.  Smyth  of  Bowdoin  College  lectured  on 
the  system  of  graded  schools,  and  completely  demonstrated  its  superior- 
ity in  every  respect  to  the  old  system.  He  described  the  working  of  the 
system  in  his  own  town,  and  its  results.  By  it  a  teacher  is  enabled  to 
save  both  time  and  labor,  and  to  give  his  attention  to  a  greater  number 
of  pupils  at  the  same  time.  It  makes  our  schools  in  practice  what  they 
were  in  theory.  It  gives  all,  rich  and  poor,  an  equal  chance,  and  any  one, 
however  humble,  may  rise  to  the  top  of  the  ladder  by  putting  forth  ef- 
fort. The  lecturer  here  made  a  very  stirring  and  heartfelt  exhortation 
to  climb  the  hill  of  knowledge,  and  was  loudly  applauded.  He  closed 
by  an  eloquent  plea  for  our  common  schools,  and  cheering  words  to  those 
engaged  in  the  instruction  of  the  young. 
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Saturday  morning  the  Convention  met  again  at  the  Town  Hall  in  Saco. 
After  prayer  and  a  song,  Mr.  C.  P.  Parsons,  Principal  of  the  Biddeford 
High  School,  delivered  a  very  interesting  and  instructive  address  on 
"  The  Study  of  Natural  Objects  in  School."  We  can  give  no  satisfacto- 
ry report  of  this  lecture,  but  those  who  wish  to  read  it,  will  find  it  in 
the  "Maine  Teacher,"  a  publication  conducted  by  Mr.  Weston,  which 
not  only  all  Maine  teachers,  but  all  in  the  State  interested  in  education, 
ought  to  subscribe  to  without  delay,  if  they  have  not  already  done  so. 

Mr.  Willis  Mason,  Principal  of  the  Grammar  School  in  Saco,  with  one 
of  his  classes  in  arithmetic,  then  exhibited  his  mode  of  teaching  this  sci- 
ence. The  class  is  not  confined  to  rules  found  in  books,  but  works  by 
principles  given  by  the  teacher.  The  character  of  the  exercise  demon- 
strated the  superior  excellence  of  this  way  of  teaching,  and  conferred 
the  highest  credit  upon  both  teacher  and  scholars. 

Mr.  Charles  H.  Milliken,  Principal  of  one  of  the  Biddeford  Grammar 
Schools,  with  a  class  in  Mental  Arithmetic,  offered  an  exercise  of  nearly 
the  same  nature,  creditable  in  the  highest  degree  to  all  concerned. 

These  illustrative  exercises  showed  that  Saco  and  Biddeford  have  Gram- 
mar School  teachers  every  w^ay  competent  for  their  work,  and  that,  if 
their  schools  are  not  so  successful  as  they  ought  to  be,  the  fault  can  in 
no  way  be  laid  to  their  instructors. 

The  closing  lecture,  "  The  Living  Teacher,"  was  delivered  by  Hon.  E.  P. 
Weston,  the  State  Superintendent,  and  a  fitting  close  to  the  exercises 
it  was.  Mr.  Weston  has  been  for  many  years,  and  still  is  himself  a  "  living 
teacher,"  and  in  this  lecture  he  offered  the  rich  fruits  of  his  own  experi- 
ence and  observation  for  the  benefit  of  his  listeners.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
physical,  moral,  and  mental  qualifications  of  the  living  teacher,  and 
showed  that  to  be  successful,  a  complete  development  of  all  his  powers 
is  necessary.  Great  praise  is  due  to  Mr.  Weston  for  the  untiring  energy 
he  shows  in  his  office,  in  trying  by  all  means  to  remedy  the  defects  of 
our  educational  system,  and  he  may  be  gratified  to  know,  that  in  the 
opinion  of  the  best  judges,  this  Convention,  started  by  him,  was  eminent- 
ly successful,  and  calculated  to  produce  the  best  results.  The  customary 
resolutions  and  votes  of  thanks  were  passed,  and  after  singing  by  the 
members  of  the  Biddeford  High  School,  imder  the  direction  of  Mr.  Par- 
sons, the  Convention  adjourned  without  day.  Altogether,  it  was  a  hap- 
py and  profitable  occasion,  and  may  the  system  thus  happily  inaugurated 
in  this  county  be  perpetuated. 

The  Committee  on  Resolutions  presented  the  following,  which  were 
read  and  unanimously  adopted  : 

Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  our  State  Superintendent  for  remedying 
80  effectually,  by  his  system  of  Voluntary  Conventions,  the  short-coming  of  the 
Legislature  in  neglecting  to  provide  means  for  the  instruction  of  teachers. 

Resolved,  That  a  Normal  School  is  a  pressing  necessity  in  this  State,  and  that 
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we  will  not  cease  our  eflForts  until  the  people,  throngh  their  Legislature,  have  made 
provisions  for  the  establishment  of  as  many  as  may  be  necessary. 

Retolved,  That  our  thanks  are  due  to  Walter  Wells,  Esq.,  Prof.  Wm.  Smyth,  Mr. 
■T.  H.  Hanson,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  for  their  able,  timely,  and  interesting 
lectures,  and  to  all  others  who  by  their  presence  and  speeches  have  given  interest, 

to  the  occasion. 

Wm.  Hobsos, 
C.  P.  Parsons, 
Willis  XLisos. 

We  cannot  close  this  record  without  thanking  the  teachers  of  Saco 
and  Biddeford,  and  Messrs.  Keely  and  Goodwin,  the  Supervisors,  for  their 
cordial  co-operation  in  forwarding  the  objects  of  the  Convention.  The 
citizens  also  and  the  children,  especially,  for  their  patient  attendance  and 
attention  deserve  "  honorable  mention." 


TEACHERS'  MEETING. 

The  Teachers'  Association  of  Gorham  met  at  "White  Rock  on  Satur- 
day, June  28th.  The  Superintendent  lectured  the  evening  previous  upon 
the  Danger  of  Extreme  Opinions  and  Practice  in  School  Matters.  Next 
morning  a  goodly  number  of  teachers  from  Gorham  and  vicinity  came 
together  and  participated  in  the  various  discussions. 

Among  the  subjects  discussed  were  "  The  means  of  professional  edu- 
cation by  which  teachers  may  become  better  qualified  for  their  work." 
"  The  utility  of  object  lessons,  and  the  proper  time  for  their  introduc- 
tion." A  variety  of  miscellaneous  topics  came  up  in  the  course  of  the 
day. 

In  the  afternoon  a  lecture  was  read  upon  "  The  Teacher  as  a  Gentle- 
man." Spirited  remarks  were  made  by  Dr.  Parsons  of  "Windham,  J.  R. 
Hall,  Esq.,  of  Great  Falls,  Mes-^n^.  J.  B.  "Webb  and  0.  H.  Lowell  of 
Gorham,  Peter  R.  Hall  of  "Windham,  and  Messrs.  A.  "W.  Murch  and 
Oliver  "Winship.  Thus  was  demonstrated  the  practicability  of  a  good 
and  profitable  teachers'  meeting  in  summer  time.  The  Association  ad- 
journed to  meet  at  the  village  of  Gorham,  in  September. 


ExpLAXATiox. — In  the  notice  in  our  June  issue,  of  the  Academy  at 
Yarmouth,  we  spoke  of  things  '■  resuming  their  ancient  arrangement,  the 
boarding-house  being  re-opened  imder  the  superintendence  of  the  Prin- 
cipal and  his  excellent  lady,"  &:c.  A  friend  of  the  late  Principal,  Mr. 
Randall,  regards  it  as  a  reflection  upon  his  own  management.  "We  beg 
the  gentleman  to  understand  that  nothing  of  the  kind  was  intended. — 
Mr.  Randall  we  regard  as  a  very  fine  teacher.  That  he  should  not  have 
kept  the  boarding-house  open,  is  a  natural  consequence  of  the  fact  that 
he  was  not  blessed  with  a  vife  ;  a  very  essential  co- partner  in  the  board- 
ing-house business.  "When  friend  Randall's  lady  acquaintances  can  per- 
suade him  that  he  lacks  one  thing,  and  will  volunteer  to  aid  him  in  sup- 
plying the  deficiency,  the  whole  diflBculty  may  be  removed.  He  can 
then  "  keep  a  hotel.'''' 
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AMERICAN  INSTITUTE  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

The  Thirt3--Third  Annual  Meeting  of  tlie  American  Institute  of  In- 
struction will  be  held  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  at  the  State  House,  on  tlie 
20th,  21st,  and  22d  days  of  August. 

Lectures  will  be  givfen  by  Samuel  Eliot,  President  of  Trinity  College, 
Hartford,  Conn. ;  by  Joshua  Kendall,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Rhode  Island 
Normal  School,  Bristol ;  by  Wm.  11.  Russell,  Esq.,  Principal  of  Military 
Institute,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  by  lion.  Joseph  White,  Secretary  of  Mas- 
sachusetts Board  of  Education  ;  by  L.  Hall  Grandgent,  Esq.,  of  the  May- 
hew  School,  Boston ;  by  Hon.  D.  N.  Camp,  Superintendent  of  Public 
Instruction  of  Conn.,  and  by  Hon.  Wm.  D.  Swan. 

Many  interesting  topics  are  announced  for  discussion.  Railroad  fares 
from  Portland  one-half  price.  We  hope  that  more  teachers  from  Maine 
than  have  usually  been  pi*esent,  will  make  it  convenient  to  attend.  The 
Institute  is  one  of  the  most  efficient  agencies  in  the  great  work  of  pop- 
ular education. 

<  »«^  > 

The  Straw^berry — etymologically  treated. — We  prefer,  ordinarily,  to 
treat  this  fine  berry  with  sugar  and  cream.  But  just  now  we  are  com- 
pelled by  a  lady  to  treat  it  otherwise.  She  assures  us,  on  the  authority 
of  a  hook,  that  the  straw-berry  is  so  called  because  of  the  straw  w^hich  is 
often  placed  under  the  cultivated  plants  for  mulching !  Note  the  ab- 
surdity. Was  not  the  berry  so  called  when  grown  and  gathered  in  the 
fields  and  pastures  long  before  their  cultivation  and  treatment  with 
straiD  7  Now  follows  an  explanation  still  more  absurd,  credited  to  Peter 
Parley's  Magazine,  viz.,  that  in  some  places  children  pick  the  berries  and 
string  them  upon  straws  ! 

The  true  etymology  is  found  in  the  old  English  strmc,  to  spread  upon 
the  ground. — now  spelled  streio  or  stroic  ;  the  plant  and  its  fruit  being  so 
called,  from  the  manner  of  their  growing  —  spread  or  strowed  upon  the 
ground.  Tracing  the  etymology  farther,  we  find,  of  course,  that  strato 
and  straicherry  have  a  common  origin  in  the  Gothic  strown,  and  perhaps 
the  Latin  stratum,  from  sterno. 

Meeting  at  Cornish.  —  A  proposition  of  the  Superintendent  to  hold 
a  Voluntary  Convention  of  two  or  three  days  at  Cornish,  has  been  cor- 
dially responded  to  by  the  intelligent  school  men  of  that  plac^  It  is  ap- 
pointed for  August  8th  and  9th.  By  invitation  of  gentlemen  there,  our 
friend  Northend  is  expected  to  aid  in  the  exercises.  Let  teachers  in 
the  vicinity  take  due  notice  and  govern  themselves  accordingly. 

Darkey's  Repartee. — While  the  Masonic  procession  was  on  the  street, 
a  negro  fish-man  passed  them  at  some  jwint  with  his  covered  wheel- 
barrow. "What  you  got  there,  Cuffee,"  inquired  a  gallant  Knight.  "  Mor- 
gan's head,  sair,''^  was  the  quick-witted  reply. 
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THE    LIBEARY. 


Ekglish  Axaltsis;  Forms  for  the  complete  analysis  of  Englisli  composition,  with 

selections  from  the  best  authors.    Designed  to  accompanr  the  Study  of  English 

Grammar,  &c.    By  Edward  P.  Bates,  A.  M.,  Principal  of  Cotting  Academy, 

West  Cambridge.    Boston :  Crosby  &  Nichols. 

This  is  something  new.  It  conducts  the  analysis  of  the  language  in 
directions  not  known  to  the  ordinary  grammars.  Thus  we  have  Rhetor- 
ical, Poetical,  Elocutionary,  and  Logical  analysis,  besides  the  ordinary 
grammatical  analysis.  When  a  scholar  has  learned  to  examine  a  chapter 
of  English  composition  by  all  these  methods,  he  must  have  learned  its 
full  force  and  beauty,  or  discovered  the  want  of  them.  For  higher  classes 
it  must  be  a  very  excellent  exerdse  to  apply  the  rules  and  principles  of 
these  tables. 
Analysis  of  the  English  Sextesce,  designed  for  advanced  classes  in  English. 

By  A.  S.  Felch,  A.  M..  Principal  of  Michigan  State  Normal  School.    New  York : 

A.  S.  Barnes  4  Burr. 

The  excellence  of  this  work  is  apparent  on  brief  inspection.  The 
analysis  is  clear,  the  terms  well  chosen,  the  explanations  philosophical. 
It  is  well  worthy  a  careful  examination  by  practical  teachers. 

Robinson's  Progressive  Table  Book  for  young  children.    Edited  by  D.  W. 

Fisk,  A.  M.    New  York:  Ivison  &  Phinney. 

A  Pictorial  Mental  Arithmetic,  veiy  neatly  gotten  up  and  warranted 
to  sell. 
The  Atlantic  Monthlt;  a  Magazine  of  Literature,  Arts,  and  Politics. 

The  literature  of  this  number — July — opens  with  soldier  poetry  ;  and 
that  is  timely.  "  Ericsson  and  his  Inventions  "  is  instructive  and  enter- 
taining. "  Morning  "  commences  with  the  profound  proposition,  "  Man 
is  like  an  onion'''  Agassiz  continues  to  develop  his  "  Methods  of  Study 
in  Natural  History."  "  Friend  Eli's  daughter  "  will  please  the  sons  as 
well  as  the  daughters  who  read  the  Atlantic  by  thousands.  "  The  Child- 
ren's Cities  "  is  a  charming  conceit. 

Anti-Tobacco  Journal. 

Our  friend  Trask  continues  his  counter-blasts  against  tobacco  very 
earnestly,  and  we  hope  with  some  success.  The  rebellion,  probably,  aids 
him,  by  limiting  the  supply  of  the  raw  material.  God  speed  the  work. 
The  Journal  is  always  interesting  and  is  worthy  of  a  large  circulation. 
Price  one  dollar  a  year,  postage  paid.  Published  in  Fitchburg,  Mass., — 
monthly. 

Ikk-well Ross's  patent  ink-well  for  school-desks  is  a  very  admira- 
ble contrivance.  The  construction  and  material — hard  rubber — are  such 
that  no  improvement  seems  possible.  The  mode  of  insertion  into  the 
desk  is  another  point  of  excellence.  We  advise  ail  persons  having  occa- 
sion to  supply  school-rooms  with  such  an  article,  to  examine  Ross's  pa- 
tent. 
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New  Music. — 0.  Ditsoii  of  Boston  sends  us  from  277  Washington  St., 
some  new  music  for  the  times. 

1.  "  The  Battle  of  Pittsburg  Landing  "  —  wherein  the  whole  history 
of  the  battle  is  set  to  stirring  music. 

2.  "  Yankee  Volunteers  Marching  into  Dixie  " — in  the  titk  of  which 
are  represented  in  high  colors  the  said  volunteers  all  in  their  stripped 
irowsers  ! 

3.  "  Bellona  March ; "  in  which  the  voice  of  the  Muse  is  still  for  war. 

4.  "  Foxglove  March  "  is  one  of  five  "  Flowery  Pieces  "  intended  for 
the  "  Summer  time  o'  year." 

4.  "  Jasmine  Potpourri "  is  one  more  of  the  same  sort  —  for  young 
beginners. 

5.  "  The  Old  Bay  State  "  is  a  collection  of  PoUas,  Mazurkas,  Schot- 
tlslies.  etc.,  this  number  being  a  "  Homesick  march  "  —  in  which  the  ex- 
pression is  supposed  to  be  in  the  minor  key. 

6.  A  collection  of  Scotch  songs  —  tJiis,  all  of  "  Bonnie  Woods  and 
Braes." 

7.  "  The  Leaving  of  the  Old  Home."     By  Carpenter  and  Glover. 

8.  "  Weep  no  more  for  Willie."     Song  and  Chorus. 

9.  "  A  Romanza,"  by  Brinley  Richards.  Number  one  of  the  above 
list  is  a  spirited  march,  after  the  style  of  "  Battle  of  Prague.^'  Number 
ttco  has  a  stirring  movement  as  might  be  expected  from  its  name. 

All  the  new  music  of  the  times  furnished  by  the  publishers  on  the  low- 
est terms. 

Day-School  Bell. — We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  teaching  of  vocal 
music  is  receiving  more  attention  in  this  State.  It  is  a  most  important 
branch  of  education,  and  different  in  one  important  respect  from  any 
other,  viz.,  if  not  taught  very  early  in  life,  there  are  some  who  can  never 
attain  a  satisfactory  degree  of  execution.  The  Dajj-School  Bell  is  adapted 
to  use  in  schools,  and  orders  sent  to  the  publisher  will  be  promptly  an- 
swered. 25  copies  or  over  at  15  cents  each.  Single  copies  sent  free  of 
expense  on  receipt  of  20  cents.  b.  t. 

The  Hygienic  Teacher  and  Water  Cure  Journal  is  the  new  style 
of  the  well  known  "  Water  Cure  Journal,''''  ably  edited  by  Dr.  R.  T.  Trail, 
and  published  by  Messrs.  Fowler  &  Wells  of  New  York  City.  The  new 
title  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  former  one,  for  the  organ  of  a  system 
of  curative  treatment  which  employs  all  hygienic  agencies.  The  journal 
presents  the  peculiarly  neat  and  inviting  appearance  characteristic  of  the 
work  of  its  publishers.     Monthly  at  1^1  a  year.  * 

The  Continental,  Harper,  and  Arthur,  usually  very  promptly  on 
our  Table,  are  not  yet  received. 

Lewis's  Gymnastic  Monthly  is  worthy  of  careful  perusal  by  all 
teachers  and  parents. 
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THE    WHAT-NOT. 


Etymology. — The  origin  of  the  words  composing  our  own  language, 
or  any  other,  is  a  most  interesting  study.     Note  the  following : 

Beaver  Hats. — "  Can  you  tell  me,  Mr.  Editor,  the  origin  of  the  word 
heaver  as  applied  to  hats  ?  Is  it  derived  from  the  animal  of  the  same 
name,  the  fur  of  which  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of  them  ? 

Criticus." 

Amnrer. — Etymologists  tell  us  that  bearer  is  derived  from  the  Italian 
word  becere,  to  drink  ;  and  the  appellation  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin 
in  the  practice  followed  by  the  knights  formerly  of  converting  the  hel- 
met into  a  drinking  vessel,  when  more  suitable  cups  were  not  at  hand. 
Our  English  word  beverage  is  also  said  to  be  from  the  same  Italian  root. 
We  will  not,  however,  vouch  for  the  correctness  of  the  etymologists  in 
this  case. — Rr. 

The  common  hat  probably  derives  its  name  from  the  animal  whose  fur 
was  formerly  much  used  in  making  it.  But'  when  it  means  a  helmet,  as 
in  some  passages  of  Shakspeare  and  other  old  writers,  it  must  be  regard- 
ed as  derived  from  bevere^  the  Italian  word  for  drink,  because,  as  Webster 
iiys,  the  front  of  it  was  raised  to  allow  the  wearer  to  drink.  It  is  not 
quite  usual  for  two  words  spelled  in  the  same  way,  and  signifying  two 
things  so  near  alike  as  a  hat  and  a  helmet  (or  a  part  of  a  helmet),  to  be 
derived  from  sources  so  unlike. 

Query. — "  If  we  pronounce  been  as  though  it  were  spelled  bin,  why  not 
pronounce  seen  as  though  it  were  spelled  sin  ?  Please  answer,  or  request 
some  of  your  literary  correspondents  to  do  so.'' 

For  the  same  reason  that  while  though  spells  tho,  through  does  not  spell 
'Jiro,  and  enough  does  not  spell  eno,  and  plough  does  not  spell  plo,  and 
cough  does  not  spell  co,  and  bough  does  not  spell  bo.  Is  the  question  an- 
swered ? 

St.  John's  Day.  —  The  Masonic  fiatemity  of  Maine  celebrated  the 
100th  anniversary  of  the  introduction  of  the  Order  into  Maine,  on  the 
24th  of  June,  by  a  procession,  oration,  and  collation.  The  parade  was 
very  imposing,  the  procession  containing  many  companies,  lodges,  or  di- 
visions of  the  Order  from  other  States,  in  full  and  rich  regalia. 

The  Press,  a  new  daily  and  weekly  journal  of  News  and  Politics, 
published  by  Foster,  Gilman  &  Hall,  makes  its  best  bow  and  starts  upon 
its  career,  with  fair  promise  and  promises.  Success  to  every  worthy  en- 
terprise, is  our  motto,  and  this  among  them. 

Smith's — See  card  of  the  Metropolitan  Eating  Saloon.  Smith  is  on 
hand  with  all  the  "  good  things "'  of  the  season,  and  invites  the  hungry 
to  eat  and  be  filled. 
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Strawberuies. — The  publisher  acknowledges  the  receipt  of  a  box  of 
the  handsomest  strawberries  he  ever  saw,  from  the  editor.  This  is  re- 
versing the  order,  but  our  editor  is  a  man  of  taste,  lives  in  a  "  rural  dis- 
trict," and  practices  what  so  many  editors  only  theorize  upon.  He  is  em- 
inently a  practical  man — and  as  he  likes  strawberries,  he  cultivates  them, 
so  as  to  get  the  best.  He  likes  to  see  good  teachers  in  the  schools  of 
Maine,  and  therefore  he  labors  to  bring  about  that  result.  Pub. 

A  DIFFERENCE.  —  A  lad,  SIX  vears  old,  residing  not  a  hundred  miles 
from  Portland,  was  taken  by  his  father  on  a  visit  to  the  city  of  notions. 
When  he  returned,  his  mother  questioned  him  upon  the  wonders  of  the 
way.  Among  other  questions  he  was  asked  how  far  it  was  from  Port- 
land to  Boston.  On  receiving  the  correct  answer,  one  hundred  and  ten 
miles,  the  mother  further  inquired  whether  it  was  the  same  distance  from 
Boston  to  Portland.  Thinking  a  moment,  he  replied,  "  Yes,  hut  coming 
hack,  you  have  to  go  the  ten  miles  first.'''' 

Windfall. — The  origin  of  this  term  is  said  to  be  the  following :  Some 
of  the  nobility  of  England,  by  the  tenure  of  their  estates,  were  forbid- 
den felling  any  of  the  trees  in  the  forests  upon  them,  the  timber  being 
reserved  for  the  use  of  the  royal  navy.  Such  trees  as  fell  without  cut- 
ting were  the  property  of  the  occupant.  A  tornado  was,  therefore,  a 
godsend,  in  every  sense  of  the  term,  to  those  who  had  occupancy  of  ex- 
tensive forests ;  and  the  windfall  was  sometimes  of  very  great  value. 

A  SMART  BO  V. — A  supervisor  informs  us  that  while  examining  a  school 
in  his  own  town,  a  few  weeks  ago,  the  "  mistress  "  trotted  out  an  urchin 
to  exhibit  his  proficiency  in  spelling.  The  little  four-year-old,  to  be  sure, 
did  not  know  all  the  letters,  but  he  could  spell  some.  John,  spell  man. 
John  straightened  up  and  spelt — "  c-o-l-t — man.'''' 

Little  offenders.  —  The  press  teems  with  errors  in  single  words,  or 
letters,  even,  which  are  sometimes  serious,  oftener  only  amusing.  Our 
own  columns  are  by  no  means  exempt.  An  exchange  says,  "  Like  the 
waters  of  Siloam  which  go  swifthj.^l    It  should  read,  "  softly.''' 

Equivocal.  —  An  exchange,  speaking  of  a  candidate  for  Congress  in 
the  third  district,  says,  '■  We  are  little  inclined  to  wish  his  residence  had 
_been  taken  in  t\m  first  district."  Does  he  intend  to  say  we  are  not  much 
inclined,  or  somewhat  inclined  ? 

Slate  Pictures. — These  admirable  little  books  are  just  the  thing  for 
young  cliildren  at  school.  While  they  amuse,  they  also  instruct  in  draw- 
ing, and  are  about  the  nicest  little  apparatus  for  primary  and  interme- 
diate schools  that  we  know  of. 

Politeness. — An  officer  in  battle  happening  to  bow,  a  cannon-ball 
passed  over  his  head,  and  took  olf  the  head  of  the  soldier  who  stood  be- 
hind him.     "  You  see  tliat  a  man  never  loses  by  politeness,"  said  he. 


Slum  tnxhx 
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EDUCATIONAL  PE0GEES8. 

CONCLUDED. 

I  HAVE  thus  adverted  to  the  evidence  of  improvement  in  our 
system  of  popular  instruction  as  seen  in  an  awakened  interest  in 
regard  to  the  best  methods  of  school  discipline  and  teaching ;  in 
test-books  on  an  improved  plan  and  a  more  philosophical  theory 
of  instruction ;  in  a  modification  of  our  whole  system  of  free 
schools  —  in  better  school-houses  —  new  apparatus,  and  the  sys- 
tem of  graded  schools ;  in  a  more  thorough  supervision  of  the 
working  of  the  system  both  by  town  and  State ;  and  in  better 
modes  of  discipline.  In  consequence  of  these  various  changes, 
I  have  no  doubt  the  sources  of  a  much  better  education  are  now 
open  to  the  children  of  the  poorest  as  well  as  the  most  wealthy 
citizen  than  were  had  forty  years  ago.  Branches  are  now 
taught  in  our  public  schools  which  were  confined  then  to  our 
best  academies  or  to  our  colleges,  and  some  which  were  then 
taught  nowhere.  What  is  of  more  importance,  if  my  observa- 
tion is  correct,  the  style  of  teaching  in  our  schools  generally  is 
far  in  advance  of  the  teaching  of  those  days.  For  pupils  then 
did  not  get  much  genuine  teaching,  I  would  not  assert  that 
there  were  then  no  good  teachers.  Some  men  seem,  as  I  have 
intimated  ahready,  bom  to  be  teachers  of  youth.  They  love  to 
teach,  and  their  insight  of  mental  phenomena,  their  invention  and 
earnestness  and  skill,  devise  apt  methods  of   communicatino- 
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knowledge  and  stimulating  youthful  minds.  "Without  such  in- 
sight and  inventive  skill,  and  earnestness,  all  sources  of  informa- 
tion on  the  subject,  now  so  abundant,  will  not  make  a  good  teach- 
er. Institutes  of  instruction  and  normal  schools  do  not  avail  to 
render  all  who  attend  upon  them  efficient  instructors  or  school 
governors,  any  more  than  law  schools  insure  that  all  who  enjoy 
their  privileges  shall  become  able,  astute,  successful  lawyers  and 
advocates.  But  we  must  bear  in,  mind  that  the  great  desidera- 
tum in  this  matter  of  education  is  to  secure  skillful,  efficient 
teachers  and  governors.  Fine,  commodious,  well-appointed 
school-buildings,  with  their  apparatus  and  libraries,  are  mere  ex- 
pense and  show  if  there  be  not  faithful,  accomplished  teachers  to 
occupy  them.  I  could  wish  that  our  State  might  come  up  to  the 
example  of  Massachusetts  in  her  normal  schools.  Teaching  is 
a  science,  founded  on  the  laws  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  gov- 
ernment of  a  school  depends  for  its  success  on  a  judicious  re- 
gard to  the  laws  of  our  moral  nature.  Teaching  is  a  profession, 
or  should  be  regarded  as  such,  for  which  due  preparation  should 
be  made  under  the  guidance  of  those  who  have  skill  and  experi- 
ence. If  it  is  expected  of  one  who  sets  himself  up  for  an  adept 
in  any  mechanical  trade,  that  he  shall  serve  an  apprenticeship, 
surely  it  is  reasonable  to  demand  of  one  who  undertakes  the 
office  of  training  the  youthful  mind,  that  most  wonderful  handi- 
work of  our  Creator,  and  on  the  proper  dealing  with  which  so 
much  depends,  both  for  the  individual  and  for  society,  that  he 
shall  have  studied  its  laws  and  the  best  methods  of  guiding  and 
stimulating  its  powers,  as  well  as  make  himself  master  of  the 
branches  to  be  taught  and  the  true  method  of  developing  them 
and  bringing  them  to  the  capacity  of  his  pupils.  Says  a  lecturer 
at  Cambridge,  England,  in  speaking  of  the  model  teacher,  "  If 
choice  were  to  be  made  between  two  men,  the  one  with  10  per 
cent,  of  attainments,  and  90  per  cent,  of  teaching  power,  and  the 
other  with  these  proportions  reversed,  the  former  would  make 
the  better  teacher.  Practical  skill,  far  more  than  profound 
knowledge,  is  the  great  desideratum  in  a  school-master  for  peo- 
ple's schools.  We  do  not  underrate  attainments,  but  there  are 
other  elements  requisite  to  success,  and,  above  all,  the  teacher's 
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own  example  of  punctuality,  order,  justice,  temper,  attention  to 
personal  cleanliness  and  dress,  are  the  best  lessons  he  can  give 
to  his  pupils."  To  secure  the  highest  qualifications  for  teaching, 
it  certainly  would  seem,  we  cannot  be  satisfied  with  anything 
less  than  institutions  provided  for  this  object  exclusively,  which 
shall  afford  him  who  is  to  become  a  teacher  of  youth  opportu- 
nities for  studying  the  philosophy  of  instruction,  and  for  exer- 
cising himself  in  the  practice  of  the  duties  to  which  he  is  to  de- 
vote himself;  just  as  the  student  of  law  has  his  law  school  where 
he  hears  the  principles  of  his  future  profession  unfolded  by  able 
professors,  and  the  mock  court,  in  which  he  can  try  his  hand  in 
the  conduct  of  cases ;  as  the  student  of  medicine  has  the  medi- 
cal school,  where  competent  and  experienced  lecturers  unfold 
the  theory  and  practice  of  his  profession,  and  he  has  opportuni- 
ties for  dissection  and  for  observing  the  treatment  of  disease.  I 
hope  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  quacks  in  teaching  shall  be 
held  in  the  same  estimation  as  quacks  in  law  or  in  medicine. 

It  is  well  for  us  occasionally  to  compare,  as  we  have  been  do- 
ing, the  present  with  the  past.  In  our  urgency  to  promote  the 
interests  of  any  cause,  the  hindrances  we  meet  are  apt  to  make 
us  think  that  the  cause  we  have  espoused  is  not  advancing,  and 
we  bpcome  discouraged,  and  imagine  that  our  labors  are  fruit- 
less. At  such  hours  of  despondency,  if  we  look  back  over  years 
that  are  gone,  and  consider  the  results  which  time  and  the  labors 
of  those  who  preceded  us  have  brought  about,  we  discover  plain 
indications  of  progress.  Real,  permanent  improvements  in  such 
a  matter  as  that  of  the  education  of  a  great  State  are  slow  in 
their  movement  We  are  encouraged,  then,  to  renew  our  dili- 
gence by  such  a  review  as  we  have  made.  It  is  no  time  now  to 
falter  or  relax  effort.  "With  all  that  has  been  accomplished, 
much  has  been  left  us  to  do  to  hold  on  by  what  has  been  gained, 
and  to  press  forward  to  yet  higher  results.  With  all  our  im- 
provements, town  committees  will  be  unfaithful,  and  employ 
cheap,  incompetent  teachers.  Men  that  have  abundance,  will,  in 
every  community,  oppose  all  movements  which  will  add  a  dollar 
or  two  to  their  yearly  tax.  In  every  district  there  will  be  grum- 
bling if  the  new  ideas  interfere  with  some  old  custom  or  prejudice 
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We  shall  not  always  find  open  sea  and  favoring  breezes.  Our 
duty  is  to  do  what  We  can  in  a  good  cause  with  willing  hearts 
and  buoyant  hopes.  We  are  laboring  at  the  foundations  of  the 
republic. 

In  conclusion,  I  shall  be  indulged  a  remark  or  two  on  a  point 
which  has  been  made  the  topic  of  one  of  the  letters  recently  ad- 
dressed by  the  State  Superintendent  of  schools  to  the  Governor. 
I  refer  to  the  importance  of  making  the  youth  of  our  common 
schools  familiar  with  the  fundamental  ideas  of  our  National  Gov- 
ernment and  of  our  Congtitution  and  its  history.  A  brief  work, 
perhaps  more  than  one,  has  been  published  for  this  object.  This 
subject  need  not  occupy  much  time  in  our  schools ;  but  recent 
developments  show  the  great  importance  of  it.  The  model 
Prussian  system  of  schools  is  a  part  of  the  State  policy  of  the 
kingdom.  Why  should  not  ours  be  also  a  part  of  our  State  pol- 
icy ?  Not  to  make  partisans  in  politics,  but  to  rear  loyal  mea 
and  women.  Such  a  course  of  instruction  Avould  fortify  the 
public  mind  against  the  strange  and  inexcusable  political  heresy 
which  lies  at  the  foundation  of  the  monstrous  and  shameful  trea- 
son and  rebellion  which  has  struck^at  the  life  of  the  freest,  most 
beneficent  government  the  sun  shines  upon.  A  slight  knowledge 
of  our  National  Constitution  and  its  history  would  expose  the 
utter  groundlessness  and  absurdity  of  the  doctrine  of  secession 
and  of  State  rights  on  which  the  rebellion  has  established  itself. 
Are  we  citizens  of  a  Nation  ?  Have  we  a  Government  ?  and 
does  not  every  citizen  owe  it  allegiance  ?  That  is  the  question 
now  at  issue.  Every  child  should  be  taught  that  when  he  be- 
comes a  man,  and  comes  into  the  possession  of  civil  rights,  his 
first  allegiance  is  due  to  the  Government  and  Constitution  of  the 
land.  His  paramount  duty  is  to  maintain,  at  all  hazards,  at  what- 
ever cost,  the  honor  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  the  symbol  of  the 
nation's  life  and  dignity  and  power,  under  which  his  father's  or  hib 
neighbor's  ships  have  gained  for  him  his  wealth,  and  without  the 
protection  of  which  his  father's  or  his  neighbor's  property  is 
scarce  worth  a  straw.  The  most  appalling,  astounding  aspect 
of  the  scene  of  things  now  enacting,  is  the  utter  ignoring  by  so- 
called  statesmen  and  military  and  naval  men  of  that  which  is  a 
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nation's  life,  the  solemn  pledge  and  oath  of  loyalty  to  its  institu- 
tions, as  if  it  were  a  thing  of  naught  I  would  at  once  arrest 
this  fatal  heresy  in  our  national  politics  by  setting  that  matter 
right  in  every  school  and  in  every  household. 


LIFE  IN  THE  SCHOOL-KOOM.    NO.  2. 

It  was  my  fortune  to  have  the  care  of  a  school  in  one  of  the 
seaports  of  Massachusetts  for  seven  months.  The  pupils  com- 
prised all  ages,  from  four  to  twenty.  Among  them  were  several 
young  men  who  knew  something  of  "  life  on  the  ocean  wave," 
for  they  had  been  engaged  in  fishery  upon  the  Banks  of  New- 
foundland and  elsewhere,  and  one  of  them  had  spent  nearly  three 
years  on  board  of  a  whaler. 

There  were  attractive  young  women  and  interesting  little 
girls,  and  the  school  had  its  proportion  of  boys  who  could  answer 
any  advertisement  for  "  smart,  active  lads ;  "  and,  smaller  than 
these,  was  a  class  of  little  urchins,  bright,  restless,  and  fun-loving. 
The  whole  composed  a  school  sufficiently  mixed  to  satisfy  the 
most  strenuous  op  posers  to  graded  schools ;  and,  as  teacher  of 
this  medley,  I  was  duly  installed  by  the  Superintending  School 
Committee,  contrary  to  the  expressed  opinions  of  some  members 
of  the  district,  who,  taking  the  grown-up  boys  into  consideration, 
feared  that  a  woman  could  not  maintain  discipline  in  such  a 
school.  But  the  Committee,  whose  duty  it  was  to  select  and  em- 
ploy teachers  for  all  the  schools  in  town,  chose  to  make  the  ex- 
periment, and  placed  me  in  the  responsible  position. 

The  term  began  the  first  of  September ;  the  school  machinery 
had  been  put  into  successful  operation,  and  the  other  pupils  had 
learned  the  ways  and  wishes  of  their  teacher,  before  the  young 
men  became  members  of  the  school,  for  they  did  not  enter  till 
October.  They  were  orderly,  studious,  and  respectful,  and  the 
days  passed  swiftly  and  pleasantly. 

Among  the  various  interpretations  which  Dr.  Eight,  "the 
golden  rule  "  of  the  school-room,  allows,  is  this,  — "  Nothing  is  to 
be  chewed  or  eaten  in  the  school-room  during  school  hours ;  " 
and  this  application  of  the  rule  was  made  in  this  school.    The 
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minority  of  the  scholars  acquiesced  in  the  justness  of  the  prohi- 
bition, but  two  of  the  young  men  were  so  addicted  to  the  use  of 
tobacco,  that  before  they  entered  the  school,  they  asked  the  Com- 
mittee for  license  to  chew  tobacco  while  studying.  It  was  granted 
with  the  condition  that  they  should  furnish  themselves  with  a 
spittoon,  and  use  it  with  care.  It  was  a  disagreeable  novelty  in 
my  experience  as  teacher,  but  as  the  Committee  allowed  the  in- 
dulgence, and  as  the  young  men  were  very  quiet  and  even  bash- 
ful with  their  tobacco,  I  bore  it  patiently,  improving  every  fitting 
occasion  to  throw  my  influence  against  the  habit. 

Edwin  Clark  was  one  of  the  large  scholars,  and  his  blunt  good 
nature  and  quiet  drollery  made  him  a  favorite  with  them.  He 
was  not  a  brilliant  scholar,  nor  was  he  very  ambitious ;  and  an 
apparent  lack  of  confidence  in  his  own  abilities  caused  him  to 
appear  to  less  advantage,  in  recitation,  than  his  more  fluent  class- 
mates. I  sometimes  thought  that,  in  explaining  the  solution  of 
mathematical  problems,  he  assumed  awkwardness  to  conceal  this 
diffidence.  It  seemed  difficult  for  him  to  tell  what  he  knew,  and 
I  not  only  assisted  him  in  mastering  his  studies,  but  also  endeav- 
ored to  aid  him  in  acquiring  a  command  of  language,  so  that  he 
could  clothe  his  ideas  in  suitable  words. 

One  day  he  came  into  school  late,  and  shortly  after,  a  casual 
glance  of  my  eyes  detected  him  apparently  in  the  act  of  eating. 
He  was  not  one  of  the  tobacco-consumers ;  his  deportment  had 
been  so  invariably  good,  —  this  was  so  unlike  any  conduct  that  I 
had  learned  to  expect  from  him,  —  that  I  was  utterly  astonished, 
and  refused  to  credit  the  evidence  of  my  senses.  Soon  after, 
the  movement  was  repeated,  and  I  could  no  longer  doubt  that 
he  was  seeming  to  eat,  at  least. 

Perplexed  by  this  sudden  rebellion,  I  tried  to  reflect,  seeking 
for  some  reason  which  I  could  assign  as  the  probable  cause  of 
the  act,  but  in  vain.  Tumultuous  thoughts  flashed  through  my 
brain,  as  I  slowly  walked  down  the  aisle  toward  his  seat.  "What 
should  I  do  ?  This  young  man  was  boldly  and  deliberately 
transgressing  an  established  rule,  and,  whatever  his  motives 
might  be,  the  influence  of  his  conduct  would  lessen  and  perhaps 
destroy  my  control  of  the  school. 
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His  father  had  been  one  of  the  most  decided  against  employ- 
ing a  female  teacher;  during  those  moments  I  queried  whether 
it  was  his  knowledge  of  the  dispositions  of  his  own  sons  that  had 
caused  Mr.  C.  so  strongly  to  recommend  that  a  man  should  fill 
the  place  which  I  then  occupied. 

You,  brother  teachers,  with  the  stern  brow  and  the  strong 
arm,  can  hardly  sympathize  with  a  poor  school-mistress,  when 
she  finds  one  of  her  largest  pupils,  a  man  in  size,  openly  defying 
her  authority. 

I  knew  that  Edwin  was  resolute  and  persevering ;  that  he 
could  be  willful  and  troublesome  if  his  anger  were  aroused,  I 
did  not  doubt ;  and  I  thought  him  really  sensitive,  notwithstand- 
ing the  "  don't  care  "  manner  which  he  sometimes  assumed. 

I  knew  that  he  must  yield,  or  the  discipline  of  the  school 
would  be  sacrificed,  and  my  usefulness  there  ended;  and  I 
paused  before  his  desk,  fully  conscious  that  moral  force  alone 
must  win  or  lose  in  that  conflict. 

Speaking  so  low  that  no  other  scholar  could  understand  me, 
I  asked  if  he  was  eating.  He  answered  "  Yes,"  with  annoying 
coolness.  I  asked  why  he  did  so.  His  reply,  "  I  wanted  to," 
and  \he  accompanying  expression  of  his  countenance,  were  not 
calculated  to  reassure  me  or  to  strengthen  my  hope  of  success. 

Mildly  but  faithfully  I  reasoned  with  him,  pointing  out  his 
personal  responsibility  in  supporting  order  and  maintaining  the 
reputation  of  the  school,  and  showing  him  the  weight  of  his  in- 
fluence, not  only  upon  his  equals,  but  also  upon  the  yoimger 
scholars  who  naturally  copy  the  example  of  their  elders. 

I  spoke  of  the  confidence  which  I  had  reposed  in  him,  and  of 
the  assistance  which  his  correct  deportment  had  rendered  to  my 
efibrts  to  restrain  the  waywardness  of  some  of  the  younger 
boys ;  and  asked  if  I  had  ever  seemed  unmindful  of  his  highest 
welfare,  or  had  ever  failed  to  treat  him  as  a  gentleman  and  a 
friend  should  be  treated.  Appealing  to  his  sense  of  honor  and 
to  his  self-respect,  I  endeavored  to  make  him  see  the  ingratitude 
and  rudeness  of  his  recent  behavior,  and  showed  him  what  I  had 
a  right  to  expect  of  him,  and  what  a  due  regard  for  himself 
required  him  to  do. 
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It  was  a  long,  earnest,  serious  talk,  and  it  ended  thus :  "  I 
have  done  wrong,  Miss  Wilson ;  forgive  me,  and  trust  me  again ;  " 
and  the  flushed  face  and  unsteady  voice  showed  the  struggle 
that  it  cost  him.  His  subsequent  conduct  proved  the  sincerity 
of  his  words,  and  I  never  had  occasion  to  regret  the  forgiveness 
which  was  then  so  freely  given.  It  was  the  last  time  that  he 
attempted  to  test  the  firmness  or  courage  of  the  school-mistress. 

C.  L.  Y.  A. 


FAMILIAR  EXERCISES   FROM  THE  BOOK  OF  NA- 
TURE.—NO.  III.* 

Teacher.    Well,  John,  this  is  a  pretty  hard  word,  isn't  it  ? 

John,  Yes,  sir,  we  couldn't  find  it  in  the  dictionaiy,  and  we 
wanted  to  know  what  it  means. 

Teacher.  It  is  a  scientific  term,  and  but  very  little  used.  It 
is  taken  from  two  Danish  words,  Kjoekken,  meaning  kitchen,  and 
Moedding^  meaning  refuse ;  giving  Kjoekkenmoeddingftx  kitchen 
refuse,  and  is  applied  to  collections  of  refuse  deposited  in  pre- 
historical  ages,  and  found  principally  on  the  shores  of  Denmark. 
These  depositions  contain  remains  of  animals  and  objects  which 
serve  to  give  us  some  insight  into  the  history  of  the  races  of  hu- 
manity then  existing.  European  Savans  say  these  deposits  cer- 
tainly belong  to  an  age  antecedent  to  that  covered  by  our  earliest 
histories,  and  they  may,  therefore,  be  termed  museums  of  the 
animal  and  floral  kingdom  of  that  pre-historic  age. 

John.    What  kinds  of  things  were  found  in  these  collections  ? 

Teacher,  They  consisted  principally  of  shells  with  broken 
bones  of  wild  animals, roughly  fashioned  instruments,  and  splinters 
of  flint,  coarse  pottery,  charcoal,  and  cinders.  There  was  a  com- 
plete absence  of  any  kind  of  metal,  and  there  were  remains  of 
no  kind  of  domestic  animals  except  the  dog.  This  shows  that 
the  people  of  those  days  resorted  to  the  seashore,  subsisted  on 
fish  and  game,  had  none  of  our  domestic  animals,  and  were  en- 

*  The  previous  articles,  Nos.  I.  and  II.,  were  published  under  the  GE^ERAL  Exer- 
cise. The  writer  adopts  this  caption  to  avoid  a  possible  confusion  of  authorship. 
Teachers  will  find  such  articles  as  Mr.  B.'s  instructive  and  useful  in  the  school- 
room.— Ed. 
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tirely  ignorant  of  metals  which  it  would  seem  almost  impossible 
to  do  without. 

George.  I  don't  see  how  they  could  live  without  having  metals 
to  make  things  of.     What  did  they  cut  with  ? 

Teacher.  Yes,  we  should  consider  it  a  great  privation,  but 
they  did  without  them,  for  that  was  in  the  period  or  era  of  pre- 
historical  civilization,  termed  the  Stone  age;  and  the  people  then 
living  used  nothing  but  roughly  made  implements  of  stone  or 
flint. 

Charles.     "What  do  you  mean  by  Stone  o^e  ? 

Teacher.  Before  the  beginning  of  history  there  was  a  long 
period  in  which  man  existed,  and  learned  men  and  antiquarians 
have  distinguished  the  leading  features  in  the  progress  of  this 
ante-historical  period,  by  dividing  it  into  three  principal  eras, 
termed  the  Ston>e  age,  the  Bronze  age,  and  the  Iron  age,  each 
age  being  distinguished  as  the  era  in  which  the  articles  were 
principally  used  which  gave  them  names. 

During  the  first,  or  stone  age,  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing, metals  were  unknown;  arms  and  cutting  instruments  being 
made  principally  of  flint,  but  sometimes  of  bone  and  horn.  This 
age  may  be  termed  the  first  phase  of  civilization. 

John.    What  was  the  first  kind  of  metal  used  ? 

Teaclier.  Copper,  undoubtedly,  as  it  is  the  metal  most  frequent- 
ly found  in  a  pure  form,  and  is  easily  worked  in  a  cold,  rough  state. 
The  use  of  copper  brings  us  to  the  second  era,  the  bronze  age, 
and  which  is  termed  the  second  place  in  the  development  of  civ- 
ilization. 

George.     What  is  bronze  ? 

Teaclier.  Bronze  is  formed  of  about  nine  parts  of  copper  and 
one  of  tin.  It  is  yet  much  used  in  casting  bells,  cannon,  and 
statues.  The  third  era,  or  iron  age,  begins  when  iron  first  ap- 
pears in  use.  Although  now  the  most  common,  it  is  the  most 
precious  and  valuable  of  metals,  in  the  practical  view  of  the 
question.  With  iron  came  silver,  and  also  glass,  coined  money, 
and  finally  the  alphabet,  which  all  characterize  the  third  or  iron 
age  as  the  most  wonderful  era  of  progress.  From  this  period 
is  dated  the  beginning  of  history  and  science,  and  with  writing 
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and  printing,  the  sphere  of  the  antiquarian  is  merged  in  that  of 
the  historian.  The  science  of  which  this  exercise  illustrates 
some  of  the  principles  is  termed  Archceology. 

Belfast,  Me.,  1862.  Geo.  E.  Brackett. 


ECHOES  FEOM  THE  SCHOOL-EOOM. 

"  Please,  Miss  E.,  may  I  ring  the  bell  this  morning  ?  "  said  a 
bright-eyed  little  girl  of  six  summers,  one  sunny,  summer  morn- 
ing. 

"  No ;  I  will  ring  it  myself,"  was  the  emphatic  reply.  Immedi- 
ately the  smile  vanished  from  the  face,  the  eyes  jBlled  with  tears, 
and  whispering,  "  You  promised  me  yesterday  I  might,"  she  slow- 
ly took  her  seat. 

To  please  the  little  ones,  it  had  been  my  practice  to  permit 
one  of  their  number  to  ring  the  recess  bell,  and  many  a  quiet 
hour  and  many  a  prompt  recitation  had  been  secured  in  view  of 
the  promised  reward. 

At  another  time  I  should  have  spoken  less  harshly,  but,  for  the 
last  half  hour,  I  had  been  so  constantly  plied  with  questions  that 
I  found  my  small  stock  of  patience  rapidly  vanishing. 

The  accusing  angel  was  already  by  my  side.  I  had,  by  my 
hastiness,  taken  a  drop  from  the  cup  of  happiness  of  a  merry- 
hearted  child,  and  how  should  it  be  restored  ?  simply  by  acknowl- 
edging my  error,  and  granting  the  requested  boon.  But  would 
not  this  be  lessening  my  authority  ?  I  wished  my  scholars  to 
understand  that  from  my  decision  there  was  no  appeal,  and 
should  I  revoke  it  now,  would  they  not  expect  it  on  every  occa- 
sion of  like  occurrence,  and  would  it  not  be  the  cause  of  much 
trouble  hereafter  ?  But  the  inward  monitor  was  not  thus  to  be 
silenced. 

Better,  far  better,  let  your  pupils  perceive  that  even  in  the 
smallest  things  you  are  guided  by  a  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
and  have  the  moral  courage  to  acknowledge  faults,  than  allow 
them  to  feel  that  these  are  of  minor  consequence,  provided  your 
commands,  even  if  unjust,  are  executed  to  the  letter.  My  bet- 
ter nature  conquered ;  and  going  to  the  little  one,  "  Ella,"  said 
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I,  "  I  had  for  the  moment  forgotten  my  promise,  but  to  atone  for 
my  forgetfulness,  you  may  ring  the  bell  both  morning  and  after- 
noon." 

Instantly  the  tears  were  dried,  the  face  beamed  with  happiness' 
and,  when  at  recess,  a  few  moments  afterwards,  I  heard,  "  I  knew 
the  teacher  would  not  tell  a  lie,  she  had  only  forgotten,"  and  a 
half  dozen  childish  voices  chimed  in,  "  Oh,  no ;  she  always  does 
as  she  says  she  will,"  I  could  not  fail  to  see  how  intuitively 
childhood's  mind  draws  the  line  between  right  and  wrong,  or  to 
reflect  upon  the  impression  which  might  have  been  made  upon 
these  same  minds,  had  I  pursued  a  different  course.  I  had  been 
taught  a  lesson  from  the  incident  of  that  morning,  which  was  not 
soon  to  be  erased  from  memory's  tablet ;  and  could  these  echoes 
fall  upon  the  ear  of  all  who  are  engaged  in  teaching,  their  im- 
port would  be,  deal  with  the  little  ones  gently,  truthfully,  wisely, 
lest  by  some  seemingly  trifling  act,  you  mar  forever  the  beauty 
of  the  gem  for  a  time  committed  to  your  care. 

Freeport,  Maij,  1862.  Allie  Ray. 


Heating  School  Rooms. — Of  all  the  blessings  that  can  be  en- 
joyed by  man,  health  is  the  greatest ;  and  as  it  is  the  luxury  of 
old  age,  it  should  bo  the  birthright  of  childhood.  Yet  our  pres- 
ent system  of  heating  public  schools  with  immense  stoves,  the 
flues  of  which  are  often  hot  enough  to  scorch  the  floors  on 
which  they  stand,  is  prejudicial  in  the  extreme;  and,  as  every 
teacher  knows,  is  productive  of  headaches,  bleeding  at  the  nose, 
and  incapacity  for  study ;  it  also  lays  the  foundation  of  sickness, 
and  deprives  the  little  ones  of  the  ruddy  face  and  physical 
strength  to  enjoy  out-door  romps.  Cannot  some  better  system 
be  introduced  —  hot  water  or  steam  ?  School  Officers  should 
look  to  it,  if  they  hope  the  pupils  of  the  schools  to  become  strong 
and  healthy  men  and  women.  —  Ex. 

Begin  Early. — It  is  better  to  throw  a  guard  about  the  baby's 
cradle  than  to  sing  a  psalm  at  a  bad  mans  death-bed ;  better  to 
have  care  while  the  bud  is  bursting  to  the  sun,  than  when  the 
heat  has  scorched  the  heart  of  the  unguarded  blossom. 
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NATURE  AND  ART. 

Compare  the  point  of  the  finest  needle  to  the  sting  of  the  busy 
bee.  Compare  the  finest  piece  of  mechanism  to  the  Httle  spiders 
web.  Compare  the  most  complicated  arrangements  with  the 
works  of  the  tiniest  insect.  Man  at  best  is  but  a  copyist,  —  The 
beaver  will  teach  him  masonry.  The  industrious  bee,  economy 
of  construction. — The  caroling  bird,  music.  We  build,  so  do 
birds  their  nests.  "We  navigate,  so  do  fish,  changing  their  locali- 
ties with  the  greatest  regularity.  We  spin,  so  does  the  silkworm 
its  golden  cocoon.  Go  to  the  ant,  consider  her  ways,  which  hav- 
ing no  guide,  overseer,  or  ruler,  provideth  her  meat  in  the  sum- 
mer and  gathereth  her  food  in  the  harvest.  The  conies  are  but 
a  feeble  folk,  yet  make  they  their  houses  in  the  rocks.  The  lo- 
custs have  no  king,  yet  go  they  forth  all  of  them  in  bands.  The 
spider  taketh  hold  with  her  fingers,  and  is  in  kings'  palaces.  Con- 
sider the  lilies  of  the  field ;  they  toil  not,  neither  do  they  spin,  and 
yet  Solomon  in  all  his  glory  was  not  arrayed  like  one  of  these. 
"  Hast  thou,"  inquired  the  Creator  of  Job,  "  entered  into  the 
treasures  of  the  snow  ?  or  hast  thou  seen  the  treasures  of  the 
hail  ?  Where  wast  thou  when  the  morning  stars  sang  together, 
and  all  the  sons  of  God  shouted  for  joy  ?  Had  I  the  eloquence 
of  Demosthenes,  the  descriptive  powers  of  a  Milton,  and  the 
tongue  of  a  Byron,  I  should  need  them  all  to  picture  even  faint- 
ly the  exquisite  beauties  of  nature. — Lectures  on  the  Geometry  of 
Nature  and  the  Arts. 


Object  Lessons. — A  method  of  teaching  but  little  practiced, 
and  yet  probably  the  most  natural,  is  that  of  taking  an  object, 
and  giving  information  to  scholars  by  presenting  it  to  their  direct 
observation.  Here  the  pupil  is  not  dependent  on  the  text-book 
or  the  teacher,  but  sets,  judges,  and  knowsfor  himself ;  he  learns 
of  qualities  and  things  before  words  and  terms.  Subjects  for 
such  lessons  are  abundant  everywhere,  and  the  ingenious  teacher 
can  hardly  fail  of  making  them  interesting,  from  whatever  portion 
of  the  great  domain  of  nature  they  may  be  drawn. 
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A  FAIR  MISS  CALLS  FOR  REFORM. 

Mr.  Editor, — The  following  lines  were  written  as  a  "  compo- 
sition^^^  to  be  read  in  the  High  School  in  our  village ;  and  I  take 
the  liberty  to  send  them  to  you  for  publication.  There  is  more 
sentiment  than  poeLry  in  them,  I  am  aware ;  still  they  may  incite 
some  young  man  to  reform  himself  of  the  use  of  tobacco,  or  pre- 
vent his  learning  tlje  "  mystic  art^  The  fair  Miss,  who  put  them 
into  her  teachers  hand,  and  sounded  the  note  of  reform  among 
the  "  young  gents  *'  of  that  school,  is  worthy  of  the  hand  and 
heart  of  one  who  neither  cJieics  nor  smokes  the  filthy  weed. 

Young  gents,  belonging  to  this  school, 
Why  play  the  dunce,  and  ape  the  fool  1 

Your  minds  to  study,  do,  I  beg,  devote, 

And  in  your  teens  prepare  for  fatare  note. 

The  clownish  deeds  we  sometimes  see 

Will  lead  you  on  to  infamy ; 
And  he  who  thinks  thereby  to  win  esteem. 
So  low  will  sink,  that  naught  will  him  redeem. 

The  mind  demands  your  constant  care  ; 

Enlarge  your  views,  excite  desire  ; 
Nor  ever  more  your  Maker's  name  blaspheme. 
But  rev'rence  Him  whose  majesty's  supreme. 

Why  do  you  use  that  filthy  weed  "i 

Than  which  no  poison  can  exceed  ; 
Why  strive  so  hard  the  mystic  art  to  learn 
Of  sucking  smoke  through  tubes  or  pipes  that  bum  1 

Why  should  so  fine  a  student  boy 

Neglect  his  books  for  such  employ  ? 
Stain  his  sweet  lips,  corrupt  therewith  his  breath, 
His  teeth  rust  out,  and  shroud  himself  for  death  1 

Then  throw  your  poison  all  away, 

And  win  esteem  while  yet  you  may  ; 
For  LADIES,  sure,  their  lore  tcili  neviT  plight 
To  him  icho  chtict,  or  iucks  an  old  clay  pipe. 

Anti-Tobacco  Jottmal. 
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co3S"r)XJCTEr)  by  h.  a..  r.ix)eotjt,  :MON"so2sr,  iviit:. 

AN8WEES  TO  QUESTIONS  IN"  THE  TEACHER  FOR 

MARCH. 

The  question,  "  Is  $12,375  a  compound  number  ?  "  admits  of 
two  answers.  As  we  generally  read  it,  it  is  a  compound  num- 
ber, since  the  concrete  units  are  of  different  denominations,  viz., 
$,  cts.,  ms.  "We  may  read  it  decimally  and  then  it  ceases  to  be 
a  compound  number,  because  the  concrete  units  become  of  the 
same  denomination,  viz.,  %. 

"  Can  we  multiply  one  compound  number  by  another  ?  "  We 
cannot,  except  in  those  cases  where  we  have  denominations  rep- 
resenting the  product  of  concrete  units  multiplied  by  concrete 
units  ;  for  example,  square  feet  represent  the  product  of  feet  by 
feet ;  square  inches,  the  product  of  inches  by  inches.  Concrete 
numbers  must  be  multiplied  by  abstract.  Otherwise  we  could 
obtain  two  correct  answers  to  the  same  question.  For  instance, 
the  question,  "  How  much  is  25  cts.  multiplied  by  25  cts.  ?  " 
would  admit  of  two  answers,  25  ct8.X25  cts.r=:625  cts.  .25X.25 
i=.0625.  We  can  find  the  square  contents  of  a  board  12  ft.  6' 
long,  and  2  ft.  4'  3"  wide,  since  we  have  denominations  repre- 
senting product  of  ft.  by  ft.,  ft.  by  in.,  &c.  We  cannot  multiply 
12cwt.  3qr.  181b.  by  2£  15s.  6d.,  because  we  have  no  denomina- 
tions representing  qr.  multiplied  by  £,  lb.  by  s.,  qr.  by  d.,  &c. 
We  can  perform  the  question,  "  What  is  the  cost  of  12cwt.  3qr. 
181b.  of  sugar  at  2£.  15s.  6d.  per  cwt.  ?  "  by  using  the  concrete 
numbers  2£.  15s.  6d.,  and  the  abstract  numbers  representing  the 
number  of  cwt.  qr.  and  lb.     Thus 

2£.  15s.  6d.  X  12=r33£.  Gs.  Od.  ') 

2£.  15s.  6d.x3-^4=£2.  Is.  7^d.  \  =35£.  17s.  7f3d. 

2£.  15s.  6d.Xl8-^100=0£.  9s.  ll||d.  > 

I  think  it  proper  to  say,  "  multiply  the  length  by  the  breadth." 

Myth. 
There  is  an  important  error  of  expression  to  which  teachers 
and  pupils  are  too  much  addicted.    Thus  we  frequently  hear  it 
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said,  "  To  find  the  value,  multiply  the  price  by  the  quantity."  If 
1  lb.  of  sugrar  cost  12  cts.  it  is  evident  that  75  lbs.  will  coat  75 
times  12  ct^.,  and  not  75  lbs.  times  12  cts.  The  latter  would  be 
sheer  nonsense.  Let  it  be  firmly  fixed  in  the  mind  that  the  mul- 
tiplier is  always  an  abstract  number,  and  that  the  product  is  of 
the  same  denomination  as  the  multiplicand,  and  hence  is  an  in- 
fallible index  to  show  which  of  the  two  factors  is  really  the  mul- 
tiplicand. In  the  example  above  it  is  more  convenient  and  natur- 
al to  use  12  as  the  multiplier,  but  as  the  multiplicand  can  suffer 
no  change  of  denomination,  12  is  the  true  multiplicand,  and  75  is 
the  multiplier,  though  in  the  operation  it  is  indifferent  how  the 
numbers  are  written. 

Since  division  is  the  converse  of  multiplication,  the  dividend, 
divisor,  and  quotient  of  the  one  corresponding  to  the  product, 
multiplicand,  and  multiplier  of  the  other,  it  follows  that  when  the 
dividend  is  a  concrete  number,  the  divisor  must  also  be  concrete 
and  of  course  the  quotient  abstract.  For  cents  can  be  divided 
by  cents,  and  cents  only ;  pounds  by  pounds,  and  pounds  only, 
&c.  That  this  is  the  case  is  evident  from  the  fact  that  division 
is  but  a  process  of  finding  how  many  times  one  number  can 
be  subtracted  from  another,  and  as  we  cannot  subtract  pounds 
from  cents,  so  we  cannot  divide  cents  by  pounds.  Thus,  at  12 
cents  a  pound  we  can  buy  as  many  pounds  of  sugar  for  1^ 
cents  as  12  cents  are  contained  times  in  144  cents.  Again,  if 
12  p)ound3  of  sugar  cost  144  cents,  1  pound  will  cost  as  many 
cents  as  12  is  contained  times  in  144,  or  ^^  of  144  cents.  Here 
it  is  evident  we  cannot  divide  144  cents  by  12 ;  if  we  could  we 
should  have  to  say  that  12  is  contained  in  144  cents  12  cents 
times,  and  then  we  might  say  that  12  cents  times  12  are  144 
cents.  But  we  may  divide  144  cents  into  12  equal  parts,  each  of 
which  shall  represent  the  value  of  one  pound  of  sugar.  The 
operation  would  be,  practically,  upon  abstract  numbers,  the  logic 
or  philosophy  involved  in  the  question  determining  the  name 
afterwards. 

ilYTH  is  plainly  in  error  in  stating  that  we  have  denominations 
representmg  the  product  of  concrete  units  by  concrete  units. 
We  have  denominations  whose  unit  of  measure  is  a  unit  of  but- 
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face,  i.  e.  a  square  described  on  the  unit  of  length.  Thus  the 
linear  unit  being  1  foot,  the  corresponding  unit  of  surface  will 
be  a  square  on  1  foot  in  length,  or  1  square  foot.  Now  if  the 
number  of  linear  units  in  length  be  multiplied  by  the  number  of 
linear  units  in  breadth,  the  product  will  equal  the  number  of  su- 
perficial units — a  fact  usually  expressed  by  saying,  "  the  length 
multiplied  by  the  breadth  equals  the  square  contents."  Though 
not  strictly  true,  the  statement  may,  for  the  sake  of  convenience, 
be  used  to  express  in  a  concise  form  the  above  principle. 

Our  standard  unit  of  linear  measure  is  the  yard,  and  is  the 
same  as  the  imperial  yard  of  Great  Britain. 

It  has  been  determined  that  the  length  of  a  pendulum  vibrating 
seconds  in  a  vacuum  at  the  level  of  the  sea,  latitude  of  London* 
and  at  a  temperature  of  62°  Fah.  is  39.1393  inches,  36  of  which 
are  1  yard.  Thus,  should  our  standard  inch,  foot,  &c.,  be  lost, 
they  could  readily  be  restored. 

SOLUTION  OF  QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XIII. 

If  l  of  the  wood  is  cut  off  then  will  there  remain  ^  between 
the  chord  of  the  segment  cut  off  and  the  parallel  diameter,  which 
contains  two  equal  sectors,  and  a  triangle  whose  base  A  B  is  the 
chord  of  the  segment,  and  whose  altitude  C  D  is  the  difference 
between  the  radius  and  the  depth  of  the  saw-cut.  Put  a;=zthe 
arc  of  one  of  the  sectors  :  then  C  Dz::sin.  a;,  and  ^  A  Bzrcos.  x. 
Radius  being  1,  the  area  of  the  two  sectors  is  a;,  and  the  area  of 
the  triangle  is  sin.  x  cos.  z.  Then  ar-j-sin.  x  cos.  z=:^  n ,  or  2  a; 
-|-2  sin.  X  cos.  a;==:^TT .  But  since  2  sin.  x  cos.  a;:=:sini  2x,  2z-\-s\q. 
2zz=^  n ,  an  equation  which  can  be  solved  only  by  approxima- 
tion. But  sin.  2x  cannot  be  much  less  than  2x,  therefore  x=^^2 
n  =15°  nearly.  Again,  2  sin.  2x=^^  n  nearly,  (about  as  much 
too  large  as  sin.  2a;=:2a;  is  too  small)  from  which  wo  find  by  table 
of  natural  sines  a;=15°  47'  nearly.  Hence  x  must  be  between  15"^ 
and  15°  47'.  Assuming  some  value,  say  15°  20',  and  correcting 
by  the  known  areas,  we  readily  compute  the  chord  11.57-|-inches. 

ThenV^f— 5.785^=1.59+  .6— 1.59-|-  =4.4  inches  nearly.  Ans. 

R.    A.    R. 
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SOLUnOJI   TO   QUESTION   HO.  XIT. 

r2-|-y=34.     x— y2— 86. 
'      y=3-i— 22    x+(34— x2)2— 86.    2*— 68a:2^x-f-1070=0. 
(x— 5)  {x^+bx^—i^x—2U)=0.    2—5=0.    2=5.    y=9. 

w. 

ANOTHER    METHOD. 

x24-y=:34.  y2_|_x^86.  y=31— x2=^86— x,  which  gives 
X*— 68x2=  _i070_x.  Completing  squares,  x*— 68x2+1156= 
86 — X.  Xow  since  the  first  member  is  a  perfect  square,  the  sec- 
ond must  be,  and  x  must  be  of  such  value  that  the  difference  be- 
tween 86  and  x  will  be  that  square.  A  moment's  •  thought  will 
show  that  X  mustznS,  whence  y=9.  TJifcs. 

TJnus  need  not  go  so  far,  for  regarding  the  original  equations 
only,  "  a  moment's  thought  will  show  that "  z  cannot  be  greater 
than  5,  since  the  greatest  square  in  34  is  25 ;  nor  can  it  be  less 
than  5,  since  the  greatest  square  in  86  is  81,  and  x  must  be  the 
difference ;  hence,  &c. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XVn. 

All  hands  caught :  the  universal  answer  has  been,  "just  the 
circumference  of  the  rollers." 

Proposer  reasons  thus :  If  the  rollers  had  turned  on  their 
axes  (i,  e.  if  their  axes  had  been  stationary),  the  building  would 
have  moved  just  the  circumference  of  the  rollers ;  but  the  rollers 
move  ahead  at  one  turn  just  their  circumference;  hence  the 
building  moves  twice  the  circumference  of  the  rollers,  8x3.141- 
592  X  2=50.265-|-inche8.     Ans. 

Myth  "  don't  think  much  of  such  questions  as  the  5th,  page 
367,  Greenleaf,"  but  sends  the  following  solution  by  Alo-ebra : 
X,  y,  and  zzrrsheep,  lambs,  and  pigs. 

y      z 
x-\-y-{-zz=20.  4x-\ 1 =20,  from  which  equations  we  ob- 

2      4 

y 

tarn  2=4 .     x=4— ?.     y=15f.     Let  t=l,  and  x=3,  y=15, 

15  .  '^        » 

2=2.    There  can  be  only  one  series  of  answers,  and  that  when 
t=l. 
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QUESTION'S  FOR  SOLUTION. 

22.  Two  circles  whose  diameters  are  48  inches  and  6  inches, 
are  tangent  to  the  same  straight  line  and  to  each  other.  What 
is  the  distance  of  the  point  of  contact  from  the  tangent  line  and 
from  each  point  of  tangency  ?  J.  J.  Abbott. 

23.  Required  the  surface  and  solidity  of  a  solid  that  will  ex- 
actly fill  the  largest  square  hole  that  can  be  made  through  a 
globe  2  feet  in  diameter.  J.  J.  Abbott. 

24.  In  an  isosceles  triangle  are  inscribed  three  circles;  the 
diameters  of  the  largest  and  smallest  are  18  and  8  inches.  Re- 
quired the  side  and  base  of  the  triangle.  J.  J.  Abbott. 

25.  Farmer  A.  has  a  field  through  which  runs  a  deep,  wide 
gully,  so  that  one  side  of  the  field  is  60  rods ;  whereas,  were  it 
a  level  plane,  it  would  be  but  40  rods.  How  many  more  boards 
will  it  take  to  build  a  fence  four  feet  high  along  this  side,  than  it 
would  were  it  a  level  plane  ?  c.  v.  t — e. 

26.  Three  men  carry  a  stick  of  timber  24  feet  long,  one  at 
the  hind  end,  the  other  two  by  a  lever.  How  far  from  the  other 
end  must  the  lever  be  placed  that  all  may  carry  equally  ? 

27.  A  farmer  had  a  staple  made  with  a  short  crook  or  angle 
in  it,  so  that  while  it  passed  through  the  middle  of  the  yoke,  it 
carried  the  ring  to  one  side  two  inches.  Where  did  the  draught 
come? 

It  is  well,  occasionally/,  to  propose  such  questions  as  these  to  a 
school.  They  are  sure  to  "  wake  up  mind,"  and  set  all  hands 
to  thinking.  Nor  do  they  awaken  an  interest  in  the  school-room 
alone,  but  are  talked  over  and  discussed  with  a  decidedly  good 
eifect  at  home  and  in  the  stores  and  shops. 

An  Arithmetical  Operation. — In  "  Smith's  Federal  Calculator  "  an 
amusing  anecdote  is  given,  to  the  following  purport :  A  fu-st-rate  class 
was  undergoing  a  close  examination  in  mental  arithmetic,  and  in  reply 
to  a  question  concerning  the  number  of  men  required  to  perform  a  cer- 
tain piece  of  work  in  a  specified  time,  the  class  responded,  "  Twelve  men 
and  two-thirds."  But  one  bright  fellovr,  more  discerning  than  the  others, 
instantly  added,  "Twelve  men  and  a  bat/ fourteen  years  old ;^^  fourteen 
being  the  two-thirds  of  twenty-one,  the  legal  age  of  manhood.  A  stu- 
dent of  decided  "  parts,"  that ! 
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S.  B.  L.'s  "  Queries  on  Plurals,"  and  especially  the  "  Reply," 
interested  me  much.  As  to  that  "  one  point,"  to  which  the  Ed- 
itor called  attention,  it  may  be  whether  "  one  mile  and  a  half," 
as  a  subject,  should  have  a  singular  or  plural  verb.  S.  B.  L.  has 
Goold  Brown  on  his  side,  decidedly,  though  some  grammarians, 
by  reference  to  the  mental  conception  experienced,  i. «.  regarding 
the  expression  as  conveying  the  idea  of  a  whole,  would  decide 
differently.     Thus,  45  miles  is  a  hard  day's  march,  &c. 

Query.  Should  we  say.  The  United  States  is  or  are  a  power- 
ful nation  ?  Are  there  any  real  exceptions  to  the  rule  that  a  verb 
must  agree  with  its  subject  nominative  in  number  ? 

■Another  question.  On  page  304  of  the  Teacher,  are  such  ex- 
pressions as  -^^  oz.,  -iV  lb.,  /j  ft.,  I  yd,  &c.  Of  course  the  most 
natural,  and,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  best  method  of 
reading  such  expressions,  is  the  one  in  general  use ;  thus,  -^^  of 
an  ounce,  |  of  a  yard,  &c.,  but  for  brevity's  sake  it  may  some- 
times be  convenient  to  make  use  of  shorter  expressions.  Shall 
we  say,  ^^  ounce  or  ounjces,  \  yard  or  yards^  &c.  ?  (|  is  not  one, 
or  "  but  one ;  "  can  it  be  singular  ?  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  not 
'•  more  than  one,"  is  it  plural  ? )  Usage  is  somewhat  divided  here. 
Greenleaf  almost  invariably  says,  f  of  a  yard,  &c.,  though  he  has 
"Oj/ec?,"  and  "^  cewf."  Robinson,  Colbum,  Davies,  Eaton,  and 
others  have  such  expressions  as  ^  times.  Colbum  has  "  \  unitsz=. 
10  times  as  many  tenths."  But  in  another  place  he  makes  \  nomi- 
native to  a  singular  verb ;  thus,  "  since  \  contains,  &c.  Eaton  in- 
consistently has  «  5^  sign,""  "  f  ton,"  «  ^  unit;'  "  ^  wii7,"  but 
"  sIt  acresP  So  Davies  has  "  i  yards^  "  f  yards,""  and  "  ^  mik:' 
To  me  the  plural  form  sounds  better,  and  in  print  it  certainly 
looks  better.     Compare  -^  unit  with  ^^  units. 

Again,  should  we  say,  0  ten  or  tens?  Thus,  504=5  hundreds, 
0  ten  or  tens,  and  4  units.  Usage  says  the  latter,  though  the 
word  no  may  apply  to  a  noun  in  the  singular  or  plural,  indiffer- 
ently. Once  more,  s  — i.  Then  should  we  say  |  yard  or  yardst 
Shall  we  say  3  times  4  w  or  are  12  ?   -In  the  Teacher  for  Aug., 
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'61,  the  editor  promised  a  "  longer  discussion  "  to  settle  which 
method  is  entitled  to  the  preference,  and  said,  "  look  out  for  it  in 
our  next."    We  did  look,  and  are  looking  still.  k.  a.  r. 


GRAMMATICAL  INQUIRIES. 

Daily  or  Dayly. — Why  should  not  this  word  retain  the  y  in 
its  formation  from  the  word  day,  the  same  as  gayly,  gayety,  gay- 
ness,  and  others  regularly  following  the  rule  of  final  y  before  a 
vowel  in  a  primitive  word  ? 

If  it  is  correct  to  write  until,  why  not  write  til  and  stil  for  till 
and  still? 

Does  the  phrase,  "  A  pair  of  twins,"  mean  two  or  four  ?  Gram- 
marians sharply  contest  the  import  of  this  phrase. 

In  writing  obituary  or  other  notices  of  children  whose  fathers 
are  entitled  to  some  designation,  as,  Prof,  Dr.,  Esq.,  Rev.,  Hon., 
&c.,  how  shall  the  parents'  names  be  written  so  as  to  have  the 
title  apply  correctly  without  writing  both  in  full  ?  o.  w.  t. 

"  QUERIES  ON  PLURALS." 

Wo7i't  1  be  careful  how  I  "  handle  edge  tools  "  hereafter  ?  I 
now  fully  experience  the  truth  of  the  saying,  "  a  little  learning," 
&c.  No,  friend  S.  B.  L.,  I  thank  you  for  the  opinion,  but  most 
respectfully  "  inchne  "  the  gold  (leather  ?)  medal  and  the — honor. 
I  do  not  claim  to  write  grammatically ;  it  is  enough  for  me  if  I 
can  make  myself  understood,  and  I  should,  probably,  just  as  soon 
write,  "  one  mile  and  a  half  is  quite  a  distance,"  or,  "  the  dis- 
tance is  one  mile  and  a  half  of  a  mile,"  as  I  did  before  you 
proved  the  expression  to  be  improper.  But  is  it  not  too  sweep- 
ing a  term,  when  you  say,  "  everything  connected" with  the  word 
and  must  be  plural  ?  "  I  fear,  if  I  was  a  politician,  I  should  say, 
"  The  acts  of  too  many  of  our  public  functionaries  prove  that  am- 
bition, and  not  the  safety  of  the  country,  is  concerned.'^  Another, 
"  Your  friend  and  schoolmate,  whose  name  I  have  forgotten,  has 
just  been  inquii  ing  for  you  ;  or,  "  Why  is  dust  and  ashes  proud  ?" 
As  to  peas  ov  pease,  the  former  is  the  manner  in  which  it  is  used 
in  our  leading  agricultural  journals  and  by  our  principal  agricul- 
tural writers,  and  it  may,  therefoi-e,  of  course,  be  considered  usage, 
and,  therefore,  right.  Hope  8.  B.  L.  will  continue  to  ventilate 
the  subject,  even  if  he  does  occasionally  "  poke  some  of  us  with 
a  sharp  stick."  g.  k.  b. 
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A  LESSON  IX  PATRIOTISM : 

BEING  AN  ADDRESS  DELIVERED  IX  GORHAM,  JULY  20tH,  ON  OCCA- 
SION OP  THE  DEATH  OF  JOSEPH  D.  HARMON,  OF  CO.  A,  FIFTH 
MAINE    VOLUNTEERS. 

Mr  YocNG  Friends  : 

The  sound  of  our  national  battles  has  been  hitherto  like 
the  roll  of  distant  thunder.  To-day  it  is  near  you,  like  the  sud- 
den crash  of  the  storm  overhead.  From  the  blackness  of  that 
storm  a  bolt  has  fallen,  whose  reverberations  are  more  startling 
than  you  have  heard  before.  In  this  is  neither  mystery  nor 
marvel.  Among  those  who  have  gone  down  before  this  blast  of 
the  death-angel  is  one  of  your  o\\"n  number ;  a  school-mate ;  a 
companion  of  your  manly  sports ;  a  member  of  your  Sabbath 
School ;  an  associate,  faithful  and  well  beloved.  I  count  it  not 
a  strange  thing  that  your  hearts  swell  with  strong  emotion,  and 
that  many  eyes  fill  with  tears  while  you  recall  his  memory 
to-day. 

We  are  assembled  at  this  hour  to  honor  that  memory ;  not 
the  memory  of  some  commanding  oflBcer ;  not  the  name  of  some 
great  general  fallen  at  the  head  of  his  army ;  not  the  heroism  of 
some  veteran  in  the  service,  whose  remains  are  borne  to  his 
burial  with  the  solemn  pomp  of  trailing  banners,  and  martial 
music,  and  arms  reversed  ;  but  the  memory  of  the  Christian  sol- 
dier-boy, whose  highest  ambition  was  to  serve  God  and  his 
country  with  fidelity ;  and  who  has  laid  his  remains  in  the  soil  of 
Virginia,  sacred  henceforth  to  us  and  to  thousands  beside,  in  a 
sense  not  known  before. 

I  come  to  bear  witness,  to  unite  my  testimony  with  yours,  to 
the  moral  worth  and  Christian  patriotism  of  our  youthful  hero. 
And  we  do  this,  not  as,  a  formal  ceremony,  but  with  the  most  cor- 
dial consent  of  our  judgments  and  our  hearts. 

For  nearly  two  years  before  he  left  us  for  the  scenes  of  war, 
Joseph  was  a  member  of  my  household.  During  a  part  of  this 
time  he  was  engaged  in  labor,  for  some  months  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  the  academy,  and  for  a  few  weeks   he  was  drilling  with 
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his  company  and  still  boarding  with  us.  I  need  not  delay  to 
dwell  upon  his  many  excellences  as  a  boy ;  his  fidelity  to  his 
employer ;  the  propriety  of  all  his  intercourse  with  the  family ; 
his  diligence  in  study,  and  the  earnestness  of  his  Christian  char- 
acter, before  he  began  to  entertain  the  question  of  duty  to  his 
country.  All  these  traits  of  personal  excellence  were  familiar  to 
those  who  knew  him  at  all.  His  teacher  in  the  Sabbath  School 
and  his  preceptor  at  the  academy  bear  with  me  the  most  earnest 
testimony  to  his  fidelity  in  every  relation  which  he  sustained. 

Let  us  open  the  first  chapter  of  our  story,  to-day,  with  the 
winter  evenings  of  1860-61.  The  great  questions  of  secession 
and  coercion;  the  problem  of  our  continued  existence  as  a  peo- 
ple ;  the  right  of  the  majority  to  inaugurate  its  newly  elected 
government, —  were  agitating  the  nation.  In  Congress  and  out  of 
it  were  felt  the  premonitory  throes  of  the  earthquake  which  is 
now  shaking  the  continent.  Men  in  high  places  were  either 
poisoned  with  sympathy  for  the  Kebellion,  or  appalled  by  its 
audacity.  The  timid  were  quaking  with  fear,  and  the  more 
hopeful  were  at  their  wits'  end.  What  should  be  done  ?  What 
could  he  done?  Such  was  the  burden  of  anxiety  which  op- 
pressed the  nation's  heart,  like  an  incubus,  in  that  blackest  mid- 
night of  our  history. 

Thanks  to  the  intelligence  of  the  people,  and  the  arts  which 
minister  to  that  intelligence,  the  loyal  North  and  West  caught 
every  message  which  flashed  along  the  wires,  and  pondered  everj' 
page  that  was  thrown  from  the  press.  Thought  was  kindled, 
patriotism  was  aroused,  and  the  purpose  was  formed  deep  down 
in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  to  rescue  the  ark  of  our  liberties 
from  the  touch  of  traitorous  hands,  or  to  die  in  the  effort. 
Many  young  hearts,  too,  throbbed  with  the  strong  pulses  of  this 
great  resolve  to  do  or  die.  Among  these  was  the  heart  of 
Joseph  D.  Harmon.  He  read,  —  he  questioned,  —  he  pondered. 
He  seized  with  eagerness  upon  whatever  intelligence  or  opinion 
might  aid  in  the  solution  of  the  great  question.  To  him,  as  to 
ten  thousand  others,  those  winter  evenings  over  the  daily  journals 
were  the  seed-time  of  thought,  the  birth-night  of  patriotic  and 
high  endeavor.  To  many  a  young  man  appeared  then  for  the 
first  time  the  truth  and  beauty  of  that  high-born  sentiment,  which 
he  had  before  regarded  as  only  a  classical  extravagance,  —  Dulce 
et  decorum  est  pro  patria  mori.    The  tide  of  patriotic  sentiment 
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rose  and  swelled  with  the  progress  of  the  rebellion.  Sumpter 
fell  by  dastardly  and  traitorous  hands.  Men  of  Maine*  and 
Massachusetts  fell  together  in  the  streets  of  Baltimore,  the  first 
sacrifice  of  Northern  blood  upon  the  new  altar  of  Liberty. 
Hosts  of  patriotic  men  rushed  to  avenge  it.  At  the  tap  of  the 
recruiter's  drum,  thousands  offered  their  lives  and  sacred  honor 
to  redeem  their  country  from  the  insult  cast  upon  her  fame. 

Should  our  young  friend  join  that  brave  army  of  the  coun- 
try's defenders  ?  Here  begins  our  second  chapter.  The  ques- 
tion of  personal  obligation,  for  some  time  before  occupying  his 
mind  with  more  or  less  interest,  became  now  a  matter  of  most 
serious  inquiry.  It  filled  his  thoughts,  his  conversation,  his 
prayers.  We  did  not  oppose  bis  going.  But  the  suggestion  of 
his  youth,  his  service  to  us  at  home,  the  inevitable  exposure  and 
danger  of  the  soldier's  life,  were  all  weighed  in  the  balance  of 
his  judgment  and  conscience,  and  found  wanting  in  force  against 
the  indications  of  duty,  which  finally  deepened  to  the  strongest 
conviction.  He  used  an  argument  like  this :  "  My  country  calls 
for  the  services  of  her  young  men  in  this  hour  of  her  danger. 
The  cause  of  my  country  is  the  cause  of  God  and  duty.  I  have 
neither  father  nor  mother  to  mourn  for  me,  should  I  die  in  the 
service.  I  can  be  spared  better  than  those  who  have  family 
friends  to  weep  over  their  fall.  Besides  this,  my  brother,  who 
has  already  enlisted,  may  need  my  assistance  in  the  hour  of 
temptation  or  suffering.     I  believe  it  my  duty  to  go." 

He  enlisted  accordragly ;  and  from  that  day  seemed  to  look 
upon  himself  as  consecrated  to  a  great  and  solemn  work.  Always 
thoughtful  and  earnest,  he  now  addressed  himself  to  the  thor- 
ough performance  of  every  duty,  in  tent  or  field.  In  the  first 
weeks  of  camp-life,  when  the  young  soldier  feels  most  keenly 
the  change  from  the  conveniences  of  home  to  the  harder  expe- 
riences of  soldier's  duty  and  soldier's  fare,  he  made  no  complaint  ; 
learning  thus  early  to  endure  hardness  as  a  good  soldier.  While 
yet  in  camp '  near  Portland,  he  visited  us  on  a  short  furlough ; 
and  while  he  reproved  some  of  his  comrades  for  finding  fault 
with  their  fare  and  treatment,  he  said  he  had  only  one  thing  to 
complain  of;  and  that  was  the  coarseness  and  profanity  of  many 
comrades  whose  influence  he  must  constantly  meet. 

*  Of  the  three  men  from  Massachusetta  who  fell  on  that  memorable  19th  of 
April,  two  were  Maine  men. 
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It  is  proper  to  say,  in  this  connection,  that  his  own  influence 
and  eflfort,  so  far  as  he  could  direct  them,  went  to  counteract 
these  habits.  I  have  the  testimony  of  his  chaplain  that  he  was 
correct  in  his  example,  and  faithful  in  his  endeavors  to  exert  a 
healthful  influence  on  those  around  him.  One  of  his  captains 
writes  me  in  a  recent  letter,  "  I  most  cheerfully  add  my  testimony 
to  his  good  conduct  while  under  my  command.  He  was  ever 
ready  for  any  duty  that  was  imposed  upon  him,  —  always  faith- 
ful, and  one  of  the  most  exemplary  young  men  I  was  ever 
acquainted  with." 

Another  chapter  in  this  sketch  of  our  young  friend  finds  him 
with  the  army  beyond  the  Potomac.  With  his  regiment  he  ap- 
proaches the  unfortunate  field  of  Manassas.  While  most  of  his 
company  are  compelled,  from  sheer  exhaustion,  to  drop  out  by 
the  way,  he  was  able,  with  a  score  of  his  companions,  to  endure 
that  cruel  march  at  double-quick,  and  reached  the  field  of  battle 
with  the  remnant  of  his  regiment  a  short  time  befoi'e  the  order 
to  retreat.  Once  in  action,  he  became  so  intent  upon  his  duty, 
loading  and  firing  in  face  of  the  enemy,  that  he  failed  to  notice 
when  his  companions  left  him.  He  wrote  us  afterward  that  he 
fired  the  last  gun  in  that  part  of  the  field,  and  was  the  last  of  his 
company  to  turn  upon  his  heel  in  that  unfortunate  retreat.  I 
believe  it  fully  on  his  own  simple  testimony,  for  I  never  knew  him 
false  to  the  truth. 

After  regaining  his  camp  near  the  Potomac,  he  wrote  us  that 
his  courage  was  still  equal  to  his  duty,  and  that  he  was  ready 
for  another  encounter. 

At  a  later  day,  sickness  drives  him  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
endures  with  patience  the  sufierings  necessarily  incident  to  hos- 
pital life ;  and  bears  as  well  as  he  can  the  hunger  and  neglect 
which  were  not  necessary.  At  this  point,  I  might  be  justified 
in  urging  upon  all  those  who  have  influence  in  high  places,  to 
demand  the  best  attention  of  physician  and  nurse  which  can  be 
procured  for  our  soldiers  in  the  hospital.  But  we  trust  that 
much  of  the  just  ground  of  complaint  once  existing  in  this  re- 
gard, has  been  already  removed. 

When  suflSciently  restored  to  be  of  service  in  the  care  of  others, 
our  young  friend  was  detailed  as  one  of  the  hospital  attendants, 
and  I  have  reason  to  know  that  ho  ministered  to  the  wants  of  his 
comrades  with  a  most  faithful  and  tender  care.     He  had  early 
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learned  some  of  those  household  oflScea  so  essential  to  the  effi- 
ciency of  nurse  and  attendant ;  and  his  knowledge  must  have 
served  him  well  in  his  new  position. 

But  he  became  weary,  as  every  true  soldier  must,  of  the  quiet 
though  important  duties  of  the  hospital.  When  orders  came  for 
his  Division  to  march  again  toward  Manassas,  he  could  not  be 
restrained  from  joining  his  company  in  the  experience  of  new 
enterprise  and  new  dangers.  Although  not  yet  in  proper  condi- 
tion to  endure  the  fatigues  of  the  march  and  the  battle,  he  was 
eager  to  share  in  whatever  peril  or  glory  might  await  his  com- 
rades. 

He  next  writes  us  on  board  the  transport  which  bears  him  to- 
ward Richmond.  The  same  solemn  sense  of  his  danger  and  his 
duty  appears  in  this  letter,  the  same  readiness  to  die  for  his 
country,  if  he  must. 

Under  date  of  May  30th,  he  writes  from  near  Mechanicsville, 
"  Here  I  am,  as  you  see,  near  Eichmond  ;  but  whether  I  ever  get 
there  remains  to  be  seen.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some  of  us  will, 
for  it  must  be  taken.  But  from  all  appearances  we  must  fight, 
and  fight  hard,  and  as  a  natural  consequence  many  will  fall.  And 
we  fall,  if  fall  we  must,  in  the  defense  of  our  country;  and  our 
lives  we  give  freely.  Pray  that  we  may  be  prepared ;  for  we 
know  that  fighting,  or  giving  our  lives  in  a  good  cause,  will  not 
save  our  souls.  Therefore  pray  earnestly  for  us.  We  have 
many  temptations  to  contend  with,  and  know  that  we  do  not  live 
as  we  should.  But  our  hearts  do  go  out  to  God  for  mercy, 
through  Christ  our  Savior." 

Under  date  of  June  8th  he  writes  again  to  his  friends  in  Bux- 
ton and  to  my  son  on  the  same  day ;  and  these  I  suppose  were 
the  last  letters  which  were  received  from  him.  In  one  of  these 
he  says,  after  speaking  of  his  proximity  to  the  enemy,  the  burst- 
ing of  shells  around  him,  and  narrow  escapes,  "  Pray  for  us,  that 
Grod  may  be  our  strength  and  support,  and  that  we  may  fight 
manfully  for  our  country  and  God."  These  are  among  his  last 
words  known  to  have  been  communicated  to  his  friends. 

The  closing  chapter  in  this  history  of  our  young  hero  is  brief 
and  sad.  The  Fifth  Maine  Eegiment  held  an  important  position 
on  the  right  during  that  week  of  terrible  fighting  before  Rich- 
mond, and  the  withdrawal  of  our  forces  to  their  new  position  on 
the  James  River.     In  the  brave  and  terrific  charge  made  by  our 
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forces  at  Gaines's  Hill,  in  which  the  two  colonels  of  the  5th  went 
down,  Joseph  received  a  fatal  bullet  wound  in  the  abdomen,  at 
about  six  o'clock  on  Friday  afternoon.  He  was  not,  however, 
disabled  at  once,  but  assisted  in  carrying  his  wounded  Lieutenant 
from  the  field.  His  symptoms  soon  after  indicated  more  serious 
injury  than  was  at  first  apparent.  His  surgeon,  who  did  what 
he  could  for  him  in  the  circumstances,  encouraged  him  in  the 
hope  that  he  would  recover ;  but  after  a  night  of  intense  suffer- 
ing, it  became  evident  to  himself  and  others,  that  he  must  pass 
away.  He  was  able  to  converse  but  little  during  those  hours  of 
pain,  but  said  to  his  brother  that  he  was  not  sorry  he  enlisted, 
and  that  he  was  willing  to  die.  We  should  expect  no  less. — 
Having  entered  the  service  with  a  full  sense  of  its  dangers,  and 
having  made  up  his  mind  that  it  was  his  duty  to  die  for  his 
country,  should  Providence  so  ordain,  we  could  not  expect  him 
to  falter  with  a  coward's  heart  in  the  hour  of  trial.  He  was  pre- 
pared for  the  summons.  Two  or  three  hours  before  he  died, 
his  brother  writes,  "  The  captain  called  to  see  him,  and  told  him 
he  must  try  to  get  well  and  he  should  go  home."  That  word 
"  Aome"  seemed  to  haunt  him  during  the  dehrium  which  present- 
ly supervened.  In  his  paroxysms  of  pain  he  would  seize  hold 
upon  his  brother,  and  say,  "  Come,  James,  let  us  go  home." — 
"  James,  carry  me  home."  When  he  died,  —  at  about  eleven 
o'clock,  Saturday  morning,  —  he  passed  away  without  apparent 
pain ;  carried  by  a  way  which  God  appointed,  to  a  home  eternal 
in  the  heavens.  "  Sweet  home,"  indeed,  to  the  weary  soldier, 
worn  with  the  battles  of  life. 

They  dug  his  grave  beneath  an  apple-tree,  wrapped  him  in  hie 
soldier's  blanket,  and  laid  him  to  his  long  rest,  with  military  hon- 
ors ;  and,  I  doubt  not,  with  those  deep  regrets  and  generous 
tears  which  even  a  soldier's  manliness  cannot  forbid  when  a  com- 
rade falls,  so  thoroughly  esteemed,  so  much  beloved. 

Son,  brother,  friend,  farewell !  We  will  cherish  thy  memory 
in  our  hearts,  while  goodness,  and  fidelity,  and  Christian  patriot- 
ism find  sympathetic  response  within  us.  Thy  life  was  given 
cheerfully  in  defense  of  thy  country's  life,  and  from  a  calm  con- 
viction of  Christian  duty.  But  we  have  high  authority  for  the 
assurance  that  he  who  loses  his  life  under  the  inspiration  of  such 
motives,  shall  find  it  again,  "  immortal  as  its  Sire." 

Again,  son,  brother,  friend,  farewell ! 
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ACADEMIC  EXAMINATIONS. 

On  Tuesday,  July  22d,  the  term  at  South  Berwick  Academy  was 
closed  with  an  examination  in  the  morning  and  an  exhibition  in  the 
afternoon. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  may  have  made  the  acquaintance  of  Mr.  A. 
C.  Stockin,  in  his  connection  with  the  Monmouth  Academy,  or  with  the 
Legislature,  winter  before  last,  will  not  wonder  that  his  scholarly  and 
genial  character  and  gentlemanly  bearing  have  been  appreciated  during 
the  year  which  he  has  just  closed  at  South  Berwick;  and  that  his  suc- 
cess is  duly  recognized  by  pupils  and  people. 

The  examination,  conducted  in  presence  of  a  large  number  of  literary 
and  professional  gentlemen,  was  very  thorough  and  satisfactory.  The 
exercises  by  the  yoimg  ladies  and  gentlemen  in  the  afternoon,  were 
pleasantly  varied  in  their  character,  ranging  from  "  grave  to  gay,"  and 
full  of  patriotic  and  manly  sentiment.  I  wish  there  were  time  to  partic- 
ularize. Let  me  say  only  that  one  of  the  parts,  prepared  for  our  young 
friends  by  "  Mrs.  Partington,"  proved  the  old  lady  to  be  a  true  patriot. 
It  represented  the  States,  loyal  and  "  otherwise,"  in  the  persons  of  as 
many  young  ladies,  who  conducted  a  colloquy  upon  the  times  in  running 
verse,  at  once  serious  and  amusing. 

The  building  and  its  surroundings  are  very  tasteful,  and  the  whole  ap- 
pearance of  the  Institution  attractive. 

Later  in  the  week,  a  day  at  Lewiston  enabled  us  to  witness  the  closing 
exercises  of  the  Maine  State  Seminary.  Of  the  examination  and  other 
exercises  for  Thursday,  I  can  only  echo  the  praise  of  others.  The  per- 
formances of  Thursday  were  in  college  form  —  with  music,  procession, 
governor,  and  diplomas.  The  speaking  of  the  young  men  was  creditable 
as  a  whole.  So  also  was  the  reading  of  the  yoimg  ladies — seven  of  them 
graduating  at  this  anniversary,  and  receiving  diplomas  in  testimony  of 
their  proficiency  in  the  '•  arts  and  sciences." 

Mr.  Cheney  made  a  very  pleasant  and  appropriate  address  to  the  young 
ladies  and  gentlemen  closing  their  connection  with  the  Institution. 

On  the  following  day,  the  Seminary  at  Gorham  closed  its  year  with  a 
simple  examination,  without  any  parade  or  exhibition. 

The  examination  was  very  satisfactory  to  those  present,  showing  great 
pains-taking  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  to  impart  to  the  young  persons 
in  attendance,  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  branches  pursued.  Along 
with  Latin,  Greek,  and  Spanish,  with  the  higher  English  branches,  it  was 
very  pleasant  to  notice  the  attention,  given  to  spelling,  and  others  of  the 
less  important  studies  soTJutinus  so  esteemed.  Mr.  Webb,  the  Principal, 
is  a  teacher  of  experience  and  a  man  of  energy ;  and  his  associates  are 
devoted  to  their  work. 
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INTERESTING  OCCASION. 

It  is  not  generally  known,  even  to  our  own  citizens,  that  the  first  set- 
tlement on  the  shores  of  New  England  was  made  in  1607,  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kennebec,  by  Sir  George  Popham.  Plymouth,  settled  in  1620, 
by  the  Pilgrims  of  the  May  Flower,  is  reckoned  the  oldest  colony,  and 
indeed  is  the  oldest  of  the  permanent  settlements  of  New  England.  The 
landing  of  Popham  is  to  be  celebrated  on  the  29th  of  this  month  with 
due  ceremonies.  Extensive  arrangements  are  making  to  have  the  exer- 
cises conducted  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  occasion. 

The  Fort  now  in  process  of  construction  upon  the  spot  of  the  early 
settlement,  is  to  be  called  Fort  Popham,  in  honor  of  the  founder  of  the 
colony.  In  some  corner  of  this  Fort  a  stone  is  to  be  laid  by  the  Maine 
Historical  Society,  with  the  aid  of  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  who  will  be 
there  with  trowel  and  apron  for  that  purpose.    May  we  be  there  to  see. 


The  Exeter  News  Letter  says  :  "  Every  visitor  at  North  Conway  must 
remember  the  very  old  lady,  who  it  has  seemed  to  us  never  does  any- 
thing but  escort  her  cow  to  the  green  pasture  which  borders  on  the  Saco  ; 
always  treating  the  animal  as  affectionately  and  seeming  to  love  her  as 
warmly  as  if  she  were  part  and  parcel  of  herself.  A  lady  meeting  the 
twain  began  asking  the  old  lady  questions  about  the  animal,  and  among 
other  things,  if  she  had  given  her  a  name.  "  A  name,"  replied  she,  in- 
dignantly, "  why,  of  course  I  have.  Her  name  is  Nelly  Marcy."  "  How 
came  you  to  give  her  that  name  ?  "  "  Why,  just  because  Nelly  Marcy 
is  the  sweetest  and  most  beautifuUest  lady  that  comes  to  these  moun- 
tains.    I  named  my  pig,  which  I  love  next  best,  for  Miss ,  who  was 

always  with  Nelly,  but  my  cow  that  I  love  better  than  anything  in  the 
world,  I  name  for  her  who  always  has  been  so  kind  and  sweet  to  me,  a 
poor  old  woman."  Nelly  Marcy  is  now  the  wife  of  Gen.  McClelian — 
and  is,  we  are  told,  the  same  sweet,  amiable  woman  who  won  the  heart 
of  the  old  lady  at  North  Conway. 

Circumstances  beyond  our  control  have  delayed  the  issue  of  the  pres- 
ent number  two  weeks  beyond  the  usual  time.  Our  rule  is  to  send  out 
the  Teacher  the  first  week  of  each  month,  as  we  shall  endeavor  to  do 
hereafter. 

Solon  High  School.  —  We  have  a  handbill  from  our  correspondent, 
Wm.  M'Laughlin,  Esq.,  announcing  that  he  will  open  a  High  School  at 
Solon,  on  Monday,  Aug.  25th.  Mr.  M'L.  is  a  teacher  of  much  experi- 
ence and  success. 

The  Cornish  Convention  was  postponed  at  the  suggestion  of  prom- 
inent citizens  who  had  taken  an  active  interest  in  arranging  for  it ;  some 
of  whom  were  called  to  Washington  in  service  of  the  Government. 
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THE   LIBEARY. 


New  Gymnastics  for  Men,  Women,  and  Children.    By  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D.    With 

300  illustrations.    Boston :  Ticknor  &  Fields,    pp.  274. 

Here  we  have  it — in  a  compact  volume — the  Doctors  system  of  gym- 
nastics, with  illustrations  and  explanations ;  very  easy  to  be  understood, 
and  very  easy  to  be  acquired  with  practice.  We  have  so  often  commended 
Dr.  Lewis's  Monthly,  containing  the  same  matter,  or  devoted  to  illus- 
trating the  same  system,  that  we  have  no  need  to  say  more  than  this, 
that  all  families  and  schools,  where  it  Ls  at  all  practicable,  will  be  fully 
benefited  by  studying  and  practicing  this  system  in  part  or  in  whole. 
We  will  send  copies  of  the  new  volume,  post-paid,  to  our  subscribers,  on 
receipt  of  one  dollar.  For  four  new  subscribers  we  will  send  a  copy  of 
the  Gymnastics  gratis. 

Robixson's  New  Univeesitt  Algebra. 

This  book,  published  by  Ivison  <&  Pbinney,  is  a  revision  of  a  former 
work,  and  claims  to  be  much  improved.  We  have  not  examined  it  suffi- 
ciently in  detail  to  pronounce  upon  its  merits,  as  compared  with  our  own 
excellent  series  by  Prof.  Sm^-th,  now  so  extensively  used  in  this  and 
other  States.  The  mechanical  execution  is  very  fine,  as  is  that  of  most 
works  from  the  same  house. 

As  English  Grammar.— By  G.  P.  Quackenbos.  New  York :  D.  Appletoa  &  Co. 
AYe  have  just  received  this  new  candidate  for  the  school-room.  With- 
out time  to  examine  it,  before  going  to  press,  we  can  only  say,  it  has  a 
fair  face,  and  promises  to  make  the  study  "  easy  and  interesting."  We 
shall  give  it  an  early  examination. 

The  Atlantic  Monthlt. 

The  Atlantic  suffers  nothing  from  rivals,  but  probably  gains,  the  rather. 
There  is  nothing  better  in  the  world  of  literature,  —  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  life,  —  than  a  little  healthful  competition.  The  August  num- 
ber contains,  in  its  batch  of  good  things,  an  article  on  '•  Life  in  the  Open 
Air,"  from  the  pen  of  the  late  Theodore  Winthrop,  in  which  he  com- 
mences a  dashing  summer  ramble  among  the  woods  and  lakes  of  Maine. 

The  Continental  Monthlt. 

The  August  number  concludes  the  interesting  series  of  sketches 
•  Among  the  Pines,"  which  every  reader  must  have  enjoyed,  as  a  combi- 
nation of  the  amusing  and  instructive.  "  A  Merchant's  Story,"  by  the 
same  author,  is  commenced  in  this  number,  and  will  give  us  still  further 
insight  into  southern  life  and  manners.  The  style  of  this  monthly  is 
vigorous  and  varied,  and  will  sustain  itself,  no  doubt,  upon  the  sea  of 
literature  on  which  it  has  been  successfully  launched. 
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THE    WHAT-NOT. 


A  Golden  Thought. — We  know  not  the  author  of  the  following,  but 
it  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  productions  that  we  have  ever  read  : 

"  Nature  will  be  reported.  All  things  are  engaged  in  writing  their 
own  history.  The  planet  or  the  pebble  goes  attended  by  its  shadow. 
The  rolling  rock  leaves  its  scratches  on  the  mountain  side ;  the  river,  its 
channels  in  the  soil ;  the  animal,  its  bones  in  the  stratum;  the  fern  leaf 
its  modest  epitaph  in  the  coal ;  the  falling  drop  makes  its  sepulcher  in  the 
sand  or  stone  ;  not  a  footstep  into  or  along  the  ground,  but  prints  in  char- 
acters more  or  less  lasting,  a  map  of  its  march  ;  every  act  of  the  man  in- 
scribes itself  on  the  memories  of  its  followers,  and  in  his  own  face.  The 
air  is  full  of  sound — the  sky  of  tokens  ;  the  ground  is  all  memoranda  and 
sif^natures,  and  every  object  is  covered  over  with  hints  that  speak  to  the 
intelligent." 

The  Teach«r  Stumped. — It  happened  in  a  school-room  one  day,  while 
a  class  of  boys  and  girls  were  reciting  a  lesson  in  arithmetic.  It  was 
about  their  first  lesson. 

"  Five  from  five  leaves  how  many  ?  "  asked  the  teacher  of  a  little  girl 
of  some  six  years  of  age. 

After  a  moment's  reflection,  she  answered,  "  Five." 

"  How  do  you  make  that  out  ?  "  said  the  teacher. 

Holding  her  two  hands  out  to  him,  she  said,  "  Here  are  five  fingers  on 
my  right  hand,  and  five  on  my  other.  Now,  if  I  take  the  fingers  on  my 
rjo-ht  hand  away  from  the  fingers  on  my  left  hand,  won't  five  remain  ?  " 

The  teacher  was  "  stumped,"  and  obliged  to  "  knock  under." 

The  Money  or  the  Man  ;  or,  the  Choice  of  Themistocles. — The 
daughter  of  Themistocles  being  courted  by  one  of  little  wit  and  great 
wealth,  and  another  of  little  wealth  and  great  goodness,  he  chose  the 
poor  man  for  his  son-in-law.  "  For,"  said  he,  "  I  will  rather  have  a  man 
without  money,  than  money  without  a  man,  reckoning  that  not  money, 
but  worth,  makes  the  man." 

A  Beautiful  Pen.  —  We  have  examined  the  gold  pens  manufactured 
by  A.  Morton  of  New  York,  and  are  compelled  to  pronounce  them  a 
verv  beautiful  instrument.  All  sizes,  styles,  and  tempers  may  be  found 
in  his  assortment,  which  is  described  more  fully  in  our  advertising  sheet. 
All  persons  who  would  write  with  ease,  and  who  wish  for  a  pen  to  suit 
their  wants  exacthj,  can  be  accommodated  by  sending  to  Mr.  Morton.  * 

Smith,  Willson  &  Co.,  at  the  American  Educational  Bureau,  561 
Broadway,  New  York,  do  a  large  business  in  supplying  teachers  and  in- 
stitutions with  places  on  the  one  hand,  and  instructors  on  the  other 

They  will  attend  to  all  communications  with  promptness. 
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ANTI-TOBACCO  ITEMS. 
How  A  Little  Boy  Clred  his  Father. — A  poor  family  went  to  live 
in  a  village  where  there  was  much  swearing.  The  youngest  boy,  hear- 
ing others  use  bad  words,  used  to  do  so  also.  One  day  his  father  over- 
heard him,  and  taking  him  aside,  tried  to  show  him  the  wickedness  of 
such  conduct.  Kneeling  down,  he  prayed  that  God  would  change  his 
wicked  heart,  and  keep  him  from  taking  his  holy  name  in  vain.  After 
receiving  sundry  advices,  the  child  was  told  to  do  nothing  he  did  not  see 
his  father  do  ;  and  this  led  the  father  to  think,  "  Is  all  that  I  do  worthy 
of  being  imitated  ?  "  After  a  short  interval  the  father  prepared  his  pipe 
for  his  usual  smoke.  The  little  transgressor,  anxious  to  regain  his  father's 
smile,  and  to  follow  his  example,  whispered,  "  Father,  give  me  a  piece  of 
tobacco !  "  What  did  the  father  do  ?  What  could  he  do  ?  Taking  his 
son  in  his  arms,  he  said,  "  My  son,  I  have  done  wrong.  I  will  ask  God 
to  help  me  do  so  no  more."     God  answered  his  prayer. 

How  A  Wife  Ccreo  her  Husband. — She  was  a  highly  finished  lady, 
and  her  husband  was  a  highly  finished  gentleman,  bating  the  fact  that 
he  was  an  inordinate  smoker.  She  had  pursued  various  means  to  detach 
him  from  this  impurity,  but  with  no  success.  At  length,  she  boldly 
seized  a  cigar,  assumed  the  ridiculous  attitude  of  the  fashionable  smoker, 
and  seated  herself  side  by  side  with  her  loving  spouse ;  and  there  you 
might  see  two  proud  steamers,  in  full  blast,  neck  and  neck  awhile.  But 
this  lord  of  creation,  understanding  the  spirit  of  his  competitor,  that  she 
was  bent  on  victory,  began  to  slack  up,  and  at  last  made  a  full  surrender, 
exclaiming,  "  Wife,  wife,  throw  away  the  nuisance,  and  I'll  smoke  no 
more  so  long  as  my  name  is  Billy  Cabot." 

How  A  Mother  Cured  a  Son. — A  mother,  of  high  spirit,  who  utter- 
ly loathed  this  popular  filth,  had  sometimes  seen  one  of  her  "  darlings  " 
aping  dandyism.  She  had  seen  him  take  his  various  degrees,  as  he  first 
smoked  paper,  then  grape-vine,  then  rattan,  and  then  she  caught  him 
with  the  genuine  article  between  his  ruby  lips.  As  he  caught  his  moth- 
er's eye,  the  cigar  fell.  "  Ah !  "  she  exclaimed,  "  1  will  kill  or  cure." — 
"  Smoke  away,  my  son,"  she  cried  aloud.  He  smoked,  and  ceased. 
"  Smoke  away,  my  son,"  she  cried  in  a  still  sterner  voice.  He  did  so, 
and  reeled  and  cascaded  with  beautiful  freedom !  "  Smoke  away,"  she 
cried  again.  At  this  point  the  urchin  called  for  quarters,  telling  his 
mother,  if  she  would  let  him  stop,  he  would  "  smoke  no  more  till  he  was 
twenty-one."  But  then,  in  a  tone  which  would  have  done  honor  to  a 
queen,  she  cried,  "  Smoke  away,  my  son."  This  was  the  finishing  stroke 
with  this  miniature  dandy.  "  Mother,  let  me  stop  !  0,  let  me  stop  !  "  he 
cried,  "  and  I  will  smoke  no  more  till  the  day  of  my  death."  She  did 
of  course.  Her  treatment  was  effective.  The  son  Ls  now  an  admirable 
man,  who  regards  "  the  weed  "  with  utter  scorn  and  loathing. — Trask's 
Anti-Tobacco  Journal. 
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THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

BY    MRS.    C.    L.    ATWOOD. 

It  may  seem  a  tiresome  task  to  turn  from  the  war  dispatches 
and  army  correspondence  with  which  the  newspapers  are  crowd- 
ed, to  consider  the  subject  of  Primary  Schools,  but,  in  the  nov- 
elty of  these  martial  scenes,  in  the  deep  excitement  and  restless 
anxiety  of  the  present,  we  must  not  neglect  the  calm  labors  of 
peace.  In  this  time  of  heroic  deeds  and  noble  sacrifices  to  sus- 
tain our  government,  and  preserve  our  country  from  anarchy  and 
ruin,  we  must  not  forget  the  duties  which  we,  as  teachers,  owe 
to  our  native  land.  While  our  countrymen,  and  among  them, 
many  of  our  own  profession,  are  enduring  weariness,  privations, 
suffering,  and  death,  with  dauntless  fortitude,  that  the  bless- 
ings of  a  free  government  may  be  perpetuated,  shall  we  be  less 
patriotic  and  devoted  than  they  ? 

While  they  toil  on  the  wearisome  march,  or  struggle  on  the 
terrible  battle-field,  we  have  arduous  labors  to  perform,  and  new 
and  onerous  duties  to  discharge.  To  the  teachers  of  the  pres- 
ent time  is  committed  the  momentous  responsibility  of  educating 
those  who  will  soon  constitute  the  nation,  and  to  whom  will  be 
intrusted  the  precious  inheritance  received  from  our  fathers,  and 
rendered  a  hundred-fold  more  precious  by  the  bloody  baptism 
which  is  now  cleansing  it  from  the  dark  stain  of  human  bondage. 
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Tfeachers  of  Maine,  every  motive  that  patriotism  can  present 
or  philanthropy  can  urge,  calls  upon  you  to  engage  in  your  work 
with  increased  ardor  and  redoubled  faithfulness,  that  you  may 
be  instrura'ental  in  training  up  intelligent,  conscientious,  patriotic 
freemen,  who  shall  be  worthy  heirs  of  the  priceless  heritage  that 
is  now  being  secured  at  so  fearful  cost  of  life  and  treasure. 

Many  people  seem  to  think  that  Primary  Schools  do  not  re- 
quire teachers  of  a  high  grade,  that  almost  any  one  can  manage 
that  class  of  scholars.     This  is  a  grave  mistake. 

How  does  a  skillful  gardener  treat  his  delicate  plants  and  ten- 
der shoots  ?  Does  he  send  his  most  ignorant  and  clumsy  work- 
man to  pluck  the  weeds  and  lighten  the  soil  around  them  ?  No. 
His  oAvn  hands  labor  among  them,  and  his  most  adept  assistant 
shares  his  labors.  He  carefully  removes  all  hindrances  to  their 
rapid  vegetation,  and  skillfully  supplies  the  needed  nourishment 
for  their  growing  tissues ;  assiduously  he  watches  the  frail  plants, 
and  exposes  them  to  the  genial  influence  of  air  and  light,  and 
protects  them  from  injurious  extremes.  "When  the  buds  have 
developed  into  leaves,  and  the  thrifty  stems  have  put  forth  flour- 
ishing branches,  then,  possibly,  the  gardener  will  permit  some 
laborer  less  expert  in  the  art  to  work  in  his  flower-beds. 

There  is  no  virtue  extolled  by  ancient  sages,  there  is  no  mental 
or  moral  excellence  inculcated  in  the  Bible,  which  the  common- 
school  teacher,  and  especially  the  primary  teacher,  does  not  need 
to  possess  in  active  exercise,  in  an  eminent  degree.  Surely  no 
person  of  inferior  qualifications  should  be  placed  in  the  primary 
department,  for  here  children  acquire  the  rudiments  of  learning, 
and  form  mental  habits;  and  often  some  impression  or  bias  re- 
ceived here  influences  them  through  life. 

Going  to  school  is  frequently  a  child's  first  ac4uaintance  with 
life  beyond  the  precincts  of  home.  Exposed  to  new  influences 
and  new  temptations,  he  is  in  danger  of  forming  incorrect  notions 
of  right  and  wrong,  and  of  indulging  in  moods  of  feeling  and 
traits  of  character,  which,  if  uncorrected,  will  sadly  detract  from 
his  usefulness  and  worth  in  mature  years. 

The  susceptible  natures  of  children,  —  "  wax  to  receive  and 
marble  to  retain,"  should  be  guided  and  molded  by  one  richly  en- 
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dowed  with  all  moral  qualities,  and  capable  of  reproducing  and 
cherishing  the  same  in  others. 

The  teacher  of  the  primary  school  has  many  difficulties  to 
overcome  in  her  road  to  success.  Children  from  four  to  eight  or 
ten  years  of  age,  possessing  different  dispositions,  and  having 
diverse  minds  in  various  stages  of  development,  and  coming  from 
homes  in  which  dissimilar  methods  of  discipline  are  practiced,  in 
some  by  the  parents,  in  others  by  the  children,  come  to  her,  daily, 
and  she  must  control,  interest,  instruct,  and  amuse  them  for  six 
hours. 

She  has  all  forms  of  waywardness  to  contend  with,  and,  too 
often,  falsehood  and  deceit  and  other  exhibitions  of  evil  afford 
undesired  evidences  of  depravity.  She  has  a  throng  of  restless 
urchins,  many  of  them  just  from  the  nursery,  accustomed  to  al- 
most unrestrained  freedom  of  motion,  and,  by  their  very  natures, 
requiring  a  large  amount  of  exercise ;  their  active  little  bodies 
must  be  cared  for,  no  less  than  their  inquisitive  minds,  and  an  in- 
telligent teacher  will  give  them  frequent  opportunities  to  change 
their  positions,  and  furnish  their  minds  with  abundant  and  at- 
tractive employment. 

She  sometimes  has  erroneous  home  instruction  to  counteract. 
A  little  child  was  learning  the  alphabet ;  the  teacher  pronounced 
Q,  Kue ;  the  child  raised  her  large  black  eyes  with  an  expression 
of  the  most  profound  conviction  of  right,  and  said,  "  Mama  says 
it  is  Coofy  With  a  little  management  the  teacher  induced  her 
to  pronounce  the  letter  properly  without  lessening  her  confidence 
in  the  wisdom  of  her  mother. 

The  teacher  in  a  primary  school  is  very  liable  to  the  injudi- 
cious interference  of  parents.  Children  are  usually  very  sensi- 
tive, and  their  quick  feelings  and  lively  imaginations  make  them 
powerful  little  word-painters,  when  they  do  not  intend  to  utter 
untruths.  Their  parents  do  not  always  make  sufficient  allowance 
for  their  excited  feelings  and  exaggerated  stories,  but  condemn 
the  teacher  unheard,  and  sometimes  openly  censure  her  in  the 
presence  of  their  children. 

Take  a  case  in  point.  Two  girl^,  occupying  the  same  desk, 
study  very  little  \  so  many  other  things  engage  their,  atteutiori 
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that  they  take  little  interest  in  their  books.  Perceiving  that 
they  influence  each  other  to  whisper  and  play,  the  teacher,  after 
repeated  admonitions,  separates  them,  giving  Lucy  a  seat  in 
another  part  of  the  room.  Of  course,  tears  flow  freely,  but  the 
teacher,  having  acted  from  a  sense  of  duty,  is  unmoved  in  her 
decision  that  they  must  remain  apart  until  they  are  completely 
cured  of  their  idle  habits.  The  next  morning  Lucy  meets  her 
at  the  door,  and,  following  her  to  the  desk,  says,  "  My  mother 
wants  me  to  sit  in  my  own  seat."  The  teacher  quietly  removes 
her  bonnet  and  shawl,  and  puts  them  in  place,  simply  remarking, 
"  You  do  sit  in  your  own  seat."  "  She  means  the  seat  that  I  took 
when  the  term  began,"  Lucy  replies.  The  teacher  asks,  "  She 
does  not  wish  you  to  sit  there  unless  I  think  it  best,  does  she  ?  " 
"  She  didn't  say  anything  about  that;  she  said  that  I  have  as 
good  a  right  to  sit  there  as  Sarah  Jane  has,  and  she  wants  me 
to."  The  positive  tone  and  half-triumphant  manner  in  which  the 
latter  part  of  the  sentence  is  uttered,  plainly  indicates  the  girl's 
satisfaction  in  being  the  bearer  of  such  a  message,  as  well  as  her 
confidence  that  the  teacher  will  not  dare  to  disregard  the  wishes 
of  her  mother.  The  teacher  forms  inevitable  conclusions  re- 
specting the  mother's  character,  but  she  only  answers,  "  Go  to 
the  seat  that  I  gave  you  yesterday.  I  can  manage  the  school 
without  assistance." 

After  school  she  calls  upon  Lucy's  mother,  and  by  a  few  judi- 
cious remarks  and  friendly  inquiries,  manifesting  her  real  interest 
in  Lucy's  welfare,  she  so  wins  the  confidence  of  the  mother  that 
she  secures  her  hearty  co-operation  in  laboring  for  the  child's 
good. 

The  teacher  should  visit  the  parents  of  her  pupils,  and  study  their 
characters,  as  well  as  the  dispositions  of  her  scholars.  Many  a 
time,  after  becoming  acquainted  with  the  parents,  wo  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  the  peculiarities  of  their  children,  and  have  been 
able  to  manage  them  more  successfully.  She  should  interest  the 
•parents  in  the  progress  of  the  school.  Let  her  make  them  feel 
that  she  is  no  hireling,  passing  superficially  over  her  school-duties, 
and  indulging  an  arbitrary  temper  in  her  regulations,  but  that 
she  is  a  conscientious  woman,  laboring  earnestly  and  understand- 
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ingly  for  the  highest  present  and  future  well-being  of  their  child- 
ren, and  many  diflBculties  in  matters  of  discipline  will  speedily 
disappear.  If  any  case  requiring  severe  punishment  occurs,  let 
her  visit  the  parents  of  the  ofiFender  as  soon  as  possible  after  the 
infliction,  and  talk  over  the  matter  freely  and  candidly.  If  nec- 
essary, let  her  explain  the  circumstances  and  disclose  the  motives 
that  prompted  her  decision,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  her  ex- 
perience will  resemble  that  of  a  teacher  who,  having  whipped  a 
boy  for  stubborn  disobedience,  went,  very  soon,  to  his  home. 
His  mother  greeted  her  very  coldly,  bidding  her  bluntly  to  walk 
in,  and  asking  her  to  take  a  chair  without  quitting  her  work  long 
enough  to  offer  her  a  seat.  The  teacher  commenced  conversa- 
tion'on  general  topics,  but  the  mother's  brief  replies  and  chilling 
manner  so  plainly  indicated  her  displeasure,  that  her  caller  at 
once  spoke  of  her  son's  punishment,  and,  in  a  few  words,  so  ex- 
hibited the  boy's  misconduct  and  the~necessify  of  the  flogging, 
that  she  became  civil  and  almost  friendly  in  her  manner.  As 
the  teacher  was  leaving,  she  said  to  her,  with  much  determina- 
tion, "  I  want  my  children  to  obey  the  rules  of  school,  and  they 
mtist  do  it ;  if  you  can't  make  them  mind,  send  for  me"  and  I'll 
come  and  help  you." 

The  primary  teacher  needs  unlimited  patience,  gentleness,  firm- 
ness, and  discretion,  to  enable  her  properly  to  control  her  uneasy 
flock;  she  requires  earnestness  and  adaptability,  and  inventive  and 
descriptive  powers  to  interest  them ;  she  needs  skill  to  awaken  their 
minds  and  rouse  their  intellects  to  activity ;  she  needs  wisdom  to 
determine  how  much  oral  instruction  to  impart,  and  how  much 
study  to  require ;  she  needs  ingenuity  to  devise  instructive  amuse- 
ments and  varied  employments  which  will  give  vivacity  to  the 
exercises  and  keep  alive  the  interest  of  the  scholars,  and  she 
should  be  the  very  embodiment  of  all  those  shining  qualities 
which  stimulate  the  growth  of  goodness  and  exalt  the  whole  na-* 
ture. 

Then  will  the  school-room  become  the  bright  center  of  attrac- 
tion to  her  young  charge,  and  their  impressible  natures,  acted 
upon  by  noble  impulses  and  surrounded  by  elevating  influences, 
will  be  developed  into  lovely,  symmetrical  characters. 
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Let  us,  for  a  few  moments,  consider  the  primary  classes  in  un- 
graded schools,  choosing,  for  this  purpose,  a  mixed  school  in  one 
of  the  little  villages  which  are  scattered  through  the  valleys  and 
along  the  hillsides  of  our  beloved  State.     This  school  of  which 
you  are  instructor  consists  of  forty  scholars,  and  exhibits  the 
usual  diversity  of  age  and  advancement.     Regarding  one  day  as 
representatives  of  many,  we  will  record  its  exercises.     After  the 
the  Bible  lesson  and  devotions  are  concluded,  you  call  to  you  the 
youngest  scholars,  and,  while  the  older  pupils  are  studying  their 
lessons,  busy  yourself  in  teaching  them.      Few  of  them  have 
learned  the  alphabet,  and  you  select  the  word  D  0  G  for  the 
morning  lesson.     Printing  it  upon  the  black-board,  you  tell  them 
what  the  word  is,  and  talk  familiarly  about  dogs  for  a  few  min- 
utes.    You  call  their  attention  to  each  letter,  causing  them  to 
observe  its  form,  and  then  ask  them  to  look  in  their  books  for 
letters  like  them.     This  they  enjoy  exceedingly,  sometimes  be- 
coming quite  elated  by  their  frequent  discoveries.     Keturning  to 
the  black-board,  you  teach  them  to  print  the  letter  D,  by  drawing 
a  perpendicular  straight  line  and  showing  them  how  easily  it  is 
done,  then  drawing  a  curved  line  and  placing  them  together. 
You  intersperse  your  instructions  with  simple  questions,  and,  final- 
ly, say  to  the  children  that  you  will  tell  them  a  story  about  a  dog 
if  they  will  all  try  to  make  a  letter  D  upon  their  slates,  which 
you  will  examine  at  recess.     They  go  to  their  seats,  and  are  soon 
busy  with  their  slates,  which  you  encourage  them  to  use  by  pleas- 
antly noticing  their  rude  efforts  to  print  and  make  pictures.  You 
allow  them  the  largest  liberty  compatible  with  the  good  of  the 
school,  sometimes  giving  them  a  flower  or  a  picture  to  look  at ; 
but  they  must  not  whisper  nor  attract  the  attention  of  the  other 
scholars.     By  giving  them  something  agreeable  to  do,  you  keep 
them  quiet,  and  prevent  them  from  disliking  the  school-room  as 
a  place  of  tedious  confinement. 

The  class  in  the  Second  Eeader  is  next  called.  You  first  read 
the  lesson  of  four  verses,  and  if  it  contains  anything  novel  to  the 
class,  you  explain  it,  and  then  require  the  best  reader  to  read  the 
first  verse.  You  criticise  his  reading,  approving  what  is  com- 
mendable, then  select  another  to  read  the  same,  and  so  pass  on 
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through  the  whole  lesson,  giving  each  scholar  opportunities  to  do 
his  best,  and  pointing  out  excellences  and  errors  in  a  gentle  way. 
After  asking  them  a  few  questions  concerning  what  they  have 
just  read,  you  send  them  to  their  seats  to  learn  their  arithmetic^ 
lesson,  while  you  attend  to  the  class  in  the  First  Keader. 

This  exercise  is  conducted  in  a  manner  similar  to  that  in  the 
Second  Reader ;  you  give  the  more  backward  scholars  the  ben- 
efit of  hearing  the  lesson  read  several  times  before  you  call  upon 
them  to  try.  You  require  the  class  to  spell  all  the  more  difficult 
words  just  read,  and  promise  them  a  story  to-morrow  if  their 
lessons  are  so  well  learned  that  you  can  get  time  to  tell  it. 

You  then  conduct  the  recitations  of  the  advanced  classes  until 
it  is  time  for  recess.  You  ask  the  beginners  in  arithmetic  to  se- 
lect and  bring  to  you  eight  pebbles  each,  from  the  neighboring 
brook  which  is  their  favorite  resort,  and  for  wbich  they  seem  to 
have  almost  the  same  affinity  that  ducks  have.  While  the  boys 
are  out  and  the  girls  are  having  a  "whispering  recess"  in  the 
school-room,  you  go  to  the  little  girls  learning  the  alphabet  and 
look  at  their  slates,  and  talk  familiarly  with  them  a  few  moments, 
unless  some  of  the  older  pupils  need  your  assistance.  During 
the  girls'  recess  in  the  open  air,  you  pursue  a  similar  plan  with 
the  boys. 

After  recess,  your  first  business  is  to  hear  the  two  younger 
classes  read  and  spell,  and  to  dismiss  them.  The  class  in  prima- 
ry arithmetic  now  recites,  and  you  call  upon  two  who  had  the 
best  lesson  yesterday  to  explain  to  the  others,  by  the  help  of  the 
pebbles,  some  of  the  hardest  examples  in  the  lesson.  "VThen  all 
has  been  made  clear,  you  bestow  merited  praise,  and  they  go 
back  to  learn  their  spelling,  while  you  attend  to  the  older  scholars. 
Twenty  minutes  before  the  time  for  general  dismission,  they  spell 
and  go  home. 

In  the  afternoon,  after  hearing  the  most  advanced  class  in  read- 
ii^oj  you  attend  to  the  primary  classes  in  the  same  order  that  you 
observed  in  the  forenoon.  The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  little 
ones,  at  the  beginning  of  each  half-day,  are  fresh  and  capable  of 
attending  to  your  instructions  without  weariness.  During  each 
day  you  find  time  for  a  brief  general   exercise  which  excites 
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thought  and  stimulates  the  observing  and  reasoning  faculties  of 
your  older  pupils ;  but  we  will  only  record  the  exercise  of  the 
two  youngest  classes.  After  they  have  read,  you  say,  "  Suppose 
we  build  the  house  for  which  we  laid  the  foundation,  yesterday; 
what  do  we  want  first  ?  "  A  bright-eyed  boy  answers,  "  Timber 
for  the  frame.'^'  "  "Where  shall  we  get  it  ?  "  "  Cut  down  trees 
in  the  woods  and  haul  them  to  the  saw-mill  to  be  sawed ;  "  another 
says,  "  Hew  them  with  an  ax."  "  What  shall  we  do  then  ?  " — 
"  Frame  the  house." 

Having  found  how  much  they  know  about  constructing  the 
frame,  you  ask,  "  What  do  we  need  now  ?  "  "  Boards,"  several 
reply,  and  some  *'  Nails,"  while  one  says  "  Bricks."  You  ques- 
tion them  concerning  the  different  articles  mentioned,  asking  what 
they  are,  where  they  are  obtained,  or  how  they  are  made,  till  ten 
minutes  have  been  spent,  when  you  say,  "  We  can  go  no  further 
to-day.  We  will  try  to  finish  our  house  to-morrow  5  let  us  see 
who  will  be  able  to  help  the  most."  You  manifest  deep  interest 
in  the  work,  and  say  to  the  children,  "  We  must  furnish  the  house 
after  it  is  built,  then  we  can  play  that  we  live  in  it.  You  will 
need  to  learn  a  great  many  things  about  furniture  for  houses, 
and  about  food,  if  we  do  this."  The  afternoon  routine  for  the 
smaller  scholars  does  not  differ  greatly  from  that  of  the  forenoon ; 
the  exercise  just  described  is  added,  and  geography  is  substi- 
tuted for  arithmetic. 

You  have  so  many  excellent  methods  of  conducting  recitations 
in  primary  geography  that  we  will  not  specify  any,  but  simply 
remark,  that  while  you  evidently  consider  variety  very  desirable, 
you  regard  thoroughness  as  indispensable  ;  and  while  you  pre- 
sent subjects  in  their  most  interesting  aspects,  you  require  your 
pupils  to  investigate  and  remember  for  themselves.  You  en- 
deavor to  make  the  way  pleasant  and  attractive,  but  they  must 
climb  the  steep  ascent  of  the  "  Hill  of  Science,"  .using  their  own 
strength  and  relying  upon  their  own  powers ;  and  from  the  first 
day  that  they  are  under  your  care,  you  strive  to  teach  them  to 
do  this. 

Fellow  teachers !  let  us  not  "  despise  the  day  of  small  things," 
let  us  not  consider  it  an  insignificant  work  to  instruct  little  child  - 
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ren  in  the  first  elements  of  knowledofe.  Durino:  the  first  three 
or  four  years  of  their  school -life,  let  our  chief  aim  be  to  cultivate 
their  moral  natures,  to  excite  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  to  exercise 
their  memory,  and  to  inculcate  habits  of  observation  and  com- 
parison. Having  acquired  many  superior  methods  of  manage- 
ment, let  us  not  rest  satisfied,  but  seek  to  "  go  on  unto  perfec- 
tion." Let  ue,  as  wise  master-builders,  construct  broad  and  deep 
foundations,  remembering  that  the  structures  whereon  we  labor 
will  exist  while  the  throne  of  the  Most  Higrh  endures. 


LEGAL  RECOGNITION  OF  TEACHING  AS  A 
PROFESSION.* 

We  cordially  sympathize  with  every  practicable  measure  to 
increase  the  personal  qualifications,  the  public  appreciation,  the 
social  standing,  and  the  reward  of  teachers.  There  are  already 
many  teachers  in  our  Public  Schools,  who  would  be  an  acquisi- 
tion and  an  honor  to  any  of  the  so-called  learned  professions,  to 
whom  a  professorship  in  college  would  hardly  be  a  promotion  in 
rank,  influence,  or  emolument.  It  is  a  gratifying  fact  that  the 
qualifications  and  wages  of  teachers  have  been  steadily  advan- 
cing for  many  years,  with  the  progress  of  public  sentiment  and 
without  any  legal  coercion.  There  is  sometimes  danger  of  ex- 
cessive or  hasty  legislation  on  educational  questions.  The  most 
urgent  present  need  is  to  carry  out  and  apply  in  its  details  the 
noble  system  already  legalized,  rather  than  to  modify  existing 
statutes.  It  may  be  safer  to  tolerate  some  supposed  or  even  real 
defects  than  to  hazard  ill-considered  experiments. 

It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  convince  a  Massachusetts  Legis- 
lature of  the  wisdom  of  providing  by  statute  that  each  Teachers' 
Association  should  resolve  itself  "  from  an  open  into  a  close  pro- 
fessional body,  by  assuming  the  right  of  examining,  admitting, 
and  certifying  its  own  members,"  and  thus  securing  "  its  inde- 
pendent rank  as  a  self-constituting,  self-asserting,  and  self-perpet- 
uating body,  invested  with  that  legal  authority  which  shall  ren- 
der its  professional  licenses  competent  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
others." 

*Beport  of  a  Committee  appointed  by  the  Massachusetts  State  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciatioa  at  Taunton,  Nov.,  1861,  to  be  considered  at  the  next  Annual  Meeting  at 
Worcester.  * 
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Among  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  such  a  measure,  may  be 
named  the  large  number  of  teachers  annually  employed  in  our 
Public  Schools,  (7,414  in  the  year  1861),  the  great  difference  in 
their  qualifications,  the  brief  time  of  service  of  very  many — often 
not  extending  beyond  a  year,  and  sometimes  but  a  single  term — 
the  cost  and  friction  of  machinery  which  this  plan  would  demand. 
The  duty  of  examining  teachers  now  performed  by  local  com- 
mittees as  a  part  of  their  official  work  with  little  or  no  extra 
charge,  would  be  a  truly  formidable  task  for  a  central  Board  of 
Examiners,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expense  of  time  and  money  to 
some  hundreds,  or  more  properly,  thousands,  of  "  candidates  for 
licensure." 

In  view  of  these  considerations,  your  Committee  deem  it  inex- 
pedient, at  present,  to  recommend  any  measure  to  secure  a  Legal 
Eecognition  of  Teaching  as  a  Profession. 

B.  G-.  Northrop,  Chairman. 


AUTHORITY  OF  TEACHERS  OVER  THEIR  PUPILS. 

Parents  should  yield  the  entire  and  absolute  control  of  the 
child  to  the  authority  of  the  school  so  long  as  he  remains  under 
its  control  at  all.  On  this  point  of  control,  of  authority,  or  gov- 
ernment, there  is  some  difference  of  opinion,  especially  between 
parents  and  teachers.  Indeed,  a  large  part  of  all  direct  conflict 
between  parent  and  teacher  grows  out  of  this  difference  of  opin- 
ion. Let  us,  then ,  inquire  for  a  moment,  what  the  authority  of  the 
teacher  is,  and  how  far  it  extends. 

It  has  been  contended,  on  the  one  hand,  that  the  teacher  has 
rightly  the  control  of  the  scholar  from  the  time  he  leaves  home 
to  go  to  school  till  he  returns  home  after  the  school  has  closed ; 
and  on  the  other,  that  his  control  is  limited  to  the  school  grounds 
in  school  hours.  Now,  as  is  usually  the  case,  the  truth  lies  in 
neither  extreme  view. 

A  teacher's  legal  right  to  control  his  pupil,  I  understand  to  be 
this  :  In  the  school-house  and  on  the  school  grounds,  in  school 
hours,  and  with  reference  to  school  duties,  the  teacher  has  pre- 
cisely the  same  authority  over  his  pupil  that  the  parent  has  over 
his  child  when  at  home  and  in  his  own  house.  He  has  the  same 
right  to  admonish,  the  same  right  to  censure,  the  same  right  to 
chastise,  and  to  chastise  with  the  same  degree  of  severity.    Just 
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what  would  be  unreasonable,  and  for  that  cause,  illegal,  in  the 
one  case,  would  be  so  in  the  other.  When  the  parent  sends  his 
child  to  the  public  school,  he  surrenders  to  the  teacher,  for  the 
time  being,  his  own  authority  over  the  child,  and  all  control  of 
him  whatever ;  so  that  he  has  no  more  right  to  demand  even  his 
person  than  a  stranger  would  have,  were  the  child  at  home. 

If  now  it  be  asked  what  right  of  redress  the  child  has,  in 
case  the  teacher  abuses  his  authority,  I  reply,  the  same  that  he 
has  when  the  parent  abuses  his  authority ;  and  at  the  same  time 
he  has  this  additional  guaranty  that  his  rights  will  be  enforced, 
namely,  that  in  case  of  the  teacher's  abuse  of  power,  his  parent, 
who  is  his  natural  guardian,  is  always  interested  to  see  that  justice 
is  done  to  his  child. 

And  I  do  not  conceive  that  the  teacher's  legal  right  to  control 
his  pupil  extends  any  farther  than  his  moral  right,  nor  any  farther 
than  the  necessities  of  the  case  absolutely  demand.  I  know  that 
to  the  minds  of  many  parents,  there  is  something  abhorrent  in 
the  idea  of  conceding  to  any  one  the  absolute  control  of  their 
children,  even  for  a  short  time  ;  and  something  more  abhorrent 
yet  in  granting  to  another,  and  perhaps  to  a  stranger,  the  right 
to  decide  upon  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  a  darling  child ;  and 
then,  if  he  deems  it  advisable,  to  resort  to  blows.  But  this  feeling 
only  goes  to  the  extent  of  proving  that  the  parent  is  the  natural 
protector  of  the  child,  and  not  that  there  is  necessarily  any  thing 
wrong  in  an  arrangement  that  makes  it  incumbent  upon  him  to 
yield  his  authority  for  a  time. 

The  fact  is,  the  child,  at  school,  as  well  as  at  home,  must  be 
under  the  control  of  somebody,  Now,  granting  that  the  parent 
has  the  right  to  interfere,  even  in  the  smallest  degree,  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  his  child  in  the  school,  and  what  follows  ?  Why,  the 
school  has  a  hundred  masters  instead  of  one,  and  each  with  his 
distinct,  and  quite  likely  different  notions  of  government  and  dis- 
cipline. Now,  if  you  require  the  teacher  to  heed  all  these,  you 
require  what  is  beyond  the  power  of  human  ability  to  perform. 
And  if  not,  then  come  from  parent  and  teacher,  conflicting  re- 
quirements of  the  same  scholar.  Then,  when  the  parent  orders 
one  thing,  and  the  teacher  another,  the  very  important  inquiry 
arises,  whom  shall  the  pupil  obey  ?  And  it  is  just  as  true  of 
school  as  of  national  government,  that  its  authority  must  be  up- 
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held  at  all  hazards.  This  failing,  its  usefulness  fails  ;  and  soon 
its  very  existence  ceases. 

No ;  —  school  government  must,  so  far  aS  the  scholars  are  con- 
cerned, be  vested  in  one  head.  The  success  of  teachers,  the  good 
of  schools,  the  safety  of  pupils,  and  the  peace  of  parents,  all  re- 
quire it  alike. 

I  repeat,  then,  that  it  is  the  parent's  first  duty,  when  he  sends 
his  child  to  the  public  school,  to  surrender  with  the  child,  freely 
and  entirely,  his  control  over  him. 

As  to  the  teacher's  right  and  duty  to  control  his  pupils  out  of 
school  hours  and  beyond  the  school  grounds,  the  case  is  not  al- 
ways, so  clear.  It  is,  however,  well  settled  that  the  teacher  has 
the  right  to  detain  pupils  for  cause,  for  a  reasonable  time  after 
the  close  of  the  usual  school  hours.  But  the  question  has  been 
asked  me,  "  How  long  and  how  far  does  the  teacher's  authority 
extend  ?"  To  this  no  definite  answer  can  be  given  ;  the  extent  of 
authority  depending  entirely  upon  the  circumstances  of  each 
particular  case,  and  generally  being  determined  by  the  necessities 
of  the  case.  In  short,  it  may  be  stated  as  a  general  principle, 
that  just  so  far  as  the  maintenance  of  school  government,  and 
the  general  good  and  interest  of  the  school  require  that  the 
teacher  should  hold  pupils  responsible  for  what  is  done  outside 
of  school  hours  and  school  grounds,  just  so  far  he  has  a  right  to 
hold  them  responsible.  This  right  it  is  no  less  the  duty  than  the 
interest  of  parents  to  recognize  and  respect.  —  Mr.  Dunton,  in 
Mr.  Dikes  Bath  Report. 


FAMILIAR   EXERCISES  FROM  THE  BOOK  OF 
NATURE. 

Teacher.  Well,  George,  you  were  to  bring  in  the  object  from 
which  we  were  to  take  to-day's  lesson.     Have  you  selected  one  ? 

George.  Yes,  sir,  here  it  is. 

Teacher.  Ah  !  a  snail.  I  see  you  have  taste  for  natural  history. 
That  is  well ;  it  is  a  study  which  once  entered  upon  you  will  not 
be  likely  to  abandon.  It  is  a  study  which  always  presents  some- 
thing new,  and  though  you  were  to  continue  it  for  a  lifetime,  there 
would  yet  be  points  undiscovered,  and  subjects  still  worthy  of 
investigation.  But  about  this  snail,  where  did  you  find  it,  George  ? 

George.  In  our  flower  garden,  sir. 

Teacher.  Where  no  doubt  ho  had  been  feasting  on  the  most 
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succulent  leaves  the  garden  afforded.  But  I  will  tell  you  a  little 
about  them.  We  would  think  because  we  do  not  see  them  very 
often  that  they  were  scarce,  but  there  are  hundreds  of  species, 
and  they  have  existed  on  the  earth  for  many  generations.  There 
are  land  snails,  and  fresh  and  salt  water  snails.  The  largest 
kind  is  found  in  Africa,  with  shells  eight  inches  long,  and  there 
is  a  kind  in  South  America  that  is  six  inches  long,  and  lays  an 
egg  like  a  pigeon. 

Henry.  How  I'd  like  to  see  a  snail's  egg ;  would'nt  it  be  funny  ? 
John.  There,  he's  moving,  see  him  stick  out  his  horns. 
Teacher.  No,  John,  those  arc  not  his  horns,  but  what  are  called 
his  eyestumps.    See  how  sensitive  they  are,  for  if  you  touch  one, 
it  is  immediately  drawn  back.    His  horns  or  tentacles  are  short, 
and  placed  near  his  mouth. 
Henry.  Do  they  have  teeth  ? 

TeacJier.  A  great  part  of  them  do ;  this  one  has ;  and  most  of 
them  feed  on  vegetable  matter,  but  some  eat  animal  food.  The 
slugs,  some  of  which  you  often  notice  on  the  leaves  of  your 
young  cherry  trees,  to  which  they  often  do  great  harm,  are  close- 
ly allied  to  the  snail  family.  The  principal  difference  is  that  the 
slug  is  usually  without  a  shell. 

George.  Do  snails  do  any  hurt,  and  are  they  good  for  anything  ? 
Teacher.  I  can't  say  as  they  do  any  harm  or  any  particular 
good ;  however,  they  fill  the  sphere  for  which  they  were  created, 
and  so  of  course  are  necessary  to  help  form  the  "  harmonious 
whole."  But  there  is  one  kind  of  snail  called  Helix  Pomatia,  or 
eatable  snail,  which  is  used  for  food. 
Charles.  What,  eat  snails  ? 

Teacher.  Yes,  the  ancient  Romans  considered  them  a  great 
luxury,  and,  I  believe,  bred  them  for  that  purpose.  No  doubt  you 
would  be  quite  shocked  to  see  a  person  partake  of  a  dish  of 
snails,  but  it  would  be  simply  because  you  were  not  accustomed 
to  such  sights.  Custom  has  allowed  us  to  use  much  animal  food 
to  which  the  snail  is  undoubtedly  far  to  be  preferred.  There  is 
a  species  of  snail  in  Holland  which  is  salted  and  used  for  food ; 
the  shells  of  several  kinds  yield  a  beautiful  purple  coloring  mat- 
ter for  dying  costly  stuffs,  while  the  shells  of  some  other  species 
are  used  for  various  ornamental  purposes  and  for  money. 
George.  Can  you  tell  us  the  name  of  this  kind  of  snail  ? 
Teacher.  It  is  called  Helix  Hortensis,  or  garden  snail.     Scien- 
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tific  men,  in  classifying  and  arranging  the  objects  of  Natural  His- 
tory, make  use  of  many  terms  and  names  which  to  us  w6uld 
seem  entirely  unnecessary,  but  which  probably  they  could  not 
easily  disjiense  with.  I  will  give  you  the  names  and  terms  con- 
nected with  this  simple  object,  the  snail.  That  part  of  Natural 
History  which  treats  of  things  that  have  life  and  motion  is  called 
Zoology^  and  this  comes  under  the  part  called  Mollusca,  class  Gas- 
teropoda, sub-class  Pulmonta,  tribe  Geophila^  family  Helicidce, 
and  species  Helix  Hortensis.  The  science  of  which  this  lesson 
is  an  illustration,  treats  of  shells,  and  is  termed  Conchology. 
Belfast,  Me.,  1862.  Geo.  E.  Brackett. 


HEADING. 

"  What  would  you  have  said,  could  you  have  heard  him  speak  it!" — Eschines. 
"  So  thev  read  in  the  Book  in  the  Law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  meaning." — Bible. 

The  art  of  correct  reading  is  almost  universally  admitted  to 
be  one  of  the  most  important  to  which  the  scholar  can  attend : 
and  yet,  with  that  concession  upon  our  lips,  how  strangely  and 
sadly  has  this  stud/  been  neglected,  until  with  all  our  advanta- 
ges of  common  and  select  schools,  the  universal  complaint  is, 
how  very  few  really  good  readers  and  speakers  there  are.  Oc- 
casionally while  listening  to  the  exercises  of  our  public  schools, 
we  are  charmed  with  the  clear,  distinct  utterances  of  a  really 
fine  reader,  but  often  here  it  is  not  so  much  the  eflFect  of  school 
training  as  of  excellent  natural  ability  coupled  with  the  personal 
effort.  The  simple  fact  is,  we  have  been  so  busily  engaged  with 
the  slate  and  pencil,  "  doing  sums,"  that  we  have  not  had  time  for 
the  important  exercises  of  reading,  spelling  &c. ;  we  have  not 
had  time  to  train  to  efficiency  and  force  one  of  the  powers  that 
constitute  the  crowning  excellence  of  man.  But  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  the  subject  of  the  comparative  claims  of  the  different 
school  studies  upon  our  time  and  attention  is  just  now  receiving 
a  little  investigation,  and  we  trust  the  effect  of  agitating  the 
subject  will  be  to  give  to  each  study  its  relative  place  and  im- 
portance, and  which  will,  I  do  not  doubt,  make  reading  and  spell- 
ing for  the  earlier  years  of  school  life  at  least,  the  principal  studies. 
But  with  all  our  neglect  of  this  study,  time  enough  has  been 
devoted  to  it  certainly  to  make  far  better  readers  than  we  at 
present  find.     In  many  cases,  the  chief  trouble  lies  in  the  disin- 
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terested,  lifeless,  not  to  say  positively  careless  manner  in  which 
recitations  in  this  study  are  conducted.  We  have  too  often  been 
content  if  the  scholar  could  manage  to  get  through  his  verse  or 
paragraph,  without  seriously  miscalling  the  words,  and  if  he  de- 
cently minded  the  pauses,  while  the  sense,  the  sentiment,  heart, 
of  the  piece  remained  wholly  untouched.  Now  we  are  but  utter- 
ing what  every  one  believes,  that  no  person  can  well  read  what 
he  does  not  first  understand. 

Let  it  be,  then,  the  first  work  of  the  teacher  to  impress  the 
sentiment  of  what  the  pupil  is  to  read  upon  his  mind  and  heart, 
and  catching  himself  its  inspiration,  repeat  it  again  and  again, 
until  it  no  longer  seems  to  the  pupil  a  cold,  meaningless  mass  of 
words,  but  a  living,  glowing  reality,  and  then  from  fullness  of  his 
his  heart,  and  dictated  by  its  spirit,  let  him  read,  and  he  can  hard- 
ly fail  of  reading  well. 

Btic/csport,  July  27th,  1862.  j.  b.  c. 


GOOD  suggestions- 
It  is  our  desire  and  aim  to  elevate  the  standard  of  education 
in  our  Common  Schools.  This  must  be  done  in  order  to  keep 
pace  with  the  general  progress  of  our  country  and  our  age.  We 
live  in  a  day  of  improvements.  Thought  is  free  and  untrammeled. 
Science  is  giving  up  her  secrets.  Commerce  is  extending  her 
limits,  and  finding  new  openings.  Industry  is  developing  our 
latent  f)owers  and  exhaustless  resources.  Invention  is  multiply- 
ing her  conquests,  and  harnessing  the  forces  of  nature  to  the  car 
of  Progress.  Steam  power  is  doing  the  work  of  man  and  beast. 
Towns  are  linked  to  cities,  oceans  to  oceans,  by  the  iron  rail  and 
the  telegraphic  wire.  Intelligence  travels  not  on  slow  coaches, 
but  on  the  lightning's  wings.  Change  follows  change,  as  wave 
follows  wave.  Such  are  the  signs  of  the  times  which  herald  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era,  and  prophesy  of  the  "  Good  time  coming." 
Every  step  of  progress  thus  indicated,  imposes  on  us  corres- 
ponding duties  and  responsibilities.  Successfully  to  discharge 
these,  the  children  of  the  present  generation  need  to  be  more 
thoroughly  instructed  and  disciplined  than  those  of  the  preceding. 
And  w  here  are  they  to  receive  this  training  but  in  our  Common 
Schools  ?    In  these  mainly  must  they  receive,  if  at  all,  that 
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mental  and  moral  culture  which  will  fit  them  not  merely  for  the 
house,  the  farm,  and  the  workshop,  but  also  to  discharge  aright 
the  high  duties  of  citizenship  in  a  free  Republic,  and  to  carry 
forward  the  various  reforms  and  improvements  of  the  day. — 
Hence  we  should  make  these  schools  as  efficient  and  useful  as 
possible.  To  this  end  let  the  town  be  more  liberal  toward  them. 
If  it  must  curtail  expenses,  let  not  the  axe  fall  here  ;  as  a  blow 
struck  here  would  be  far  more  damaging  than  one  anywhere  else. 
So  far  from  diminishing  the  annual  appropriation,  let  it  be  gen- 
erously increased. 

Let  School  Agents  punctually  report  to  the  Selectmen,  using 
the  blanks  furnished  them  by  the  Committee,  giving  an  accurate 
list  of  the  names  of  all  the  scholars  in  their  respective  districts, 
entitled  by  law  to  draw  from  the  School  Fund,  and  not  leave 
this  duty — as  was  recently  the  case  —  to  be  performed  at  a  late 
hour  by  the  Committee,  or  lose  the  benefit  of  the  State  appro- 
priation. Let  them  act,  as  far  as  possible,  in  concert  with  the 
Committee  in  the  selection  of  teachers,  never  positively  engaging 
any  person  or  teacher  without  the  concurrence  and  approbation 
of  the  Committee.  If  you  would  raise  the  standard  of  your 
schools,  you  must  secure  the  services  of  a  higher  grade  of  teach- 
ers. Take  special  pains,  therefore,  to  obtain  first-class  teachers, 
instead  of  those  possessing  only  medium  abilities.  We  want 
live  teachers,  who  throw  their  whole  soul  into  their  work  ;  who 
can  govern  themselves,  and  hold  their  pupils  in  willing  subjection 
by  the  potency  of  their  own  example  and  moral  magnetism ;  who 
can  conduct  all  ordinary  recitations  without  keeping  their  eye 
upon  the  text-book ;  who  can  make  every  lesson  luminous  with 
apt,  forceful,  and  lucid  ilhistrations ;  who  can  draw  out  all  the 
latent  faculties,  powers,  and  beauties  of  the  youthful  mind ;  and 
who  can  make  the  school-room  a  scene  of  pleasant  faces,  joyous 
hearts,  busy  intellects,  and  high  aspirations.  You  may  have  to 
pay  them  more  salary,  but  you  will  find  them  the  cheapest  in 
the  end. 

Let  parents  co-operate  with  the  committee  and  the  teachers. 
No  vigilance,  no  earnestness,  no  laboriousness  on  the  part  of  the 
latter  can  atone  for  inattention,  carelessness,  and  apathy  at  home. 
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Let  parents  see  that  their  children  are  regular  and  punctual  in 
their  attendance.  If  a  scholar  is  frequently  absent  or  tardy,  he 
loses  his  interest;  his  mind  is  diverted;  he  hangs  as  a  dead 
weight  upon  his  class,  and  the  teacher  becomes  disheartened. 
Indeed,  the  whole  school  is  unhappily  affected  by  his  evil  exam- 
ple. Do  not  listen  with  too  credulous  an  ear  to  complaints 
against  a  teacher ;  rather  hear  with  discrimination,  and  judo-e 
with  candor.  Render  unto  the  teacher  that  praise  and  en- 
couragement which  belong  to  difficult  labors  well  and  faithfully 
performed.  Never  tolerate  for  a  moment  a  district  dissension ; 
never  bring  to  life,  or  nurse  into  activity  and  strength,  district 
factions  or  parties,  lest  you  warm  the  serpent  who  will  show 
his  gratitude  by  a  mortal  wound.  The  evils  of  district  conten- 
tions and  neighborhood  feuds  are  incalculable ;  "  the  beginnino" 
of  strife  is  as  when  one  letteth  out  water,  therefore  leave  off 
contention  before  it  be  meddled  with."  Visit  your  schools  •  it 
will  do  you  good  to  see  how  nicely  the  little  ones  conduct  them- 
selves, how  promptly  they  obey  the  tap  of  the  beU,  how  great 
interest  they  manifest  in  their  studies,  how  the  eye  dances  and 
the  countenance  sparkles,  as  some  new  idea  breaks  in  upon  their 
minds.  It  will  gratify  your  children,  and  encourage  the  teachers. 
By  thus  showing  an  interest  in  the  education  of  your  children, 
they  will  feel  more  the  worth  of  it,  and  strive  harder  to  attain  it. 
Let  a// manifest  a  deep  and  abiding  interest  in  our  public  schools  • 
they  are  the  principal  educators  of  our  youth ;  they  are  the  bul- 
warks of  our  liberty;  they  are  the  conservators  of  our  repub- 
lican institutions ;  they  are  the  radiating  centers  of  knowledge 
and  virtue ;  their  influence  is  widely  diffused  and  deeply  felt  • 
already  have  they  raised  our  own  beloved  Xew  England  to  a 
peerless  rank  among  the  other  sections  of  our  common  country. 
Long  may  they  continue  to  be  our  honor  and  our  pride. — /.  L. 
Ashby,  C.  E.  Boody,  Committee  of  Westbrook. 


J.  B.  BuDGETT,  M.  D.,  says,  "  Tobacco  is  a  poison  of  a  most 
virulent  and  terrible  character.  I  do  not  know  one  of  a  more 
destructive  kind  in  the  vegetable  kingdom,  and  I  believe  that  a 
drachm  of  deadly  nightshade  would  not  be  more  fatal  than  the 
same  quantity  of  tobacco." 
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WHAT  AEE  YOU  DOING  ? 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  Allow  me  to  ask  my  fellow  teachers,  what 
they  are  doing  to  cultivate  the  tastes  of  their  pupils  ?  Among 
the  various  methods  of  doing  this,  nothing  is  more  easy  and 
pleasant  than  to  interest  them  in  ornamenting  the  school  prem- 
ises. I  find  in  the  Indiana  School  Journal,  the  following  letter, 
which  speaks  for  itself  on  this  subject.     Please  copy  and  oblige, 

Yours  truly. 

"  Dear  Sir, — You  inquire  what  we  have  done  to  improve  our 
school  grounds,  and  what  has  been  the  method  of  procedure.  I 
will  tell  you.  When  the  proper  season  arrived  for  transplanting 
trees,  I  notified  both  teachers  and  scholars  to  meet  me  on  Satur- 
day morning  at  eight  o'clock  on  the  Academy  grounds.  To 
begin,  I  dofied  coat,  saying,  *  Boys,  these  grounds  need  improv- 
ing. We  ought  and  must  have  walks,  and  these  walks  must  be 
bordered  with  evergreens  and  flowers.  The  rose,  the  queen  of 
flowers,  must  grace  our  grounds,  and  forest  trees  yield  us  shade. 
Come,  boys,  let  us  go  to  work,'  and  at  it  we  went  with  hearty 
good  wills.  Idle  hands  and  droning  feet  were  not  to  be  found. 
Walks  were  soon  laid  out,  and  edged  with  smooth  pebbles  from 
the  brook.  Forest  trees,  as  if  by  magic,  took  their  respective 
stations.  Flowers  began  to  grow,  and  evergreen  trees  dotted 
here  and  there  the  landscape. 

Two  successive  Saturdays  glad  hearts,  willing  feet,  and  busy 
hands  carried  on  the  work  successfully.  And  then  each  succes- 
sive evening  after  tea  until  the  season  for  such  improvement  was 
past. 

It  has  cost  us  a  great  deal  of  labor  to  accomplish  a  little.  Our 
grounds  had  not  been  cultivated  for  a  long  time,  hence  the  spade 
had  to  be  used  at  every  step,  and  rich  soil  had  to  be  brought 
from  a  distance  to  mix  with  the  hard  clay.  This  the  boys 
brought  on  their  hand-carts  from  time  to  time,  until  a  neighbor 
across  the  way,  out  of  compassion,  harnessed  his  team  and  drew 
us  a  sufficiency.  Evergreen  trees  are  quite  expensive  here.  la 
the  purchase  of  these,  the  citizens  aided  us  somewhat.  But  in 
the  main,  they  were  bought  by  the  students.     Some  of  the  stu- 
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dents  have  each  purchased  a  tree,  planted  it,  and  assumed  the 
responsibility  of  training  it.  Others  have  clubbed  and  bought 
trees,  and  thus  the  work  has  progressed,  and  must  continue  to 
progress  as  long  as  it  is  my  lot  to  preside  over  the  interests  of 
this  institution.  And  here,  I  must  not  forget  to  say,  my  associ- 
ate, W.  H.  Paige,  has  been  my  right  hand  man  in  these  matters 
of  improvement ;  also  our  trustees  have  seconded  our  every 
effort,  and  like  the  farmer  who  purchased  the  new  andirons,  in 
order  to  have  things  correspond,  they  have  found  it  necessary 
already  to  build  a  wood-house.  Heaven  grant  that,  like  the 
farmer,  they  may  be  willing  to  spend  liberally  to  complete  the 
work  of  improvement. 

It  is  astonishing  to  me  that  teachers  can  be  content  to  teach 
month  after  month,  and,  may  be,  year  after  year,  in  school  build- 
ings whose  surroundings  are  entirely  unimproved,  without  making 
some  effort  to  adorn  them. 

If  a  teacher  is  so  indolent  or  so  deficient  in  taste  and  refine- 
ment as  to  neglect  these  outward  improvements,  is  he  a  suitable 
person  to  have  committed  to  him  the  mental  and  moral  training  of 
the  young  ?    I  leave  others  to  answer  this  question. 

Experience  has  taught  me  that  much  can  and  ought  to  be 
done  in  this  manner  to  cultivate  the  taste  and  improve  the  moral 
nature.  I  am  heartily  glad  th£^  you  are  interested  in  this  good 
work.  It  has  done  my  very  soul  good  to  read  the  articles  which 
have  already  appeared  in  the  Journal,  upon  this  subject,  and  I 
trust  you  will  continue  to  discuss  this  matter  from  time  to  time 
until  the  teachers  of  our  State  shall  wake  up  and  take  hold  of 
the  work  manfully  and  earnestly.     Yours  in  haste, 

E.  J.  Rice." 


Sow  AS  You  WOULD  Eeap. — If  you  should  see  a  man  digging 
in  a  snow  drift  with  the  expectation  of  finding  valuable  ore,  or 
planting  seeds  on  the  rolling  billows,  you  would  say  at  once  that 
he  was  beside  himself.  But  in  what  respect  does  this  man  differ 
from  you,  while  you  sow  the  seeds  of  idleness  and  dissipation  in 
your  youth,  and  expect  the  fruits  of  age  will  be  a  good  consti- 
tution, elevated  affections,  and  holy  principles  ? 
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COISTDUCTED   BY   R..  A..  HIDEOUT,  ]VlOJS'S01sr,  IVCllJ. 

A  POINT  TOO  MUCH  NEGLECTED. 

Several  trifling  (?)  errors  in  communications  have  appeared. 
Entire  accuracy  is  of  such  vital  importance  and  so  little  insisted 
upon  in  the  school-room,  that  we  offer  no  apology  for  quoting  the 
following  from  the  late  Dana  P.  Colburn. 

"  No  person,  who  is  willing  to  allow  an  error  to  pass  unde- 
tected, can  be  a  good  arithmetician.  Accuracy^  absolute  accuracy, 
should  be  aimed  at  in  every  operation;  and  no  labor  is  too  great 
which  is  necessary  to  secure  it.  Not  only  should  the  results  be 
accurate,  but  the  cwnputer  should  know  for  himself  that  they  are 
so.  If  he  has  any  doubt  concerning  a  result,  he  should  examine 
each  and  every  step  of  his  work.  One  problem  thus  solved  and 
proved  by  a  learner  is  of  more  real  value  to  him  than  ten  solved 
by  him  and  proved  by  another,  or  tested  by  comparison  with  a 
printed  answer. 

An  intelligent  and  highly  accomplished  accountant,  who  has 
charge  of  the  books  of  a  large  manufacturing  establishment,  em- 
ploying three  hundred  men,  once  spent  nearly  a  week  in  examin- 
ing his  accounts,  to  discover  the  cause  of  an  error  of  a  few  cents ; 
and,  said  he, '  I  never  spent  the  same  amount  of  time  more  profi- 
tably.' Another  gentleman,  bearing  also  a  high  reputation  and 
receiving  a  good  salary  as  an  accountant,  spent,  to  use  his  own 
language,  the  *  greater  part  of  four  days  in  searching  out  the 
cause  of  an  error  of  ten  cents.'  Both  these  gentlemen  say,  that 
if  they  should  adopt  any  other  principle  than  that  of  absolute  ac- 
curacy, they  could  not  retain  their  situations.  Every  accountant, 
business  man,  and  practical  man  bears  similar  testimony,  and  con- 
firms these  views.  Indeed,  most  of  them  say  that  the  knowledge 
of  arithmetic  acquired  in  the  school-room  has  been  of  little  prac- 
tical value  to  them,  because  they  did  not  learn  to  be  accurate  and 
rapid  in  performing  their  work,  and  to  know  for  themselves  that 
they  had  been  accurate. 

Kapidity  in  the  performance  of  numerical  operations  is  scarce- 
ly of  secondary  importance  to  accuracy  and  certainty.      The 
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most  accurate  computers  are  usually  the  most  rapid  in  their  work." 
How  often  have  we  said  to  a  pupil  who  "  had  got  the  answer 
all  right  but  one  tigure,"  "  Well!  that  is  near  enough,  I  wouldn't 
bother  with  it  longer,  you  know  Iww  to  do  it,  and  that  is  enough." 
It  is  not  enough. 


SOLUTION  OF  QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTIOy   TO    QCBSTION    KO.    XTI. 

100  per  cent.— (10  p.  c-f-lA.)=(90  p.  c— lA.)  cultivated. 

(90  p.  c— .1A.)X-12— (10.8  p.  c— .012A.)  meadow. 

(90  p.  c— .lA)— (10.8  p.  c— .012A.)=(79.2  p.  c— .088A.)X 
.15-f-^A.=:(11.88  p.  C.-J-.4868A.)  pasturage. 

(79.2p.c.—.088A.)  — (11.88  p.  c.+.4868A.)=(67.32  p.  c— 
.5748A.)X.20-f-|A.=(13.464  p.  c.-f  .28504A.)  mowing. 

Cultivated  -f-  meadow  -j-  pasturage  -|-mowingz=(46.141  p.  c.-f- 
.85984A.).  65A.— .85984A.=64.14016A.-h46.144=il.39xl00= 
139A.i=whole  farm.  "We  readily  find  14A.  cultivated,  15A. 
meadow,  17  A.  pasturage,  19A.  mowing,  and  74A.  wood  lot. 

M. 
SOLUTION    TO    QUESTIOX    NO.    XVin. 


10  A=1600  p.  >v/1600=40=:one  side  of  fieldz=660  feet.  660 
4-2=330z=distance  to  center.  330-^6==  55= Xo.  swaths  round 
the  field.  55^3=18^.  Thus  A  is  entitled  to  the  last  swath. 
A  mows  19  swaths,  B  and  C  each  18. 

48x6=288=No.  square  feet  each  swath  contains  less  than 
the  preceding  one.  288Xl8=5184=No.  square  feet  B  mows 
more  than  C.  5184-|-l44=5328=:Xo.  square  feet  A  mows  more 
than  B.  5184-f-5328::=10512=Xo.  square  feet  A  mows  more 
than  C.  6602  _  4356OO.  435600  — (5184  -f  10512)  =  419904. 
419904-1-3=139908  feet=3A.  OE.  34p.  31^ft.=what  C  mowed. 
139968+5184=145152  ft.=  3A.  IE.  13p.  42-3ft.  =  B  mowed. 
139968-1-10512=150480  feet=3A.  IR.  32p.  198ft.=A  mowed. 

Proposeb. 
solution  to  question  no.  xix. 

Let  a;=:the  number  of  sheep,  and  y  the  cost  per  head. 

652 
2;y-f  .52=652.    x=— -A.    x  is  entire,  hence  652  must  be  divi- 

sable  by  y-f-.5.     Assuming  values  to  meet  this  condition,  we  find 
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y=$1.50,  or  $3.50=cost  per  head,  and  a;=326,  or  163r=number 
of  sheep.  J.  J.  Abbott. 

This  question  belongs  to  the  class  of  indeterminates,  and  values 
may  be  assigned  to  y  such  that  z  may  be  any  number  from  1  to 

1304.  R.    A.    R. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.  XXI. 

In  the  solution  of  this  question  I  measure  the  lever  by  the 

421 
length  of  the  short  arm,  thus— ^mSj-,  ratio  or  lengths.     8^ — 2 

0 

=6^  lengths  unbalanced  by  short  arm.  8^-^2i=4^,  distance  of 
the  middle  point  of  the  unbalanced  part  from  the  fulcrum.  5  X 12 
X  llbr=601bs.,  weight  of  short  arm.  601bs.  X  61=3901bs.z=weight 
of  unbalanced  part.  390x4|=1657|-  lbs.,  weight  at  the  end  of 
the  lever  balanced  by  long  arm.  SOOOlbs— 1657^ lbs= 1342^ lbs. 
to  be  raised  by  applied  power.     1342^-^7^= 1791bs.     Ans. 

J.  J.  Abbott. 

M.'S    QUESTION   TOR   MENTAL    SOLUTION. 

The  whole  number  of  rails  required  to  fence  a  square  lot  with 
"  five  rail "  fence  in  "  rod  lengths,"  must  be  4x5=20  times  the 
number  of  rods  on  a  side  of  the  lot.  That  20  times  the  side  shall 
be  equal  to  its  square,  the  side  must  be  20.     Ans. 

J.  J.  Abbott. 


QUESTIONS  rOIi>SOLUTION. 

28.  xy2-]-xy=lU0—ry{i/-\-2)-}-l\x2y^. 

y^=zl9 — {x-\-y).  c.  u.  t — e. 

29.  Hequired  an  algebraic  solution  for  the  equation 

X^ =3.  C.  U.  T E. 

X 

30.  From  a  tree  growing  in  a  rectangular  inclosure  I  meas- 
ure the  distance  to  one  end,  70  rods ;  from  the  tree  to  one  side, 
30  rods ;  and  from  the  tree  to  the  corner  opposite  the  end  and 
side,  50  rods.  If  now  I  divide  the  trapezium  of  which  the  end 
is  the  base,  into  two  triangles  by  a  diagonal  from  the  tree,  the 
area  of  the  acute  triangle  is  G/^  acres,  and  the  ditferenco  of  the 
triangles  is  8£  acres.  Required,  the  area  and  dimensions  of  the 
lot.  c.  u.  T— B. 
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AT  WHAT  AGE? 

Parents  often  ask  at  what  age  their  children  ought  to  commence  the 
study  of  grammar.  The  answers  given  by  different  persons  are  very 
diverse,  sometimes  from  a  misapprehension.  One  reply  is,  that  children 
should  study  grammar  as  soon  as  they  begin  to  use  the  language.  Anoth- 
er is,  that  grammar  is  a  study  toa  difiBcult  for  children  to  comprehend, 
until  they  are  twelve  or  fourteen  years  old.  Each  of  these  answers,  al- 
though containing  something  of  truth,  may  convey  an  erroneous  impres- 
sion. 

Let  us  discriminate.  Grammar  is  both  an  art  and  a  science.  The  art 
of  speaking  is  begun  to  be  learned  at  a  very  early  age,  mainly  from  imi- 
tation. The  child,  having  great  facility  of  learning  by  imitation,  will 
follow  the  example  of  his  parents,  teachers,  and  associates ;  easily  ac- 
quiring such  habits  of  speaking  as  they  have  adopted.  The  child  at 
school  often  finds  that  his  teacher  speaks  differently  from  his  parents, 
and  naturally  raises  the  question  which  is  correct.  The  teacher  con- 
stantly notices  errors  of  speech  brought  from  home  by  his  pupils,  and 
should  labor  to  correct  them.  He  may  use  his  science  of  grammar  as  a 
guide  for  himself,  but  not  as  a  thing  to  be  explained  to  the  child.  He 
may  teach  the  hct,  but  can  hardly  give  reasons  for  it.  He  may  correct 
the  error,  and  substitute  the  right  expression  for  the  wrong,  but  can 
make  no  scientific  explanation  at  present.  He  may  tell  his  pupils  vhat 
is  right,  without  being  able  to  explain  tcht/.  Thus  the  art  of  speaking 
the  language  with  propriety  may  be  learned  by  imitation  and  by  the 
teacher's  pointing  out  the  errors  which  he  may  notice  in  the  child's  habits 
of  speaking,  long  before  it  is  proper  for  that  child  to  commence  the  study 
of  scientific  grammar.  In  this  sense,  therefore,  we  are  safe  in  saying  that 
children  should  learn  grammar  in  the  lowest  grades  of  the  primary 
schools.  Every  teacher  should  make  it  a  part  of  his  daily  duty  to  cor. 
rect  in  his  pupils,  however  young,  all  errors  in  the  use  of  language. 

But  to  place  a  text-book  of  the  science  of  grammar  in  the  hands  of 
young  pupils  less  than  twelve  years  of  age — as  an  ordinary  rule, — we  be- 
lieve to  be  inexpedient  and  imwise.  Let  the  more  simple  principles  of 
the  science  be  taught  to  such  pupils,  orally,  if  you  please,  but  let  them 
study  other  branches,  such  as  geography,  history,  and  numbers,  with  their 
reading  and  spelling,  until  their  powers  of  reasoning  upon  matters  of  an 
abstruse  nature  are  more  developed.  An  utter  disgust  with  the  whole 
subject  of  grammar  is  often  begotten  in  the  minds  of  children  by  com- 
pelling them  to  commit  to  memory  the  language  of  the  text-books  in 
grammar  while  unable  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  one-half  that  is 
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learned.  The  mere  foiinularies  of  grammar  are  very  'idry  fodder"  to  the 
intellectual  hunger  of  youthful  minds.  Until  they  can  see  the  beauties 
that  underlie  the  surface,  there  is  nothing  inviting  in  the  study.  Do  not 
let  them  begin  too  soon. 


MILITARY  TRAINING. 


An  opinion  has  been  frequently  asked  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of 
securing  physical  training  in  schools,  by  the  military  drill.  A  single  page 
upon  this  subject  from  our  last  Annual  Report  contains  our  opinion,  in 
brief: 

The  subject  of  physical  training  in  school  properly  includes  all  that 
pertains  to  the  health  of  teachers  and  pupils ;  the  structure  of  school- 
rooms, modes  of  heating  and  ventilation,  the  arrangement  of  seats  and 
desks,  the  interchange  of  study  and  recreation,  and  the  kinds  of  recrea- 
tion best  suited  to  promote  cheerfulness  of  spirit  and  vigor  of  body. — 
Much  has  been  vrritten  and  spoken  upon  this  subject,  but  it  needs  to  be 
repeated,  line  upon  line,  until  more  satisfactory  results  are  reached  in 
all  our  towns.  Want  of  space  compels  me  to  confine  my  remarks  to  a 
single  point.  It  is  very  plausibly  said  that  children  in  the  country  have 
exercises  enough  in  the  labors  and  plays  in  which  they  almost  necessarily 
engage,  without  any  gymnastic  practice  at  school.  But  while  this  may 
be  true  so  far  as  the  amount  of  mere  muscular  exertion  is  concerned,  it 
is  evident  that  brief  exercises  at  the  school-room,  —  indoors  or  out, — 
which  may  relieve  the  monotony  of  study,  and  give  at  the  same  time 
pleasurable  excitement  and  healthy  motion,  may  be  conducted  with 
great  profit.  Motion  in  concert,  with  apparatus  or  without,  standing  or 
marching,  civil  or  military,  may  be  conducive  to  several  important  ends, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  promptness  and  order  of  movement,  and  grace- 
ful and  manly  bearing.  It  has  been  suggested  not  unfrequently  that 
military  tactics  might  be  introduced  as  a  part  of  this  physical  training. 
This  has  been  done  quite  successfully  in  some  of  our  higher  institutions, 
the  past  year.  I  have  witnessed  very  excellent  practice  of  this  kind  at 
Brunswick  and  Kent's  Hill,  Lewiston,  Gorham,  and  Skowhegan  ;  serving 
a  double  purpose,  as  a  vigorous  and  manly  exercise,  and  as  imparting,  no 
doubt,  considerable  familiarity  with  ordinary  military  movements. — 
Whatever  can  be  done  in  this  way  by  voluntary  drills,  may  be  worthy 
of  encouragement,  provided  always  that  it  docs  not  interfere  with  the 
great  object,  the  intellectual  drill,  and  the  grand  march  on  the  road  to 
learning.  But  anything  like  a  system  of  military  tactics,  as  a  regular 
school  exercise,  required  by  law,  as  some  have  suggested,  seems  inexpe- 
dient. 
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LETTERS    TO    THE    GOVERNOR.— NO.    VIII. 

To  His  Excellency,  Gov.  Washburn  : — 

Mr  Dear  Sir  : — Several  months  hare  elapsed  since  I  addressed  to 
you  my  seventh  letter  in  regard  to  our  school  army.  In  the  meantime 
this  army  has  furnished  from  its  oflBcers  and  its  ranks  many  a  vigorous 
young  patriot  for  the  country's  service.  Fortunately,  however,  the  sup- 
ply of  fresh  recruits  from  the  home  infantry  is  apparently  unfailing,  and 
the  aggregate  number  is  scarcely  diminished  by  the  national  demands. 

Reporting  in  general  terms,  I  may  safely  say  that  our  squads  of  school 
soldiery  are  practicing  all  over  the  State  witb  their  usual  success,  dis- 
turbed but  slightly  by  the  movements  of  the  war.  But  this  "  usual  suc- 
cess,''^ I  beg  leave  to  submit,  is  far  less  than  might  eqisily  be  attained.  I  say 
easily  ;  perhaps  I  would  better  say,  with  tlie  necessary  patience  and  pains- 
taking. 1  have  indicated,  in  former  lettere,  some  points  at  which  there 
is  a  special  demand  for  attention  and  effort  to  improve  the  condition  of 
our  school  forces.  In  this,  I  ask  attention  to  the  grand  fact  that  the 
tchole  army  needs  re-organizing.  I  am  well  aware  that  most  people  dep- 
recate changes  in  the  school  law  and  school  management.  They  say  "  Let 
well  enough  alone — the  old  system  is  good  enough.  It  served  our  fath- 
ers well,  it  answered  for  ourselves,  and  will  do  well  enough  for  our  child- 
ren." To  which  1  have  to  say  in  reply,  that  the  art  of  teaching,  like 
the  art  military,  is  progressive,  and  that  in  one  army,  as  in  the  other, 
errors  of  movement  and  management  are  liable  to  be  made,  and  ought 
to  be  corrected  as  soon  as  is  practicable. 

If  one  system,  or  any  part  of  it,  proves  ill  adapted  to  accomplish  the 
end  designed,  let  it  give  way  to  a  better,  if  a  better  can  be  secured.  In 
the  short  history  of  our  present  war  we  have  had  several  re -organiza- 
tions of  the  national  army,  demanded  by  the  failure  of  those  previously 
existing.  These  changes  were  supposed  to  be  necessary,  and  have  re- 
sulted, in  most  cases,  in  the  expected  advantage.  If  not,  still  other  at- 
tempts must  be  made  to  correct  the  evils  experienced,  until  full  success 
is  attained. 

Our  school  organization,  as  it  now  stands,  is  defective  in  its  imperfect 
provision  for  efficient  and  uniform  supervision.  Every  squad  of  our 
school  militia  is  practically  in  dependent  of  every  other,  and  of  all  supe- 
riors. Each  school  is  managed  according  to  the  notions  of  the  individu- 
al teacher.  There  is  little  comparison  of  systems  and  methods  with  oth- 
er teachers,  and  little  responsibility  to  the  Superintending  School  Com- 
mittee. In  classification,  instruction,  and  discipline,  there  is  no  uniform 
principle  or  practice. 

There  is  no  standard  system  of  tactics ;  no  Scott  nor  Hardee  is  pre- 
scribed or  followed.  Each  company  trains  in  its  own  system,  according 
to  the  notions,  better  or  worse,  of  its  owu  captain  or  "  orderly."     Want 
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of  competency,  skill,  or  interest  prevents  the  Committee  from  exercising 
their  proper  authority.  In  fact,  there  is  often  a  clashing  of  authorities 
between  the  Committee  and  the  agents,  the  latter  assuming  to  control  the 
teacher  and  the  school,  contrary  to  the  intent  of  the  law. 

In  the  next  place,  the  Committees,  although  made  by  law  responsible 
to  the  town  for  a  proper  report  of  their  official  proceedings,  often  fail  to 
make  one,  and  of  course  fail  to  send  a  copy  of  it,  as  the  law  requires,  to 
the  State  Superintendent.  For  this  neglect  there  is  no  penalty.  The 
Superintendent  has  no  authority  to  enforce  in  any  way  whatever  this  rea- 
sonable provision  of  the  law.  All  his  powers  are  advisory,  and  all  the 
superintendence  he  can  exercise  is  of  the  nature  of  inspection  and  report. 
He  may  make  any  "  suggestions,"  but  has  no  right  to  direct  any  course  of 
instruction  or  management.  From  the  nature  of  the  case,  he  can  come  in 
personal  contact  with  only  few  of  the  teachers  and  schools.  Ilis  field  is 
so  large,  and  other  prescribed  duties  so  numerous,  that  the  pleasure  of 
examination  and  supervision  of  individual  schools  is  in  a  great  measure 
denied  him.  I  submit,  then,  that  our  necessities  require  a  modification 
of  our  system,  so  as  to  secure  an  arrangement  something  like  the  follow- 
ing :  The  Superintendent  of  public  instruction  should  have  under  his  gen- 
eral supervision,  subject  to  wise  regulations,  all  the  afiairs  of  public  edu- 
cation for  the  State.  His  ofiice  at  the  capitol  should  be  furnished  with  all 
the  appliances  necessary  to  the  proper  discharge  of  his  duties.  Under 
his  direction  and  reporting  to  him,  there  should  be  in  each  county  or  con- 
gressional district  a  special  commissioner  of  public  schools,  whose  duty 
it  should  be  to  visit  each  town  in  his  circuit,  and  every  school,  if  possi- 
ble,— hold  meetings  for  the  people,  for  friendly  discussion  of  all  school 
matters, — conduct  institutes  of  instruction  for  teachers,  and  by  friendly 
counsel  seek  to  remove  any  difficulties  arising  between  parents  and  teach- 
ers,— with  authority  to  settle  certain  matters  made  referrible  to  him :  in 
a  word,  to  do  for  each  county  or  district  what  the  State  Superintendent 
cannot  possibly  do  for  all.  These  district  commissioners  would  receive 
the  reports  of  the  several  town  committees,  compare,  condense,  and  ar- 
range according  to  some  system  issued  from  the  State  department  of 
Education,  and  forward  them  to  headquarters  for  further  use. 

School  Committees  should  have  the  entire  control  of  school  affairs  in 
their  respective  towns,  performing  all  the  duties  now  required  of  agents 
and  Committees  together;  thus  avoiding  the  conflict  of  jurisdiction,  now 
often  existing,  and  securing  something  like  uniformity  in  school  arrange- 
ments throughout  the  county  or  district. 

Teachers  under  the  entire  control  of  one  municipal  authority,  and  re- 
quired to  report  directly  to  the  committee  employing  and  paying  tliem, 
with  forfeiture  of  pay  as  a  penalty  of  failure  to  comply  with  all  the  pro- 
visions of  the  law,  would  be  more  careful  in  the  discharge  of  every  du- 
ty, whether  of  discipline  or  instruction. 
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Pupils,  knowing  that  the  teachers  position  is  not  dependent  upon  the 
whims  of  agents  or  parents,  would  be  more  respectful  and  studious. 

In  a  system  like  this,  with  its  details  carefully  matured  and  the  whole 
vigorously  executed,  our  school  army  would  soon  acquire  a  perfection  in 
drill  and  discipline  which  would  make  it  what  it  was  intended  to  be — 
the  surest  defense  of  our  people,  our  rights,  our  institutions.  "Without 
some  such  re-organization,  it  will  continue  to  be  a  loose  and  disjointed 
force,  accomplishing  far  less  than  lies  within  its  proper  sphere,  and  failing 
to  gratify  the  highest  hopes  of  the  people. 

Waiting  the  opportunity  to  present  the  features  of  such  a  re-organiz- 
ation  more  in  detail,  I  remain. 

Very  respectfully  yovu«, 

Edw.  p.  "W"eston. 


THE  POPHAM  CELEBRATION. 


As  announced  in  our  last,  the  celebration  of  the  landing  of  Geo. 
Popham  and  his  fellow  colonists  at  the  mouth  of  the  Kennebec,  in 
1607,  came  off,  at  or  near  the  spot  of  the  landing,  on  the  ancient  penin- 
sula of  Sabino,  in  the  town  of  Phippsburg,  fifteen  miles  below  Bath. 

The  day  was  superb,  the  crowd  was  reckoned  in  thousands  ;  the  cere- 
monies, oratorical,  masomc  and  gastronomic,  were  performed  according  to 
the  latest  style  of  the  arts  severally  concerned.  Great  pleasure  was  felt 
and  expressed — and  again,  great  dissatisfaction. 

The  orators  exclaimed,  in  the  fullness  of  their  satisfaction,  "  Great  is 
Popham ! "  The  gentle  people  at  the  dinner  table  made  wry  faces  at  the 
evident  antiquity  of  the  bivalves  in  the  chowder.  But  whatever  may 
have  been  the  claims  of  the  clams  to  an  age  coeval  with  that  of  Pop- 
ham, and  whatever  may  be  said  of  the  steamboat  which  took  in  the 
strangers,  at  double  the  advertised  rates,  there  was  enjoyed  a  good  time 
generally,  we  make  no  manner  of  doubt. 

Speeches  that  were  "  given  to  the  breeze"  were  not  lost,  being  care- 
fully preserved  for  publication,  and  sentiments  which  sundry  speakers 
would  have  uttered  were  kindly  promised  to  be  forthcoming  in  the 
book  of  the  chronicles  of  Popham,  to  be  issued  by  the  Maine  Historical 
Society  in  due  season. 

The  settlement  of  this  portion  of  Xew  England  by  Geo.  Popham  and 
the  failure  of  his  colony  are  set  forth  clearly  and  with  fidelity  in  an 
article  read  by  Wm.  Willis,  Esq.,  Maine's  chief  historian,  and  since 
published  in  the  Portland  Advertiser.  He  says  of  the  result  of  this  en- 
terprise : 

"  But,  sir,  the  enterprise  failed.  Death  and  the  stars  seemed  against 
it.  They  were  in  search  of  gain,  and  found  it  not,  in  peopling  a  rude 
continent.     It  was  essentially  a  commercial  colony ;  the  principle   that 
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moved  it  was  adverse  to  generous  action.  It  required  another  senti- 
ment, the  religious  element,  to  give  patient  endurance,  indomitable  reso- 
lution and  final  success,  as  was  significantly  vindicated  in  the  renowned 
colony  of  the  Pilgrims.  We  must  not  claim  too  much  for  this  unsuc- 
cessful attempt  to  people  a  continent,  but  regard  it  as  one  of  the  steps 
in  the  grand  march  of  colonization." 

The  same  point  was  earnestly  presented  by  Ex.  Gov.  Washburn  of 
Mass.,  in  his  post-piscatory  speech ;  as  also  by  Mr.  J,  W.  Thornton, 
now  of  Boston,  formerly  a  Maine  man,  who  said  that  we  had  reason  to 
thank  God  that  Popham,  with  his  feudal  notions,  failed  to  establish  his 
aristocratic  government  on  the  shores  of  Maine;  that  it  was  left  lo  the 
Pilgrims  of  the  Mayflower  to  plant  the  free  institutions  and  the  dem- 
ocratic form  of  government  which  have  since  spread  over  so  large  a  por- 
tion of  the  continent.  No  doubt  we  shall  hear  again  from  the  respec- 
tive claims  of  Popham  and  the  Pilgrims. 


Somerset  Teachers'  Convention. — The  teachers  of  Somerset  Coun- 
ty held  their  annual  session  on  the  third  week  in  August,  with  their  us- 
ual success.  In  the  place  of  two  or  three  professors  paid  from  a  State 
appropriation,  they  tax  themselves  and  gentlemen  in  the  neighborhood 
for  lectures  and  lessons  ;  engaging  in  the  various  discussions  and  other 
exercises  with  spirit  and  energy.  We  had  the  pleasure  of  spending  two 
days  with  them,  and  saw  enough  of  their  management  to  speak  highly 
in  their  praise.  We  have  been  expecting  from  the  Secretary  some  ac- 
count of  tho  proceedings,  but  none  has  reached  us. 


I  » »»  > 


Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review. 

This  excellent  practical  magazine  for  September  is  received  from  the 
the  publisher,  proprietor,  and  editor,  Wm.  B.  Dana  of  New  York.  Be- 
sides other  valuable  articles,  it  contains  the  entire  Excise  Law,  with  an 
index  ;  precisely  what  every  man  of  business  will  appreciate  at  this  time. 
Price  ^5  per  annum. 

New  Music — Oliver  Ditson  of  Boston,  whose  press  is  constantly  over- 
flowing with  new  music,  sends  us, 

"  We  are  coming,  leather  Abraham,  three  htmdred  thousand  more,''''  with 
music  by  L.  0.  Emerson. 

"  Skedaddle,"  musically  illustrated  and  classically  defined,  by  George 
Dauskin  ;  and  "  Marching  Along,''''  by  B.  A.  Burditt.  All  which  fit  the 
times,  the  instrument,  and  the  voice. 

"Infantry  Tactics  for  Schools." — Of  course,  what  kind  of  tactics 
more  appropriate  for  schools  than  infantry  tactics  ?  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr 
furnish  it. 
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A  hYMX. 

SPXG  AT  THE   XORJIAL  EXAUIXATIOX,   SALEM,   AXD    WKITTEX    BT     MISS   MABY    A. 
DODGE,   OF    IPSWICH. 

Yoang  minds  are  like  the  kindled  fire 

That  myriad  altars  bear; 
The  priests  are  we,— nor  must  we  tire 

To  bam  sweet  incense  there. 

Thev  wait, — like  wreaths  of  mist  snow-white, 

That  in  deep  valleys  lie, — 
For  us  to  tinge  with  golden  light. 

And  draw  them  toward  the  sky. 

The  playful,  gentle  lambs  are  they 

In  God's  great  earthly  fold; 
And  we  must  feed  them  day  by  day, 

And  guard  from  storm  and  cold. 

Life's  garden  wide  has  buds,  how  fair! 

Enfolding  germs  of  power; 
'Tis  ours,  by  constant,  loving  care, 

To  form  the  perfect  flower. 

0  Father,  give  us,  every  one. 

The  skill  our  work  to  do; 
Give  us  the  incense,  food,  and  sun ; 

Our  hearts  make  strong  and  true. 

And,  when  throughout  our  day,  we've  toiled. 

Though  long  or  short  it  be, — 
With  censers  filled,  with  hands  uosoiled, 

Mav  we  come  home  to  thee ! 


Referrible  versus  referable.  —  Our  excellent  proof-reader — and 
sometimes  the  compositors,  take  the  liberty  to  change  the  orthography  of 
a  word  in  our  manuscript.  For  example,  the  word  referrible,  with  accent 
on  the  second  syllable,  we  find  changed  in  the  office  to  reftrahle,  with  ac- 
cent on  the  first  syllable.  Webster  gives  both  forms,  expressing  no 
preference.  Worcester  gives  both,  but  expresses  a  preference  for  referri- 
ble.  Smart,  good  English  authority,  says,  "  referable  violates  the  practice 
of  deduction  from  the  verb." 

Doubtful  Construction. — "  Notice  is  hereby  given  that  the  Marquis 

of (on  account  of  the  backwardness  of  the  season),  will  not  shoot 

himself  nor  any  of  his  tenants  till  after  the  ICth  of  September"  ! 

Prof.  A.  P.  Kelsev  of  Farraington  Academy,  whom  some  of  our 
readers  remember  as  an  interested  member  of  the  State  Teachers'  Con- 
vention at  Richmond,  has  enlisted  for  the  war. 
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THE    WHAT-NOT. 


To  SEE  in  granite  rock  and  plastic  clay  and  old  red  sandstone  the  sto- 
ry of  all  time,  page  by  page,  without  blot  or  erasure  or  any  such  thing  ; 
to  find  in  proper  folio  the  lithograph  of  leaves  unraveled  to  a  younger 
sun,  of  leaves  that  fell,  perhaps,  in  the  first  frost  in  Eden ;  to  read  the 
'•  register"  of  all  the  guests  in  this  great  caravansery,  as  they  came  and 
went ;  to  find  the  diamond  in  disguise  amid  its  swarthy  brethren  of  the 
coal ;  to  read  the  age  of  running  streams  in  pebbles  of  chronometers,  and 
time  the  thunder  of  cascades  over  their  smooth-worn  thresholds :  all  this 
and  more  does  Geology  do  for  the  seeing  eye,  and  thus  kindle  Nature's 
face  with  the  light  of  a  sublime  expression. 

TIME 
ITEM 
METI 
EMIT 

This  word.  Time,  is  the  only  word  in  the  English  language  which  can 
be  thus  arranged,  and  the  different  transpositions  thereof  are  all  at  the 
same  time  Latin  words.  These  words,  in  English  as  well  as  in  Latin, 
may  be  read  upward  or  downward,  forward  or  backward.  Of  the  Latin 
ones  (1)  Time  signifies,  fear  thou;  (2)  Item,  likewise;  (3)  Meti,  to  be 
measured ;  (4)  Emit,  he  buys. 

Hard  Spelling. — At  a  northern  assize,  a  judge  found  it  diflBcult  to 
write  down  the  name  of  a  witness,  and  asked  him  to  repeat  it.  The 
spelling  only  made  confusion  worse  confounded,  for  the  witness  came  out 
in  a  breath  with  the  following  oral  communication : — "  0  double  T,  I 
double  U,  E  double  L,  double  U,  double  O  D."  "  I  never  heard  of  such 
a  name,"  said  his  lordship,  as  he  threw  down  his  pen  in  despair,  after  a 
vain  attempt  to  reduce  its  doubles  to  writing.  They  were  at  last  re- 
solved to  Ottiwell  Wood. 

In  the  collegiate  days  of  Royal  Tyler,  once  Governor  of  Termont,  he 
was  called  upon  to  recite  from  "  Locke  on  the  Understanding,"  and  hav- 
ing failed  to  commit  his  recitation,  was  giving  off  he  knew  not  what — 
extempore,  when  the  Professor  interrupted  him, — 

«  But  you  don't  find  that  in  the  book?" 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Tyler,  "  I  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Locke,  and  thought 
I  would  give  my  own  sentiments  on  the  subject." 

Bishop  Hall  said,  "  Not  that  which  is  much  is  well,  but  that  which 
is  well  is  much." 
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"  It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Egyptians  that  the  soul  never  deserted  the 
body  while  the  latter  continued  in  perfect  state.  To  secure  this  condi- 
tion, King  Cheops  is  said  by  Herodotus  to  have  employed  300,000  of  his 
subjects  for  twenty  years  in  raising  over  the  "  augusta  domus"  destined 
to  hold  his  remains,  a  pile  of  stone  equal  in  weight  to  6,000,000  tons, 
which  is  just  fifty  times  that  of  the  vast  breakwater  thrown  across  Ply- 
mouth Sound ;  and  to  render  this  precious  dust  still  more  secure,  the  nar- 
row chamber  was  made  accessible  only  by  small  intricate  passages,  ob- 
structed by  stones  of  enormous  weight,  and  so  carefully  closed  external- 
ly as  not  to  be  perceptible.  Yet  how  vain  are  all  the  precautions  of  man  ! 
Not  a  bone  was  left  of  Cheops,  either  in  the  stone  coflBn,  or  in  the  vault, 
when  Shaw  entered  the  gloomy  chamber." 

The  following  lines  contain  all  the  letters  in  the  alphabet  except  e 

(a  letter  used  more  than  any  other.) 

"  A  jovial  swain  may  rack  his  brain. 
And  tax  his  fancy's  might. 
To  quiz  in  vain;  for  'tis  most  plain, 
That  what  I  say  is  right." 

The  letter  e  may  be  introduced  by  substituting  the  word  vex  for  too;  in 
the  second  line. 

Can  a  man  be  his  own  grandfather?  The  query  answered  in  the  af- 
firmative :  There  was  a  widow  and  her  daughter-in-law,  and  a  man  and 
his  son.  The  widow  married  the  son  and  the  daughter  the  old  man  ; 
the  widow  was  therefore  mother  to  her  husband's  father— consequently 
grandmother  to  her  own  husband.  They  had  a  son  to  whom  she  was 
great  grandmother.  Now  as  the  son  of  a  great  grandmother  must  be 
either  a  grandfather  or  a  great  uncle,  this  boy  was  therefore  his  own 
grandfather. 

N.  B.     This  was  actually  the  case  with  a  boy  at  school  at  Norwich. 

A  Western  paper  tells  of  a  lady  who  by  marriage  has  got  herself  in- 
to the  following  distressing  situation  in  regard  to  her  own  family  :  she 
is  sister-in-law  to  her  father,  aunt  to  her  brothers,  sister  to  her  uncles, 
daughter  to  her  gi-andfather  and  great  aunt  to  her  own  children. 

An  old  washerwoman  was  accustomed  to  hang  her  clothes  to  dry  on 
the  railings  of  a  church,  giving  as  a  reason  that  -  Parson  says  cleanliness 
comes  next  to  godliness." 

Speakikg  without  thinking  is  shooting  without  taking  aim. 

Errors,  like  weeds,  grow  without  cultivation. 
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Testimony  of  Physicians  against  Tobacco. — Dr.  Prout  says,  "Al- 
though tobacco  is  one  of  the  most  virulent  poisons,  mankind  resort  to  it 
to  secure  its  stupefying  and  pernicious  agency.  Surely,  if  the  dictates 
of  reason  were  allowed  to  prevail,  an  article  so  injurious  would  speedily 
be  banished  from  common  use." 

Dr.  Pidduck  states  that  leeches  are  killed  instantly  by  the  blood  of 
smokers. ;  and  in  no  instance  is  the  sin  of  the  father  more  strikingly  vis- 
ited on  his  children  than  the  sin  of  tobacco-smoking. 

Tyrrell  testifies  that  it  is  one  of  those  "  pleasant  vices  "  which  the 
just  gods  make  instruments  to  scourge  us ;  and  proceeds  to  show  that  it 
destroys  the  very  principle  of  manhood. — George  Trask. 

Morton's  Gold  Pens. — We  received,  some  weeks  ago,  a  communica- 
tion from  Prof.  Dole,  commending  with  great  enthusiasm,  Mr.  A.  Mor- 
ton's gold  pens.  We  intended  to  insert  it  in  the  Teacher,  but  it  has 
been  mislaid.  The  substance  of  it  was,  at  any  rate,  that  Mr.  Dole  had 
never  before  known  what  it  was  to  write  with  ease.  Now  he  performs 
that  service,  for  himself  and  the  world,  with  the  greatest  imaginable 
ease  and  pleasure !  He  is  astonished,  utterly,  at  his  marvelous  improve- 
ment in  chirography  !  To  this  improvement  we  can  testify  ;  for  where- 
as it  has  always  been  most  abominable,  it  now  avjrroaclies  respectability  ! 
All  this  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  simple  fact  that  he  now  uses  a  selected 
pen,  from  the  manufactory  of  A.  Morton.  See  his  advertisement  in  our 
advertising  pages. 

The  School  Harmonium. — The  musical  instrument  advertised  with 
this  name  is  very  well  adapted  to  the  school-room,  the  parlor,  or  the 
vestry.  It  has  two  sets  of  reeds,  and  a  powerful  swell,  and  is  a  very 
siceel-voiced  instrument,  while  at  the  same  time  very  full  and  spirited  in 
its  tones.  We  have  have  heard  nothing  of  the  kind  that  pleases  our 
musical  friends  so  much.  For  an  instrument  so  well  made  and  so  satis- 
factory in  all  respects,  it  is  sold  very  low,  at  ^80.00. 

The  Am.  Inst,  of  Instruction  had  a  profitable  session  at  Hartford, 
on  the  last  week  in  August.  Engagements  in  Maine  made  it  impracti- 
cable for  us  to  be  present.  We  learn  from  the  public  journals  that  the 
sessions  were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  interesting  educational 
topics,  discussed  by  leading  educators  of  New  England. 

Catharine  de  Medicis,  when  told  Scaliger  knew  twenty  languages, 
said,  "  That  is  twenty  words  for  one  idea.  I  would  rather  have  twenty 
ideas  for  one  word." 
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MORNINGS  WITH  SOLOMON. 

MORNIXO    THIBD. 

"  Put  atcayfrom  thee  afrotcard  inautK,  and  perveru  lipi  put  far  frotn  Hiee" 
Some  one  has  said  that  if  the  heart  were  kept  with  all  dili- 
gence, there  would  be  little  need  of  counsel  in  regard  to  the  lipe 
or  the  life.  Solomon,  however,  thought  not  so.  In  his  great 
code  of  practical  wisdom  he  lays  down  certain  fundamental  di- 
rections, such  as,  "  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  beginning  of  wis- 
dom,''— "  Keep  thy  heart  with  all  diligence," — and  many  others ; 
but  he  does  not  stop  with  these  foundations.  He  builds  up  his 
moral  edifice  in  beautiful  proportions,  laying  one  stone  upon  an- 
other, each  exactly  fitted  to  its  place,  until  the  temple  of  Wisdom 
which  rises  to  the  beholder's  eye,  is  finished  ;  perfect  in  all  its 
parts,  and  resplendent  with  a  brighter  glory  than  that  of  the  ma- 
terial temple  which  he  built  for  Grod. 

Prominent  among  these  directions  for  the  control  of  our  life 
and  conduct  are  those  relating  to  the  government  of  the  tongue, 
or  lips,  or  mouth.  From  the  frequency  of  these  directions^  we 
have  good  reason  to  suppose  that  the  tongue  was  then  the  same 
unruly  member  that  it  was  in  the  apostles'  time,  and  is  now.  We 
propose  to  examine  some  of  these  counsels  for  the  lips ;  and  that 
which  you  have  just  recited  is  quite  appropriate  to  introduce  the 
series,  being  generic,  or  general  in  its  character. 
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The  words  froward  and  perverse,  have  much  the  same  mean- 
ing, and  indicate  an  ungoverned,  uncontrollable,  disobedient 
mouth  or  tongue.  Such  lips  are  turned  aside  from  their  right 
use ;  are  perverted  to  that  which  is  unseemly  and  offensive.  A 
mouth  thus  froward,  lips  thus  perverse,  the  wise  man  exhorted 
his  son  to  put /ar /row  him.  Under  these  general  terms,  he  in- 
cludes every  species  of  improper  language, — that  of  profanity, 
of  slander,  of  impurity,  of  unkindness.  These  various  kinds  of 
"  evil-speaking,"  and  their  opposite  excellences  of  speech,  wo 
shall  consider  more  in  detail  hereafter. 

I  have  time  this  morning  only  to  ask  you,  in  general  terms,  to 
consider  the  importance  of  using  the  tongue  aright ;  of  making 
this  training  of  the  lips  a  prominent  point  in  your  education.  So 
much  are  life  and  death  in  its  power,  go  much  does  your  useful- 
ness, your  respectability,  your  personal  comfort,  depend  upon  the 
proper  government  of  your  lips,  that  you  may  well  devote  a  por- 
tion of  each  day  to  the  securing  of  this  control. 

As  we  shall  see  hereafter,  this  government  of  the  tongue  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  particulars ;  but  we  have  now  only  to 
remark  in  general  terms,  that  the  entire  control  of  one's  powers 
of  speech,  according  to  the  directions  of  Solomon,  putting  away 
all  that  is  perverse,  and  cultivating  all  that  indicated  by  "pleas- 
ant words,"  and  "  words  fitly  spoken,"  is  the  highest  human  ac- 
complishment, after  that  of  a  heart  diligently  kept. 

The  power  of  speech  is  one  of  the  grand  marks  of  distinction 
between  the  human  and  the  brute ;  and  the  different  grades  of 
humanity  are  clearly  distinguished  from  each  other  by  the  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  skill  and  propriety  with  which  they  exercise  this 
power. 

The  language  of  one  class  is  coarse  and  low ;  of  another,  re- 
fined and  elegant.  From  the  lips  of  some  there  flows  a  language 
as  pure  and  sweet  as  "  honey  and  the  honeycomb  ;"  from  anoth- 
er's there  pours  a  torrent  of  impurity  and  grossness  such  as  the 
arch-fiend  himself  would  scorn  to  employ.  The  language  of  one 
is  unkind,  or  slanderous,  or  vituperative  ;  that  of  another  is  full 
of  gentleness  and  charity,  turning  away  wrath  by  its  softness, 
and  filling  the  hearts  of  others  with  joy. 
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The  language  of  one  class  is  accurate,  grammatically  proper, 
rhetorically  elegant;  that  of  another  class  the  reverse  of  all 
these.  The  words  of  one  class  are  as  choice  silver  or  apples  of 
gold  ;  those  of  the  other,  but  showy  brass  or  worthless  pewter. 
Thus  through  all  ranks  and  grades  of  society,  the  language 
which  men  and  women  use,  mark  them  :  distinguish  them  from 
each  other,  and  indicate  the  character  as  excellent  or  otherwise  j 
intellectually,  socially,  and  morally. 

Young  persons  will  always  be  judged  by  their  words  as  well 
as  by  their  doings.  To  no  part  of  your  education,  then,  my  dear 
pupils,  should  you  give  more  earnest  heed  than  to  the  proper 
cultivation  of  your  powers  of  speech.  And  let  Solomon,  with 
his  words  of  wisdom  and  beauty,  be  at  once  your  example  and 
your  teacher. 


THE  POETRY  OF  SCIENCE. 

A  DISSERTATION  BEAD  BEFORE    THE    SOMERSET    VOLCNTARY    T£ACH£BS' 
ASSOCIATION,    AUG.  21,  1862,  BY  A.  L.  LANE. 

Science  is  stern  and  bald ;  Poetry  is  gentle  and  refined  ;  what 
have  they  in  common  ?  Let  us  see.  At  first  glance,  it  might 
appear  to  us  that  there  was  a  complete  antagonism  of  the  one  to 
the  other,  so  that  a  devotion  to  the  one  would  be  utterly  incon- 
sistent with  even  the  perception  and  appreciation  of  the  other. 
Closer  reflection,  however,  may  remove  this  impression,  and  may 
convince  us  that  so  far  from  being  enemies  to  each  other,  they 
are  close  and  intimate  friends.  Such  will  be  found  to  be  the 
case  if  we  consider  the  nature,  object,  and  influence  of  each. 

As  the  same  objects  may  appear  vastly  different,  according  to 
the  standpoint  from  which  they  are  viewed,  so  with  Sjience  and 
Poetry.  To  those  who  look  upon  Science  from  without,  who 
have  no  love  for  it  or  sympathy  with  it,  it  may  appear  stern  and 
rigid,  unyielding  in  the  fixedness  of  its  principles,  uninteresting 
in  the  minuteness  of  its  details,  and  wearisome  in  the  plodding- 
ness  of  its  investigations.  To  the  minds  of  all  such,  of  course, 
it  presents  itself  in  anything  but  a  poetic  aspect.  The  counte- 
nance which  it  presents  to  them  is  one  of  grim  cruelty  and  ada- 
mantine rigidity.    To  its  friends,  however,  it  presents  a  different 
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appearance.  They  see  it  in  an  entirely  different  light.  Scien- 
tific truth  may  be  to  thena  firm  and  positive,  indeed  ;  it  can  never 
be  cruel  or  repugnant.  Even  the  sternest  reasonings  of  mathe- 
matics present  to  the  mind  that  appreciates  them,  nothing  in- 
consistent with  the  gentle  and  the  beautiful.  The  spirit  that 
breathes  through  all  Science  is  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  to  one 
vt'ho  enters  into  this  spirit,  and  places  himself  in  communion  with 
it,  it  is  the  spirit  of  loving  truth.  There  is  nothing  in  the  nature 
of  true  Science  at  all  inconsistent  with  the  poetic  principle. 

How  is  it  with  regard  to  the  object  of  Science  ?  This  may 
be  defined  to  be  simply  the  pursuit  and  revelation  of  the  True ; 
while  the  object  of  Poetry  is  the  expression  of  the  Beautiful. 
The  one  unlocks  the  great  treasure-houses  of  Nature,  and  seeks 
merely  the  substance  and  value  of  truth  contained  in  them  ;  the 
other  takes  these  same  truths,  like  so  many  unpolished  gems,  and 
gives  to  them  a  finer  polish  and  a  more  appropriate  adorning. 
Not  all  scientific  truths  may  be  fit  subjects  for  the  poet's  fit,  yet 
none  of  them  are  inconsistent  with  it.  Throwing  aside  all  those 
inferior  and  extraneous  motives,  which  may  impel  one  to  scientific 
investigation,  the  simple  love  of  truth  will  be  found  to  be  the 
real  ground  upon  which  all  such  investigation  must  have  its  foun- 
dation. Without  this  motive,  there  can  be  no  true  Philosophy. 
The  old  Grecians  were  right  when  they  compounded  the  word 
Philosophy,  the  Love  of  Wisdom,  and  gave  to  it  the  burden  of 
meaning  which  it  bears.  This  Love  of  Truth  or  Wisdom  is  the 
great  basal  principle  upon  which  all  true  Science  must  ground 
its  operations.  He  only  is  a  true  philosopher  who  loves  truth, 
and  seeks  for  it  whenever  and  wheresoever  it  may  be  found.  Is 
there  anything  in  such  a  love  and  pursuit  of  the  True  at  all  in- 
consistent with  a  poetic  taste  ?  Nay,  rather  do  not  the  two  ideas 
possess  a  close  and  intimate  relationship  ? 

Again,  if  we  consider  the  influence  of  scientific  inquiry,  we 
shall  find  it  to  be  directly  favorable  to  Poetry  in  sentiment  and 
expression.  Indeed,  in  one  sense  all  poetry  may  be  said  to  de- 
pend upon  the  investigations  and  revelations  of  Science. 

"'Tis  first  the  True,  and  th?n  the  Beautiful; 
Not  first  the  Beautiful,  and  then  the  True." 
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,  every  Science  has  within  it  facts  and  principles  that 
are  especially  favorable  to  the  development  of  the  poetic  princi- 
ples. Take,  as  an  illustration,  that  youngest  of  the  Sciences — 
Geology.  How  full  of  Poetry  are  some  of  the  revelations  that 
it  makes  to  us  ;  especially  those  concerning  the  world  of  fossil 
life,  and  the  strange,  wild  forms  that  peopled  the  pre-humanic 
Earth !  Or,  take  that  older  Science — Astronomy.  How  often 
has  Poetry  drawn  upon  this  for  materials  with  which  to  adorn 
its  pages !  And  so  generally  Science  quarries  the  rough  truth, 
while  Poetry  transforms  it  into  the  speaking  statue  or  the  finely 
chiseled  column.  Science  is  True  ;  Poetry  is  Beautiful  j  let  the 
True  and  the  Beautiful  join  hands. 


IMPORTANCE  OF  A  MORE  THOROUGH  TRAINING 
IN  ELOCUTION  IN  OUR  SCHOOLS. 

BY    PROF.    MARK    BAILKT,    OF    TALK    COLLEGE. 

Every  study  is  valuable  in  proportion  as  it  tends  to  develop 
and  cultivate  the  mind  and  person  of  the  learner,  and  to  furnish 
him  with  the  best  means  and  incitement  for  his  great  life-work  of 
self-culture.  The  best  incitement  to  any  work,  and  the  most  per- 
manent, is  i\ie personal  interest  of  the  scholar  in  it.  The  natural 
activity  of  any  of  his  faculties  yields  some  satisfaction.  The 
mere  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  pleasing;  the  exercise  of  his 
mind,  of  reason  especially,  is  gratifying ;  but  the  consciousness 
that  his  whole  being  is  growing — that  he  is  acquiring  new  person- 
al power  to  think, to  feel  J  and  to  express,  aflfords  one  of  the  noblest 
and  sweetest  enjoyments  of  a  rational  being. 

Hence  that  special  study  will  be  comparatively  the  best,  which, 
together  with  the  most  useful  knowledge  and  the  best  mental 
discipline,  furnishes  the  richest  means  of  pereonal  culture,  thus 
enlisting  in  its  service  the  self-love  and  enthusiasm  of  the  pupil, 
the  most  potent  incitements  to  that  Jiard  work  which  alona  can 
secure  great  excellence  in  anything. 

Measured  by  the  above  tests,  why  should  not  the  art  of  elocu- 
tion rank  among  the  foremost  studies  in  all  our  schools,  instead  of 
being  kept  in  the  back-ground,  as  it  usually  is — the  primary  and 
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middle  classes  hastening  over  the  mere  outside  forms  of  expres- 
sion, and  older  classes  neglecting  even  these  ? 

What  other  study  can  be  of  such  primary  and  life-long  use  to 
the  scholar,  including  as  it  does  the  most  accurate  knowledge 
and  use  of  the  language  we  speak,  quite  as  much  as  the  manner 
of  reading,  nay,  more,  embracing  a  most  minute  study  of  ideas 
which  alone  give  meaning  to  words  and  tones.  All  the  agents 
of  expression  must  be  studied  in  connection  with  the  things  or 
ideas  expressed ;  they  cannot  be  mastered  abstractly ;  they  would 
be  of  no  use  if  they  could.  The  sculptor  molds  a  more  beauti- 
ful statue  because  in  addition  to  his  skill  in  execution,  he  has  a 
more  exact  knowledge  of  the  human  form.  The  great  painter 
excels  not  by  his  finished  coloring  alone ;  he  has,  as  well,  a  more 
definite  knowledge  of  the  landscape  he  copies.  And  so  he  who 
would  excel  in  vocal  expression  of  ideas  in  reading  or  speaking, 
must,  besides  his  superior  vocal  culture,  be  more  familiar  with  all 
the  exact  lights  and  shades  in  the  meaning  and  relation  of  words, 
and  with  the  relative  worth  and  beauty  of  ideas  and  emotions. 

In  mental  discipline,  what  other  branches  of  education  equal 
such  a  thorough  training  in  elocution  as  I  am  advocating  ?  What 
else  employs  at  once  in  harmonious  action  so  many  faculties,  in- 
tellectual and  emotional,  as  well  as  expressive  ?  Insight  to  see 
the  precise  meaning  of  what  is  to  be  read — the  ideas.  Judgment 
to  weigh  their  relative  importance  for  correctly  distributing  the 
expressive  lights  and  shades  of  emphasis.  Sympathy  in  appre- 
ciating the  kind  and  degree  of  feeling.  Taste  in  giving  proper 
rhythm  and  melody.  Imagination  in  making  real  and  present  all 
the  circumstances  of  character,  time,  and  place,  with  all  the  modu- 
lations of  voice  necessary  to  express  naturally  these  varied 
thoughts  and  feelings,  and  when  in  declamation  or  recitation  we 
add  the  practice  of  memory  and  appropriate  gestures,  what  is 
there  left  of  the  "  whole  man  "  that  is  not  being  cultivated  in  this 
single  exercise  of  elocution  ? 

But  the  crowning  grace  of  education  is  personal  culture  as 
distinguished  from  mere  learning  and  intellectual  power, — that 
rare  culture  of  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  voice,  the  hand,  of  the  whole 
person,  by  which  the  intellectual  and  emotional  seem  to  shine 
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through  the  physical  man,  and  spontaneously  express  their  ever 
passing  shade  of  thought  and  feeling.  A  little  music  and  draw- 
ing are  doing  something  toward  educating  the  ear,  the  eye,  the 
hand,  in  a  few  of  our  schools.  Yet  the  great  lack  of  emotional 
and  expressive  culture,  every  enlightened  observer  must  see,  is 
the  most  lamentable  feature  of  our  American  education.  With 
here  and  there  an  eloquent  exception,  our  educated  men  who 
have  graduated  at  our  best  common  schools,  our  high  schools 
and  colleges,  and  our  seminaries  of  sacred  learning,  intellectual 
as  they  are,  are  so  utterly  destitute  of  this  emotional  and  ex- 
pressive personal  culture^  that  they  read  and  speak  of  the  most 
exciting  themes  ever  revealed  to  man,  with  a  voice  and  manner 
so  dull,  monotonous,  and  passionless,  that  we  should  never  dream 
they  had  souls,  but  for  the  catechism,  or  that 

"  There  is  in  fouh  a  sympathy  with  sound*." 

What  but  a  more  thorough  elocutionary  training  through  the 
whole  course  of  instruction  can  supply  this  great  want  of  per- 
sonal culture,  and  redeem  our  schools  from  the  crime  of  a  heart- 
less and  voiceless  education  ? 

As  one  of  the  extrinsic  incentives  to  this  work,  call  to  mind 
the  historic  fact,  that  the  expressive  arts  have  always  been  held 
in  the  highest  esteem  among  cultivated  peoples,  and  marked 
success  in  any  of  them  has  received  supreme  honor.  To  give 
fit  expression  in  some  outward  forms  or  colors,  words  or  sounds, 
to  the  inmost  feelings  of  humanity,  has  ever  been  regarded  as 
the  consummate  triumph  of  genius  and  culture. 

What  lavish  praise  is  justly  bestowed  on  "  the  few  immortal 
names,"  who  have  enriched  the  world  with  the  great  works  of 
art — in  sculpture,  painting,  poetry,  and  music.  Yet  the  won- 
drous merit  of  these  master  artists  was  simply  that  they  gave 
perfect  expression  to  what  their  admirers  only  see  and  feel. 

Thus  the  simplest  lesson  in  reading  which  is  what  it  should 

be,   an   endeavor  to  give  perfect  expression  to  some    idea   or 

sentiment,  is  radically  connected  with  the  proudest  of  the  fine 
arts. 

"  A  tcord  Jitiy  spoken  is  like  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  sUver." 
Let  teachers  and  pupils  once  appreciate  this  ennobling  relation. 
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and  much  of  the  mechanical  drudgery  of  teaching  and  learning 
would  be  changed  to  delightful  labor,  for  they  would  then  see 
with  Shakspeare's  love-inspired  Ferdinand,  that  their 
"  Most  poor  matters  point  to  rich  ends." 

But  is  not  this  long  introduction  about  the  fine  arts  and  ex- 
pressive culture,  practically  considered,  all '"highfaluten  "?  Can 
children  be  taught  io  feel  and  express  as  well  as  to  know  and  to 
think  ?  Can  elocution,  like  arithmetic,  be  thoroughly  taught  in 
our  common  schools  ?  Why  not  ?  Is  there  anything  wanting 
on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ? 

Children  all  talk  before  they  come  to  school ;  they  have  ideas 
about  a  great  many  things ;  they  have  words  and  voices  to  utter 
their  ideas  in  conversation,  and  even  before  they  have  words  at 
all,  they  have  most  expressive  tones  and  gestures,  by  which  they 
make  known  their  feelings.  They  instinctively  understand 
the  tones  of  love  and  hate,  of  reproof  and  praise,  the  frown  and 
smile,  the  gesture  of  welcome  and  repulsion, — all  are  perfectly 
understood  by  children  long  before  the  usual  age  for  entering  the 
school ;  imagination,  too,  at  an  early  age,  is  most  busy  and  vivid, 
transforming  the  merest  rag  into  the  living  doll,  chairs  and 
tables  into  men  and  women,  and  each  character  in  the  imagined 
play  made  to  converse  with  a  naturalness  that  puts  to  shame  the 
aflfected  efforts  of  many  older  players. 

Now  what  material  is  wanting  here  for  the  most  complete  suc- 
cess in  reading  and  recitation  if  wisely  worked  and  cultivated  ? 
They  can  understand  simple  ideas  and  feelings;  they  have,  or 
can  easily  be  taught  to  have,  appropriate  words  and  tones  for 
telling  them ;  vivid  imagination  to  realize  all  the  circumstances  ; 
strong  and  ready  feeling,  flexible  voices  usually,  and  sometimes 
native  gesture,  felicitously  suited  to  the  idea ;  all  these  essential 
elements  of  eloquent  vocal  expression  most  children  have  in 
abundance  out  of  school  in  conversation  and  play. 

Are  the  conditions  of  successful  culture,  so  far  as  the  scholars 
are  responsible,  in  any  other  study  so  complete  and  ripe  for  use  ? 
Why  is  it  then  that  with  all  our  boasted  improvements  in  the 
philosophy  and  art  of  teaching,  with  so  many  excellent  teachers 
anxious  to  do  their  best,  and  successful  in  so  many  other  things; 
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why  is  it  that  there  are  so  few  who  learn  to  read  decently,  so 
few  who  learn  at  school  even  to  enunciate  the  elementary  sounds 
of  our  native  language  with  their  proper  fullness  and  clearness; 
so  few  who  pronounce  the  commonest  words  with  any  refined  ac- 
curacy, fewer  who  express  intelligibly  the  ideas  with  their 
relative  lights  and  shades  of  meaning  and  w6rth,  fewer  still  who 
make  any  attempt  to  express  the  feelings  in  what  is  read,  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  thoughts  !  Is  it  not  plainly  and  solely 
because, — 

1st.  Most  teachers  themselves  are  not  as  well  cultivated  in 
the  art  of  elocution  as  they  should  be ;  they  are  not  trained  in 
the  quick  analysis  of  the  thoughts  and  sentiments  to  be  read ; 
they  arc  not  masters  of  their  own  feelings  or  of  their  own  voices 
for  expressing  them,  and  therefore  cannot  train  their  pupils  in 
vocal  culture,  and  arouse  their  feelings  by  the  electric  charms  of 
emotion  in  their  own  voice,  cannot  give  practical  illustrations  and 
corrections,  and  hence  lose  the  most  potent  agents  of  all  teach- 
ing and  learning,  example  by  the  teacher,  and  imitation  by  the 
scholars. 

2d.  Because  most  teachers  are  not  well  acquainted  with  the 
science  of  elocution.  They  do  not  understand  the  simple  princi- 
ples of  expression,  and  cannot  give  intelligent  instruction  even  if 
they  could  read  well ;  they  can  only  teach  the  young  idea  to 
"  shoot"  at  random  without  definite  aim  or  effect. 

"Without  clear  principles,  which  alone  make  any  study  intelli- 
gible and  easy  and  interesting,  teachers  are  obliged  to  call  in 
the  help  of  arbitrary  rules  as  avaricious  publishers  prefiice  their 
reading  books  with,  to  gull  the  uninitiated  who  are  to  commend 
and  introduce  them — a  multitude  of  arbitrary,  impractical  rules 
which  neither  enlighten  nor  interest  pupils,  which  have  as  many 
exceptions  as  observances,  and  like  the  manners  of  Denmark, 
"  Are  more  honored  in  the  breach  than  the  observance  " 

The  fundamental  principles  of  any  science  are  very  few,  and 

like  the  law  of  gravity,  which  in  the  same  way  controls  atoms 

and  worlds,  are  as  simple  as  they  are  comprehensive.     They 

have  no  exceptions,  and  when  once  seen  are  sure  guides. 

Principles  bring  order  out  of  chaos  ;  they  appeal  in  their  con- 
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stant  recurrence  and  application  to  the  reason  and  sympathy  of 
the  scholar,  not  to  his  bare  memory  ;  they  grow  out  of  the 
sense  and  spirit  of  what  is  to  be  uttered,  not  out  of  the  accident- 
al forms  as  rules  may ;  and  by  leading  the  reader  constantly  back 
to  the  spirit,  which  alone  should  control  the  voice,  they  tend  to  in- 
spire and  preserve  Ihat  beautiful  naturalness  in  elocution  which 
is  the  consummation  of  Art ;  as  Lowell  finely  expresses  it, 
"  Making  nature  more  natural  by  Arty 

3d.  Teachers  are  less  successful  in  elocution  than  in  other 
studies,  because  Ihey  have  no  such  progressive  system  of  in- 
struction as  they  have  in  arithmetic,  commencing  with  the  unit 
of  the  child's  intelligence  and  feeling,  and  gradually  unfolding 
more  and  more  difficult  lessons  as  the  mind  and  heart  and  voice 
of  the  child  unfold. 

The  greatest  care  is  needed  at  every  step  of  progress,  to  adapt 
the  given  lesson  as  near  as  possible  to  the  understanding  and  ap- 
preciation of  every  reader ;  lest  you  should  forever  divmce  expres- 
sion from  sense  and  feeling  ;  this  last  is  the  unforgivable  sin  in 
teaching  reading.  Better  the  scholar  never  hear  of  such  an  art 
as  elocution,  than  that  he  be  permitted  to  acquire  the  habit  of 
formal  utterance,  that  is  not  prompted  from  within. 

In  arithmetic,  if  a  pupil  fails  to  comprehend  any  one  impor- 
tant  step,  any  one  principle,  he  is  stopped,  perhaps  put  back  in  a 
lower  class,  so  essential  to  further  progress  is  his  clear  mastery 
of  every  point  deemed. 

But  in  reading,  though  unmindful  of  both  the  sense  and  the 
spirit,  and  innocent  of  any  thought  of  the  existence  of  a  princi- 
ple, if  he  "  puts  through"  the  right  number  of  words  on  a  high 
key  with  a  loud  voice,  he  is  blissfully  left  to  believe  he  has  done 
a  "  big  thing,"  and  to  wait  impatiently  the  time  when  he  shall 
astonish  the  world  with  his  oratorical  genius. — Conn.  ScJiool 
Journal. 


The  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales  snys,  "  Parents  can- 
not too  much  oppose  the  fearful  custom  of  using  tobacco.  They 
allow  it  without  appearing  to  foresee  the  evils  to  which  they  de- 
liver youth  whom  they  permit  to  contract  this  habit." 
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ARTICULATION  AND  PHONOTYPY. 

Dr.  Hill,  President  of  Antioch  College,  thus  remarks  ia  the 
Ohio  Ed.  Monthly  : 

"  In  a  true  course  of  education  the  matter  of  articulation 
should  be  attended  to  at  a  very  early  period.  If  a  child  of 
eighteen  months  hears  its  parents,  or  its  older  brothers  and  sis- 
ters, analyze  words  into  their  phonetic  elements,  it  will  imitate 
the  sounds,  and  may  thus  be  taught  a  correct  pronunciation,  and 
never  be  under  the  necessity  of  correcting  childish  mispronun- 
ciations. Phonotypic,  leading  to  phonetic  analysis,  banishes 
baby  talk. 

I  had  the  pleasure  some  six  years  since  of  presenting  in  a  lec- 
ture at  Mansfield,  Ohio,  my  views  of  Phonotypic  books  as  a 
means  of  education,  founded  on  several  years'  experience  of  it 
in  the  schools  of  Waltham,  Mass.  The  books  are  still  used  in 
those  schools,  and  have  now  converted  the  few  who  had  opposed 
them  for  years,  to  an  earnest  belief  in  their  utility  as  a  means 
of  drilling  in  articulation  and  enunciation.  I  know  a  gentleman 
accustomed  to  public  speaking,  who  was  ignorant  of  the  correct 
pronunciation  of  many  ordinary  words  in  our  language,  mispro- 
nouncing them  to  the  annoyance  of  his  friends,  and  unable,  from 
want  of  a  quick  ear,  to  correct  his  error,  until  he  saw  the  words 
in  Phonotype,  and  knew  from  the  spelling  how  to  place  his  lips. 
No  teacher  had  been  able  to  teach  him  the  difference,  for  exam- 
ple, between  mourn  and  morn,  hoarse  and  horse,  and  he  did  not 
know  how  to  make  a  difference,  until  he  saw  that  the  vowel  in 
the  first  of  each  couple  was  printed  to  sound  oire,  and  in  the 
second  awe.  Phonotype  affords  the  easiest  and  the  pleasantest 
way  of  teaching  a  child  to  read ;  it  makes  better  spellers  than 
other  modes;  it  removes  foreign  or  provincial  peculiarities  of 
pronunciation ;  it  trains  the  ear  to  nice  discrimination  of  sounds ; 
it  leads,  when  well  taught,  to  clear  and  forcible  enunciation,  to 
distinct  and  precise  articulation.  I  am  surprised  at  the  opposi- 
tion and  indifference  with  which  it  has  been  met,  and  especially 
wonder  that  there  is  not  a  greater  number  of  our  larger  towns 
in  which  some  member  of  the  school  committee  has  became  in- 
terested, and  insisted  on  givbg  the  matter  a  patient  and  thorough 
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trial  upon  successive  generations  of  children.  The  expense,  as 
we  managed  it  at  Waltham,  Mass.,  was  trifling.  The  town  pur- 
chased a  few  dozen  of  books,  and  lent  them,  properly  marked 
and  protected,  to  the  successive  classes  of  learners.*' 


PEIMAEY  INSTEUCTION. 

The  monotonous  routine  of  study  and  recitation  can  be  en- 
dured with  comparative  ease  in  the  higher  departments  of  our 
graded  schools,  where  the  physical  organization  has  been  toned 
down  to  a  degree  of  quiet  inactivity,  by  previous  training  and 
greater  powers  of  endurance ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  the  mind 
had  been  toned  up  to  such  a  pitch,  as,  for  a  limited  period,  to 
absorb  the  entire  energies  of  a  human  being.  But  in  the  lower 
departments  of  these  schools,  where,  not  unfrequently,  one  or 
two  hundred  young  children,  between  the  ages  of  five  and  eight 
years,  are  crowded  together  in  illy  ventilated  rooms,  any  long 
continued  physical  restraint  is  highly  injurious ;  and  an  entire 
absence  of  all  bustle  and  restlessness  utterly  impossible. 

The  physical  organism  in  its  early  stages  of  puerility  requires 
a  far  greater  amount  of  activity  than  in  its  more  matured  condi- 
tion ;  and  the  restlessness  of  young  pupils  under  the  restraints 
of  the  schoolroom  is  only  an  effort  of  nature  to  assert  her  neces- 
sary claims  and  demands.  What  an  amount  of  fretting,  scolding, 
and  unhappiness  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  of  aversion  to 
the  very  name  of  school  on  the  part  of  the  pupils,  might  be 
avoided,  if  the  former  would  herself  only  study  and  observe 
the  laws  of  physical  being,  and  apply  them  in  behalf  of  her 
suffering  charge  ! 

Short  periods  of  mental  application,  with  frequent  interludes 
of  physical  activity,  are  of  vital  importance  to  the  success  of  a 
primary  school.  Calisthenic  exercises  are  in  the  highest  degree 
advantageous;  nor  is  it  absolutely  necessary  to  have  them  come 
up  to  the  faultless  standard  of  scientific  performances,  provided 
they  give  the  required  activity  to  the  muscular  development. 
Moderate  skill  on  the  part  of  the  instructor,  aided  by  the  light  of 
experience,  and  such  treatises  as  have  been   published  upon  the 
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subject,  will  be  sufficient.  The  manipulations  of  trades,  such  as 
sawing  and  splitting  wood,  pushing  the  plane,  turning  a  crank, 
&c.,  will  furnish  many  examples  for  imitation. 

Every  primary  teacher  should  be  required  to  understand  the 
elements  of  musical  science,  and  be  able  to  lead  her  young 
charge  in  the  pei*formance  of  simple  and  popular  songs.  Aside 
from  the  pleasing  recreation  it  affords,  nothing  can  be  of  greater 
benefit  in  modulating  and  inflecting  the  human  voice ;  on  the  key 
and  compass  of  which  depends  so  much  its  pleasures  of  conver- 
sation, and  the  persuasions  of  rhetoric.  As  well  might  you  ex- 
pect to  make  a  beautiful  mosaic  out  of  paving  stones,  as  a 
pleasing  specimen  of  oratory  from  an  adult  untrained  and  un- 
modulated voice.  Balaam's  ass,  if  he  followed  human  prece- 
dents, must,  in  his  first  attempt  to  speak,  have  rebuked  his 
master  in  very  unmelodious  accents.  The  stirring  notes  of  a 
choir  of  young  children,  led  by  a  teacher  who  is  awake  to  the 
occasion,  are  a  far  more  impressive  argument  in  favor  of  an 
early  training  of  the  voice  than  anything  the  writer  of  this 
article  can  say. 

Cheerfulness  of  temper,  and  the  lights  of  a  pleasant  face,  are 
among  the  highest  qualifications  of  a  primary  teacher,  and 
young  children  will  turn  to  such  from  one  of  an  opposite  char- 
acter, as  the  tender  plant  turns  from  darkness  to  the  light  of 
heaven's  own  sunshine.  Two  little  boys — fast  friends — attended 
together  a  private  school,  where  the  teacher,  though  a  rigid 
disciplinarian,  was  of  an  unsocial  and  unhappy  temper.  One  of 
these  boys  having  more  force  of  character,  or  his  mother  less, 
than  the  other,  finally  gained  his  point,  and  withdrew  from  the 
school.  The  latter,  recounting  his  subsequent  experiences,  said 
in  his  juvenile  way  : 

"  We  didn't  have  any  recess  at  all  in  that  school.  Willy 
used  to  go  with  me  at  the  gate  in  the  morning,  say  good  by, 
and  then  turn  back  home,  while  I  would  go  in,  sit  down  alone 
on  the  bottom  stair,  and  shed  my  tears  /"  These  tears  were 
accusing  witnesses  at  God's  footstool  against  the  barbarity  of 
such  a  course  of  juvenile  instruction.  Cloud,  and  storm,  and 
darkness,  may  accomplish  some  good  in   the   economy  of  the 
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universe,  by  clearing  up  a  pestiferous  atmosphere  and  softening 

the  earth's  hard  crust ;  but  bright  sunshine   and   gentle   shower 

swell  the  bursting  bud  and  the  opening  blossom  ! — e,  w.  in  New 

York  Teacher. 

*  »«»  » . 


MISSED    LESSONS. 


Complaints  have  been  often  made  by  parents  against  teachers 
for  detaining  their  scholars  after  school  hours  to  make  up 
"  missed  lessons."  I  have  no  doubt  myself  in  regard  to  the  ex- 
pediency of  doing  this,  especially  as  a  punishment  for  not  get- 
ting a  lesson.  Those  teachers  who  adopt  this  mode  of  enforcing 
lessons,  must  practice  much  self-denial,  and  they  evince  the  great 
interest  they  feel  in  their  pupils'  progress.  Their  object,  doubt- 
less, is  to  correct  in  the  pupils  habits  of  dilatoriness,  and  to  stimu- 
late to  increased  activity.  Their  motive  is  undoubtedly  good, 
and  I  am  not  sure  but  the  practice  is  commendable.  But  with 
my  present  views,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  more  evil 
than  good  results  from  it.  The  effect  seems  to  be,  to  create  in  the 
scholar,  thus  detained,  a  dislike  for  his  studies,  and  an  aversion 
to  his  teacher.  The  lesson  he  is  required  to  learn  is  regarded  as 
a  task,  if  not  as  a  punishment,  and  the  teacher,  not  as  a  kind 
friend,  anxious  to  promote  his  real  good,  but  as  a  taskmaster, 
set  over  him  to  compel  him  to  learn  what  he  does  not  under- 
stand, and  what  he  does  not  see  is  to  be  of  any  advantage  to 
him,  when  understood.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  a  lesson  ought 
not,  if  possible,  ever  to  become  a  task,  and  that  the  skillful 
teacher  will  endeavor  to  prevent  it  from  becoming  such.  On 
the  contrary,  he  will  use  every  effort  in  his  power  to  make  the 
lesson  to  be  learned  attractive  to  the  scholar.  If  he  finds  in 
him  a  lack  of  interest  in  the  lesson  assigned,  perhaps  some  little 
assistance  in  the  way  of  explanation  or  suggestion  may  be  of 
use  in  awakening  an  interest.  The  lesson  may  have  been  too 
difficult  for  the  scholar  to  learn  in  the  time  allowed,  and  he  may 
have  used  all  due  diligence  in  trying  to  get  it,  and  yet  have 
failed.  If  he  is,  therefore,  compelled  to  remain  after  the  regular 
school  hours  "  to  make  it  up,"  he  feels  that  he  has  been  over- 
tasked, and  thus,  that  a  wrong  has  been  done  to  him.     Besides, 
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he  is  not  in  a  very  favorable  mode  for  studying,  after  having 
been  confined  in  the  school-room  for  three  hours,  and  after  his 
school  mates  have  left  the  room.  If  he  should  succeed  iu  com- 
mitting his  lesson  under  such  circumstances,  it  seems  to  me  it 
will  be  with  not  very  favorable  impressions  of  the  pleasures  of 
the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Sometimes,  and  perhaps  not  un- 
frequently -in  the  case  of  inexperienced  teachers,  lessons  too 
difficult  for  the  scholar  to  learn,  of  no  practical  use,  are  assigned. 
It  requires  good  judgment  and  much  discrimination  on  the  part 
of  a  teacher  to  know  how  to  assign  lessons.  These  should  al- 
ways, if  possible,  be  proportioned  to  the  scholar's  capacity,  but 
never  so  difficult  as  to  overtask  him.  In  almost  every  book 
studied,  there  is  much  of  useless  rubbish,  or  what  seems  such  to 
the  scholar.  Of  what  use  to  him  is  it  to  commit  to  memory 
whole  pages  of  words  to  which  he  attaches  no  meaning  ?  The 
lessons  learned  in  school  are  not  the  end  aimed  at ;  but  the  means 
to  the  end,  and  this  fact  should  be  always  kept  in  view.  1'he 
scholar  should  be  made  to  understand  what  he  is  required  to 
learn,  and  if  he  is  made  to  understand  each  lesson  assigned,  he 
becomes  intelligent,  is  capable  of  thinking,  of  reasoning,  and 
forming  correct  opinions.  Each  successive  lesson  becomes,  like 
the  propositions  of  geometry,  a  help  to  the  next,  and  thus  each 
day  adds  something  positive  to  the  scholar's  stock  in  knowledge. 
When  taught  in  this  way,  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  is  the 
source  of  positive  pleasure,  and  the  teacher  would  be  more  likely 
to  be  detained  after  school  to  answer  the  eager  and  curious 
questions  of  the  scholar,  than  the  scholar  compelled  to  remain  to 
make  up  missed  lessons. — D.  Worster,  in  Bangor  Report. 


Ever  and  Never. — It  is  an  anomaly  to  talk  of  "  ever  so  many," 
"  ever  so  much,"  instead  of  "  never  so  many,"  etc.  This  is  a 
modern  corruption  which  does  not  occur  in  our  Bible  version. 
In  the  account  of  Dinah,  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  the  Prince  says, 
"  Ask  of  me  never  so  much  dowry,  and  I  will  give  it,"  i.  e.  "  ask 
me  so  much,  as  there  never  was  so  much  asked  before  ; "  but 
"  ever  so  much  "  is  quite  an  anomaly.  If  the  word  be  used,  the 
word  should  be  "  ever  a^  much,"  not  "  never  so  much." — Arch, 
bishop  Whately. 
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BENEFITS  OF  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

The  war  between  the  Northern  and  Southern  States  is  show- 
ing, in  various  ways,  the  importance  of  Common  School  educa- 
tion. If  all  the  vSouth  had  been  as  well  educated  as  the  mass  of 
the  people  at  the  North,  it  is  presumed  they  would  never  have 
inaugurated  such  a  rebellion.  They  would  have  read  and 
thought  for  themselves,  and  could  not  have  been  made  the  tools 
of  crafty  leaders. 

In  the  Northern  States,  provision  is  made  by  which  every 
child,  rich  or  poor,  shall  receive,  free  of  charge,  such  an  educa- 
tion as  will  qualify  him  for  the  ordinary  business  of  life.  These 
schools  are  of  such  a  character  that  they  are  patronized  by  men 
of  all  rauks  and  conditions  of  life.  It  is  an  honor,  rather  than  a 
disgrace,  to  have  acquired  in  there  Primary  Schools  the  rudi- 
ments of  knowledge. 

It  is  not  so  at  the  South.  There  are,  it  is  true,  in  those 
States  some  Public  Schools ;  but  they  are  spoken  of  as  schools 
for  the  poor,  which  men  of  rank  and  wealth  never  patronize. 
The  consequence  is,  that  the  poor,  who  need  the  benefits  schools 
afford,  grow  up  in  ignorance  rather  than  attend  a  school  for 
paupers. 

Public  sentiment  in  the  South  has  never  been  in  favor  of  U7ii- 
versal  education,  by  which  an  opportunity  is  given  to  the  poor 
to  qualify  themselves  fur  honorable  positions  in  society.  A 
governor  of  Virginia  in  one  of  his  messages,  thanked  God  that 
"  they  had  in  that  State  no  Public  Schools." 

Who  has  not  been  gratified  to  see  that  Northern  young  men, 
by  reason  of  their  ability  to  read  and  to  reason,  can  so  soon  be 
transformed  into  well  disciplined  troops,  and  can  perform  any 
kind  of  labor  which  the^exigency  of  their  circumstances  requires  ? 
They  can  repair  a  locomotive,  and  build  a  bridge  or  a  railroad 
when  occasion  requires. 

The  friends  of  Public  Schools  and  of  the  Union  may  learn 
from  facts  developed  by  the  war,  the  benefits  of  Common 
S;l.ool  education.  When  peace  returns,  it  must  be  our  aim  to 
extend  the  benefits  of  Common  Schools  to  all  the  children  that 
dwell  in  the  land. — b.  r.  m  Mass  Tiacher, 
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GIVE  YOUR  CHILDREX  BOOKS. 

t 

Books  are  the  cheapest  teachers,  and  often  the  best.  He  who 
would  have  his  children  become  good  scholars  and  grow  up 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  men,  should  provide  them  with  books ; 
not  mere  school  books,  nor  learned  treatises  on  religion  and  gov- 
ernment ;  but  books  such  as  children  can  understand,  and  aa 
they  grow  older,  larger  works  of  history,  biography,  travels, 
science,  and  philosophy.  Five  dollars  well  spent  for  books  will 
often  advance  a  family  of  children  more  than  a  whole  year's 
schooling.  I  well  remember  \Nith  what  a  wild  joy  I  once,  in 
boyhood,  greeted  my  father  s  return  from  a  visit  to  the  city 
where  at  an  auction  he  had  purchased  a  bundle  of  new  books. 
Among  them  were  Sherwood's  Stories,  Robin's  Journal,  and 
two  volumes  entitled.  Scenes  in  Asia  and  Scenes  in  America. 
How  through  the  long  winter  evenings  I  pored  over  these  books  ! 
How  the  mind  swelled  with  the  new  ideas  it  drank  in  !  How  I 
spelled  away  at  the  hard  words,  conquering  in  my  zeal  whole 
hosts  of  difficulties  in  the  art  of  reading !  and,  better  than  all, 
kindling  a  thirst  for  reading  and  knowledge  that  lured  me  on, 
till  I  had  mastered  a  course  at  college. 

I  do  not  mean  to  deny  the  need  of  school  instruction,  but  the 
training  of  the  school-room  will  be  robbed  of  half  its  difficulties, 
and  multiplied  greatly  in  its  results,  if  children  are  provided 
with  books  which  will  interest  and  instruct  them. 

If  you  are  too  poor  to  buy  books,  set  your  children  upon  earning 
them  for  themselves.  Give  your  boys  some  vacant  corner  of  a 
field  where  they  can  raise  a  few  bushels  of  com,  or  allow  them 
wages  for  any  extra  labor  they  may  perform.  Their  work  will 
be  lightened  and  their  souls  enlarged  by  the  efforts.  So  let  the 
g^rls  be  permitted  to  earn  a  penny  now  and  then,  and  when  vou 
go  to  town,  buy  them  good  books.  Better  every  way  is  such 
expenditure  of  the  little  sums  your  children  will  get  than  that 
of  buying  a  sheep  or  a  calf  or  any  so-called  prudent  investments, 
which  engages  them  thus  early  in  the  mad  chase  for  riches  which 
makes  the  world  so  hard  and  selfish. — Midi.  Jour,  of  EdncatiGn, 
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THE  MID-LATITUDES  AND  CIVILIZATION. 

t 

It  has  long  been  observed  that  civilization  reaches  its  highest 
development  in  the  latiudes  midway  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles.  In  those  latitudes  it  is  most  daring  and  energetic, 
displays  the  most  various  forms  of  activity,  and  brings  about  the 
most  complex  and  valuable  results. 

This  striking  fact  or  feature  of  civilization  is  chiefly  determ- 
ined by  the  physical  conditions  of  the  regions  in  question.  The 
physical  conditions  of  the  mid-latitudes  are  such  as  compel  men 
to  live  a  most  thoroughly  and  variously  artificial  life.  Eour 
seasons  instead  of  two  present  a  moving  series  of  vicissitudes 
for  which  he  must  prepare,  which  he  must  conquer,  or  by  which 
be  conquered.  His  diet  in  the  winter  season  must  consist  of 
heat-generating  meats,  and  will  bear  the  copious  infusion  of  fats, 
and  oils,  and  highly  condimented  sauces.  His  dwelling  must,  in 
winter,  be  as  snug  as  the  burrow  of  a  marmot,  in  summer  open 
to  the  winds  as  the  branches  of  an  oak.  His  clothing  must  copy 
in  turn  the  Greenlander's  and  the  Otaheitean's.  Thus  man's  life 
xa  the  latitudes  in  question,  is  exceedingly  various  in  its  demands  ; 
accordingly  man  is  compelled  to  the  use  of  an  exceedingly  great 
variety  of  the  materials  which  nature  may  furnish,  in  order  to 
maintain  his  life,  to  protect  himself  against  the  severities  of 
climate,  and  make  himself  comfortable.  Now  the  use  of  these 
materials  and  appliances  to  a  large  extent  constitutes  civilization, 
and  hence  civilzation  comes  nearest  to  perfection  in  the  mid-lati- 
tudes. 

We  shall  see  the  point  still  more  clearly  upon  reference  to  the 
other  zones  or  latitudes.  Consider  first,  the  torrid  zone, — the 
low  latitudes.  In  tropical  regions  it  is  scarcely  possible  for  man 
to  live  a  life  so  completely  artificial  as  in  the  temperate  zones. 
There  physical  conditions  force  him  into  what  is  comparatively 
a  state  of  nature.  No  garment  is  needed  to  protect  him.  The 
tree  which  furnishes  him  with  shelter,  drops  its  ripening  bread  or 
nutritious  fruit  into  his  outstretched  hand.  Sweet  milk  exudes 
from  the  wounded  bark  of  trees,  or  breaks  in  brimming  tumblers 
from  the  fractured  root.  Food,  drink,  shelter,  are  thus  sponta- 
neously furnished  him.  "Why,  then,  should  he  labor,  when  labor 
can  secure  no  needed  good  ?     Why  ply  the  arts,  trades,  and 
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handicrafts  which  constitute  so  large  a  part  of  civilization,  when 
they  can  do  so  little  for  him  ?  Hence  it  is  that  the  tropical  man, 
though  he  may  not  be  barbarous  or  savage,  leads  a  life  essential- 
ly uncivilized,  a  life  of  nature. 

In  the  polar  regions, —  the  high  latitudes,  —  the  conditions  of 
nature,  though  very  unlike  those  of  the  tropics,  are  yet  of  a  sort 
to  discourage  if  not  quite  prevent  a  high  development  of  civili- 
zation. In  those  dreary  realms  nature  sj-mbolizes  the  dreadful 
rigor  of  her  rule  in  the  crown  of  ice  she  wears  perpetually.  Hu- 
man life  is  there  a  struggle  for  bare  existence.  Whole  months 
of  constant  darkness  shut  man  up  to  listless  idleness,  to  glutton- 
ous indulgence,  or  hunger  which  turns  him  to  a  fiend.  His  em- 
ployment during  the  brief  summer  is,  hunting  amid  avalanche- 
thundering  waters,  or  fishing  upon  an  ice-choked,  tempestuous 
ocean.  His  food  is  the  flesh  of  bears,  seals,  and  whales ;  his 
drink  their  blood  and  oil.  The  vegetable  kingdom  supplies  him 
with  no  food  save  a  few  tasteless  berries  and  sour  sea  weeds  and 
lichens.  His  clothing  is  procured  only  by  the  destruction  of 
formidable  beasts,  or  of  those  armed  with  sleepless  vigilance, 
with  wings  or  arrowy  speed.  In  a  word,  man  finds  little  to  do 
with,  and  the  terrible  severity  of  nature  dissuades  him  from  do- 
ing anything  with  that  little  except  feed  and  clothe  his  body.  So 
that  in  vain  in  these  latitudes  do  we  look  for  that  great  variety 
and  complexity  of  arts  and  labor  which  characterize  and  largely 
compose  material  civilization.  w.  w. 

Portland^  September,  1862. 

Moral  Lessoxs  of  the  AYar. — Reason  and  philosophy  recog- 
nize in  war  one  of  the  means  and  instruments  which  God  em- 
ploys in  the  education  of  the  human  family.  The  individual  man 
is  tried  in  innumerable  ways;  but  the  only,  or  at  least  the  chief, 
calamities  that  light  upon  nations  are  three  in  number — famine, 
pestilence,  and  war.  The  nation  and  the  individual  man  present 
many  points  of  parallel ;  neither  can  bear  a  long  and  unbroken 
course  of  prosperity  without  danger  to  moral  well-being.  Long 
and  uninterrupted  success  makes  a  p)eople  arrogant,  aggressive, 
and  defiant.  The  taste  for  manly  habits,  simple  pleasures,  for 
plain  living,  and  high  thinking  declines,  and  men  slide  into  a  way 
of  life  which  softens  the  body  and  hardens  the  heart  The  sense 
of  loyalty  languishes  and  declines  in  the  hot  blaze  of  unclouded 
prosperity,  as  flowers  wither  in  the  heat  of  a  summer's  noon. 
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COISTDUCTED  BY  R.  A..  RIDEOTJT,  M.ON'SON",  3V[K- 

SOLUTION  OF  QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XIX. 

The  drover  gains  ^  dollar  on  each  sheep ;  in  652  dollars  there 
are  1304  halves.  1304  gives  prime  factors  163,  2,  2,  2.  There 
could  be,  therefore,  163,  326,  652,  or  1304  sheep.     Ans. 

M. 

These  numbers  will  give  the  cost  per  sheep  in  whole  half  dol- 
lars. If  any  other  numbers  between  1  and  1304  are  taken,  (see 
solution  in  Teacher  for  Sept.),  the  cost  will  come  out  with  frac- 
tional parts  of  a  half  dollar.  Thus,  take  the  number  of  sheep 
at  97.  97 X. 50=48.50.  652—48.50=603.50.  603.50-^97= 
6.22^f  =:cost  per  sheep. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XX. 

PiEST  PART. — Let  A  B  represent  the  tree,  and  N  and  S  the 
points  in  the  plane,  100  feet  north  and  south  from  the  bottom  of 
the  tree.  Through  N  and  8  pass  horizontal  planes,  the  former 
cutting  A  B  in  D,  and  the  latter  cutting  A  B  produced  in  C. 
The  angle  N  in  the  right  triangle  N  D  B  being  45°,  the  angle  B 
will  also  equal  45° ;  hence  the  sides  N  D  and  D  B  will  be  equal. 
In  like  manner  it  will  appear  that  S  C  and  C  B  are  equal. — 
Therefore,  N  D,  D  B,  B  C,  and  S  C  are  each  equal. 

V^B2or^7B~S2=Vl002  =70.71.  A  D  =  189.29.  A  C= 
320.71,  and  N  D^  or  8  C2=5000. 

Then  Greenleaf,  Art.  553,  5000 -^  179.29  =  27.88,  179.29-^ 
2^89.645,  27.88-^-2=13.93,  89.645+13.94=103.585  =  the  dis- 
tance from  top  when  it  falls  on  the  north  side. 

5000-^-320.71=16.59,  320.71-1-2=100.355,  15.59-^2=7.795, 
160.355+7.795=:168.15=the  distance  from  top  when  it  falls  on 
the  south  side. 

Second  part. — Let  the  construction  remain  as  in  part  first,  ex- 
cepting angles  N  and  S,  which  should  be  60°  respectively.  The 
angle  B  being  30°,  the  right  triangles  N  D  B  and  SOB  are 
each  one-half  of  equilateral  triangles,  whoso  sides  are  100  feet 
each.    Therefore  N  D  and  8  0  are  each  equal  to  50,  and  D  B 
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and  B  C  are  each  equal  ^1002— 502=86.6.  Then,  as  in  part 
first,  A  D=163.4,  A  C=336.6,  andNDs  or  S  02=2500;  hence 
as  before,  2500^  163.4  =  15.3,  163.4-^-2=81.7,  15.3-^-2=7.65, 
81.7-j-7.65=:89.35=distance  from  top  when  it  falls  on  north  side. 
2500-^336.6=7.427,  336.6-^2=168.3,  7.427-^2=3.713,  168.3= 
3.713^  172.013=distance  from  top  when  it  falls  on  south  side. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    XO.    XXII. 

Let  A  B  be  tangent  line  at  points  of  tangency ;  C  and  D 
centers  of  the  circles.  Draw  C  A,  D  B,  and  C  D ;  draw  D  F 
parallel  with  B  A.  From  point  of  contact  E,  let  fall  perpendic- 
ular E  G,  cutting  D  F  in  H.  C  D :  E  D  :  :  C  F  :  E  H,  or  27  : 3 
:  :21 :24.  E  H-j-H  G=E  G,  or  2^-f3=5^=distance  of  point 
of  contact  to  tangent  line. 


Vc  D  ^— CF"^=F  D,  orV^72— 212=16.97.  C  D :  E  D :  : 
F  D;HD,  or  27  : 3  :  :  16.97  : 1.88.  \/FG^+g12=E  B,  or 
\/(5^)2-^  1.882  =5.657.  V'eG^+aT^-^-'^  E,  or  V{H)H- 
15.092  =16.004.  M. 

Proposer  had  the  distance  of  point  of  contact  from  each  point 
of  tangency,  54-j-  and  15.9+. 

SOLUTION*   TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXIII. 

No  solution  to  this  question  has  been  received.  We  should 
insert  the  Proposer's  work  were  it  not  that  we  have  discovered 
several  errors  in  it.  {More  care!)  The  method  is  as  follows: 
V^2  =1.414-f-r=:diameterof  base  of  segments  and  side  of  square 
hole.  (2— 1.414-j-)-i-2=height  of  segments.  Then  (Greenleaf's 
Arithmetic,  Mensuration)  surface  of  globe  minus  convex  sur- 
face of  segments  plus  plane  surface  of  required  solid=surface 
of  solid.  And  solidity  of  globe  minus  solidity  of  segments= 
solidity  of  solid. 

SOLUTION   TO   QUKSnON   SO.    XXiV. 

V  18x8  =12,  diameter  of  middle  circle. 

9-j-12-j-4=:25,  distance  between  centers  of  extreme  circles. 

18 — 8=:10=divergence  of  sides  in  25  feet 

10 : 8 :  :  25  ;  20,  distance  from  center  of  small  circle  to  vertex  of 

triangle.     18-}-12-f  4-|-20=54=height  of  triangle.    20 :  54 ;  :  8 
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:  21.6,  base.    ^64.^-^^^^^  ^=55.78,  side. 


21.6 

1  i=:t)t)./»,  siae. 

Pkoposer. 


A  similar  solution  by  M. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXV. 

It  takes  no  more  material  to  build  a  fence  of  definite  height 
up  an  inclined  plane,  than  along  its  base,  the  height  being  reck- 
oned perpendicular  to  the  base  line,  for  what  is  lost  in  the  greater 
length  is  saved  in  the  less  height  perpendicular  to  the  inclined 
plane :  hence  it  would  take  no  more  boards  to  build  the  fence  as 
required.  m. 

Also  answered  by  J.  J.  Abbott. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXVI. 

The  distance  of  the  points  of  support  from  the  center  must 
be  inversely  as  the  weights  to  be  sustained.  Then  2  (the  weight 
sustained  by  the  men  with  the  lever) :  1  (the  weight  sustained  by 
the  man  at  the  end) :  :  12  (the  given  distance  from  the  center) :  6 
(the  required  distance  from  the  center).  Thus  in  all  such  cases 
the  lever  should  be  placed  from  the  end  one-fourth  the  length  of 
the  stick. 

Proof:  A C B. 

Let  A  B  represent  the  stick,  and  C  the  place  of  the  lever. 
Then,  A  0=18  and  B  C=6  feet.  Each  man  has  8  feet  to  carry. 
Now,  if  the  part  B  C  were  removed,  one-half  of  the  part  A  C, 
or  9  feet,  would  bear  at  A.  This  is  one  foot  too  much,  and  the 
six  feet  B  C  must  balance  the  one  foot  at  A.  The  six  feet 
B  0  applied  at  the  center  of  B  C  will  balance  at  A  (6x3)-7-18 
=1. 

Several  solutions  to  this  question  were  received,  all  wrong. 
J.  J.  A.  says,  "  By  reasoning  and  trial  I  obtain  4  feet  from  the 
end."  "  Try  again,''^  friend.  Another,  who  has  worked  on 
timber  for  years,  gave  the  same.  Another  gave  the  same,  and 
on  the  same  page  said,  "  How  necessary  it  is  for  us  always  to  be 
correct."     Others  gave  8  feet,  &c. 

SOLUTION   TO   QUESTION   NO.    XXVII. 

In  the  middle  of  the  yoke.  m.  and  others. 

The  draught  came  upon  the  '*  bearing  "  of  the  ring,  two  inches 
from  the  middle  of  the  yoke.  J.  J.  Abbott  and  others. 

"We  must  agree  with  J.  J.  A. 
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Lizzie  asks  if  we  can  divide  one  mixed  number  by  another 
without  reducing  to  improper  or  decimal  fractions.     Yes,  here 
is  her  example,  not  very  practical,  however : 
75i)1435f(19iVV?-     Ans. 

683| 
676i 

Explanation. — Subtracting  5^  we  have  7|  teii8=7  tens  and  8 
units,  which  with  the  5|  units  make  8  tens  and  3|  units.  The 
rest  of  the  work  is  plain. 

QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

31.  A  man  has  a  press  with  which  he  wishes  to  exert  a  force 
of  12000  lbs.  by  means  of  two  screws  which  are  to  work  in  op- 
posite directions,  the  one  to  be  placed  within  the  other.  The 
radius  of  the'circle  described  by  the  power  is  12  inches ;  the  dis- 
tance between  the  threads  of  the  outer  screw  is  ^  of  an  inch,  of 
the  inner  screw,  ^\  of  an  inch.  Required  the  amount  of  power 
necessary  to  apply,  allowing  nothing  for  friction.  u. 

32.  TVithin  a  circular  pond  containing  10000  square  acres, 
are  four  equal  circular  islands  10  rods  apart,  and  so  situated  that 
the  circle,  whose  circumference  is  just  40  rods  from  the  edge  of 
the  pond,  will  enclose  them  ;  and  the  lines  joining  their  centers 
will  form  a  square.  Required  the  diameter  of  the  islands ;  their 
area  in  acres;  the  number  of  acres  of  water;  and  also  the  dis- 
tance from  the  center  of  each  island  to  the  center  of  the  pond. 

M. 

33.  If  a  man  can  dig  30,  pick  up  75,  or  unload  100  bushels 
of  potatoes  in  one  day,  how  many  can  he  dig,  pick  up,  and  un- 
load in  the  same  time  ?  Illinois  Teacher. 

QUESTION    FOE   MENTAL    SOLUTION.       KO.    II. 

On  a  certain  farm  are  four  square  gardens.  The  second  has 
4  rods  more  on  a  side  than  the  first ;  the  third,  4  more  than  the 
second ;  and  the  fourth,  4  m(fre  than  the  third.  The  last  con- 
tains 6^  times  as  many  square  rods  as  the  first.  Required  the 
number  of  rods  on  the  side  of  each  garden.  m. 
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LINCOLN  INSTITUTE. 

Our  friends  are  well  aware  that  no  appropriation  was  made  by  the  last 
Legislature  for  the  normal  classes  nor  for  Teachers'  Institutes.  A  por- 
tion of  the  previous  year's  appropriation  for  Lincoln  County  not  having 
been  expended,  the  Superintendent  was  enabled  to  hold  an  Institute  for 
that  county,  commencing  on  Monday,  the  6th  inst.,  and  ceasing  on  the 
12th.  We  draw  the  following  outline  of  the  proceedings  from  the  re- 
port published  in  the  Bath  Sentinel  : 

Mr.  Editor  : — The  Teachers'  Institute  for  Lincoln  County  was  open- 
ed Monday,  as  advertised,  at  2  P.  M.,  in  the  vestry  of  the  Baptist 
church,  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Weston,  State  Superintendent 
of  Schools,  assisted  by  Prof.  H.  Brickett  of  New  Hampshire,  and  Mr.  R. 
A.  Rideout  of  this  State.  After  the  organization  and  preliminary  exer- 
cises of  the  afternoon,  the  Institute  was  adjourned  to  the  Congregation- 
al Conference  Room,  on  the  Newcastle  side,  for  the  evening  lecture, 
which  was  given  by  the  Superintendent.  Subject, —  Our  School  Army. 
The  speaker  enforced  the  wants  of  our  schools  by  running  a  parallel  be- 
tween the  national  army,-  in  camp  and  drill,  and  our  school  forces,  whose 
tents  are  pitched  along  the  highways  and  byways  of  of  all  our  towns. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  a  spirited  discussion  upon  topics  suggest- 
ed by  the  lecturer,  in  which  Messrs.  Taylor,  Glidden,  and  Evans,  citizens 
of  the  place,  took  part ;  also  Messrs.  Weston,  Brickett,  and  Rideout. 

The  exercises  of  the  Institute  were  continued  on  Tuesday,  with  in- 
creasing interest.  Mr.  Brickett  occupied  the  first  hour  with  a  lecture- 
lesson  upon  methods  of  teaching  children  to  read ;  commencing  with  the 
alphabet,  and  dealing  with  the  elements  of  primary  instruction.  He  re- 
marked very  justly  that  the  teaching  of  children  to  read  is  a  very  diflS- 
cult  thing,  and  requires  more  patience  and  care  than  are  generally  be- 
stowed upon  it. 

Mr.  Rideout  in  the  second  hour  continued  the  subject  of  Arithmetic. 
He  gave  certain  elementary  definitions,  and  criticised  those .  which  are 
found  in  some  of  the  text-books ;  showing  the  importance  of  great  ac- 
curacy in  this  respect,  in  teaching  the  principles  of  any  branch  of  sci- 
ence. 

Mr.  Weston  called  the  attention  of  a  class  of  children  present  to  the 
Geography  of  their  town  and  county,  the  spelling  of  town  names,  and 
the  origin  and  meaning  of  the  same ;  demonstrating  the  necessity  of  giv- 
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ing  more  attention  to  the  location  of  places  near  home,  as  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  practical  Geography. 

Mr.  Brickett  introduced  the  subject  of  Grammar,  in  a  manner  adapt- 
ed to  the  understanding  of  the  children  present. 

Afternoon  Session. — Mr.  Rassell,  teacher  of  the  local  High  School, 
introduced  a  class  in  Grammar,  consisting  of  girls  about  twelve  years  old, 
vrho  exhibited  a  good  deal  of  famiharity  with  the  formularies  of  tech- 
nical grammar,  and  parsed  exceedingly  well.  Mr.  "Weston  suggested  and 
explained  a  method  of  teaching  young  persons  in  school  a  more  practical 
and  useful  kind  of  Grammar,  objecting  to  the  spending  of  much  time 
with  the  ordinary  text  books  in  Granmiar,  until  children  have  acquired 
the  power  of  appreciating  somewhat  readily  the  'definitions  and  dis- 
tinctions of  a  subject  so  abstruse. 

Mr.  Brickett  gave  the  three  o'clock  lecture,  on  the  origin  and  history 
of  the  English  language,  conveying  much  interesting  information  to  the 
members  of  the  Institute,  in  regard  to  the  rise  and  growth  of  our  noble 
tongue. 

Mr.  Rideout  closed  with  a  fourth  exercise  in  Arithmetic. 

Evening. — Rev.  Mr.  Dike  of  Bath  gave  the  evening  lecture,  addressed 
mainly  to  teachers  upon  methods  of  instruction  in  various  departments 
of  study.  It  was  full  of  admirable  suggestions,  and  called  out  many 
speakers  at  its  close,  to  endorse  and  confirm  the  positions  taken.  Hon.  B. 
D.  Metcalf,  J.  J.  Taylor,  Esq.,  Rev.  Mr.  Evans,  Messrs.  Weston,  Brickett, 
Rideout,  Dunton,  and  Russell  responded  with  earnestness ;  drawing 
largely  from  the  treasures  of  their  experience,  and  expressing  their  views 
with  a  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  work  of  education  in  which  we  are 
engaged.  Want  of  space  forbids  any  sketch  of  the  valuable  opinions  ex- 
pressed by  those  gentlemen. 

Wednesday,  A.  M. — Each  day  brings  new  members  and  new  interest 
to  our  Convention ;  the  weather,  at  the  same  time,  doing  its  very  best 
in  our  behalf.  The  morning  of  yesterday  was  opened  as  usual  with 
brief  devotions,  and  a  few  suggestions  to  the  Institute,  in  reference  to 
the  commencing  of  a  school's  daily  exercises  in  such  a  manner  as  to  se- 
cure the  best  moral  impression  upon  pupils,  and  the  best  influence  upon 
the  school-conduct  of  the  day. 

Mr.  Brickett  continued  his  exercises  in  elocution,  giving  many  hints, 
useful  and  entertaining,  to  the  teachers  present,  and  to  the  classof  child- 
ren with  whom  he  practiced  what  he  would  illustrate  to  the  Institute. 

The  Arithmetic  is  continued,  in  charge  of  Mr.  Rideout,  who  shows 
himself  very  familiar  with  his  department,  and  brings  out  of  his  mathe- 
matical treasury  "  things  new  and  old." 
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Mr.  Weston  spent  a  short  time  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  consider- 
ing the  subject  of  "  object-lessons; "  urging  the  importance  of  securing 
variety  and  interest  in  school  by  some  kind  of  general  exercise,  in  which 
pupils  might  receive  a  great  deal  of  information  from  their  teachers  and 
their  own  investigations,  beyond  the  routine  of  school  recitations.  At 
the  same  time  he  cautioned  the  teachers  not  to  allow  such  exercises  to 
engross  too  much  attention,  and  withdraw  too  much  time  from  other 
school  duties.  He  then  gave  an  illustrative  exercise,  with  a  very  famil- 
iar object ;  and  closed  with  another,  the  "  object "  or  subject  of  which 
had  been  assigned. to  the  children  the  day  before,  viz.,  the  building  of  a 
ship.  A  brief  questioning  upon  this  subject  brought  out  a  great  many 
facts  in  regard  to  the  materials  used  in  ship  building,  and  the  source  of 
their  supply,  and  the  names  of  the  different  parts  and  operations  in  the 
process,  which  our  proximity  to  the  ship  yards  of  the  place  had  given  us 
an  opportunity  to  learn.  Mr.  W.  remarked  that  not  the  least  valuable 
part  of  such  exercises  in  the  school-room,  was  the  necessity  which  it 
laid  upon  teachers  themselves  to  be  constantly  in  search  of  new  knowl- 
edge to  bring  to  the  instruction  of  the  class ;  thus  stimulating  their  own 
minds  to  constant  activity  as  well  as  those  of  their  pupils. 

Wednesday,  P.  M. — The  lecture  at  3  o'clock  was  given  by  Mr.  Wes- 
ton. He  endeavored  to  impress  upon  teachers  the  importance  of  sus- 
taining within  themselves  the  highest  vigor,  physical  and  intellectual,  in 
order  to  the  greatest  success  in  their  vocation.  Poor,  dull,  dead-and- 
alive  teachers  can  do  nothing  worthy  of  their  name  and  profession. 

Messrs.  Brickett  and  Rideout  gave  lessons  in  their  respective  depart- 
ments, and  a  "  Colloquy  "  was  conducted  by  the  Superintendent,  in  which 
the  members  of  the  Institute  named  and  discussed  their  several  methods 
of  curing  the  evil  of  tardiness.  Many  excellent  suggestions  were  brought 
out,  and  contributed  to  the  common  stock  of  experience. 

Evening  Session. — The  evening  lecture  by  Mr,  Dunton,  of  Bath  High 
School,  was  upon  the  duty  of  parents  in  the  intellectual  education  of 
their  children.  The  views  expressed  by  the  lecturer  were  heartily  en- 
dorsed by  Messrs.  Taylor,  Brickett,  Weston,  Dike,  Bullinch,  and  others, 
with  valuable  added  counsels  from  each,  which  must  have  left  good  im- 
pressions. 

Thursday. — The  exercises  of  to-day  have  been  marked  by  nothing 
which  calls  for  especial  mention,  save,  perhaps,  the  Childreii's  Meeting  in 
the  afternoon.  The  Baptist  Church  was  filled  with  a  very  interesting 
assemblage  of  the  school  children  of  the  neighborhood,  who  were  ad- 
dressed in  six  or  eight  short  speeches  by  gentlemen  present ;  the  child- 
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ren,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  Chapman,  discoursing  their  merry  or 
patriotic  songs  in  return.  The  speakers  all  seemed  to  have  learned  the 
art  of  gaining  the  children's  attention,  and  such  a  variety  of  instruction 
and  amusement,  anecdote  and  illustration,  is  not  often  poured  over  an 
audience  of  children,  as  was  done  at  this  meeting.  We  must  give  to  our 
Canadian  friend,  Mr.  Carsewell,  the  credit  of  stirring  most  thoroughly 
the  risibles  of  the  children,  not  excepting  those  of  a  larger  growth. 

The  Evening  was  divided  between  Education  and  Temperance.  The 
first  hour  was  occupied  by  Prof.  Brickett  with  a  lecture  on  Reading, 
which  was  followed  by  Mr.  Carsewell,  by  one  of  his  many-sided  and 
side-shaking  addresses  on  Temperance.  Thus  closed  another  day  of  the 
Institute  week.  I  have  purposely  abstained  from  special  comments,  par- 
ticularly from  special  compliments  to  the  different  speakers  and  parties 
concerned.  I  may  say,  however,  that  every  one  seems  to  have  perform- 
ed his  part  to  the  satisfaction  of  those  concerned,  and  the  interest  has 
increased  from  the  beginning. 

So  far  the  Sentinel.  Of  the  last  day's  exercises,  we  will  only  say  that 
many  matters,  thus  far  neglected,  remained  to  be  crowded  into  a  few 
hours.  A  few  more  difSculties  to  be  solved  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
and  school  management,  a  few  more  suggestions  for  the  mutual  good, 
and  the  other  "  last  things,"  occupied  us  to  the  latest  allowable  moment 
of  the  afternoon. 

The  evening  lecture  was  given  by  Rev.  Josiah  Merrill  of  Wiscasset, 
upon  the  New  England  system  of  public  schools,  setting  forth  its  value 
and  its  influence  upon  the  nation's  welfare.  Closing  remarks  were  made 
by  ^Ies.srs.  Glidden,  Evans,  and  Weston,  and  the  Institute  adjourned 
without  day. 

We  trust  this  is  not  the  last  Institute  which  the  young  teachers  of 
Maine  will  have  to  attend.  Let  our  fathers  at  the  capitol,  when  they 
shall  again  assemble,  have  an  eye  to  the  wants  of  the  children  at  home, 
as  well  as  the  soldiers  in  the  army.  Though  brief,  and  necessarily  un- 
satisfactory to  those  who  conduct  them,  ginng  so  short  a  time  to  do 
what  they  would  like  to  accomplish,  these  Institutes  are  very  valuable, 
as  stimulants  to  thought  and  invention,  and  cannot  fiiil  to  aid  those  who 
intend  to  teach,  in  preparing  themselves  for  their  work.  But  we  repeat 
the  conviction,  so  often  expressed,  that  a  Normal  School  of  high  charac- 
ter is  the  great  necessity  of  the  State  in  this  direction. 


A  Voluntary  Convention  of  friends  of  education  will  be  held  in 
Norway  Village,  commencing  on  Thursday  evening,  Oct.  30th,  and  con- 
tinuing until  Saturday,  evening. 
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Friends'  School. — We  had  the  pleasure  of  a  brief  visit,  a  few  weeks 
ago,  at  the  Oak  Grove  Seminary,  at  Vassalboro'.  Friend  Van  Blarcom 
is  in  charge  of  the  boarding-house,  and  provides  for  the  Vody,  while 
Friend  Jones,  the  literary  Principal,  provides  for  the  lieads  of  the  pupils. 
Of  the  two  organs,  the  stomach  and  the  brain,  it  is  conceded  that  the 
former  is  quite  as  sensitive  to  the  treatment  it  receives  as  the  latter.  In 
both  respects  we  were  pleased  to  notice  that  students  are  well  provided 
for.  .  The  buildings  are  delightfully  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Kennebec,  commanding  a  wide  stretch  of  fine  landscape. 

Kent's  Hill. — The  number  of  students  in  attendance  this  autumn 
is  about  two  hundred.  A  very  large  number  of  the  young  men  of  the 
institution  have  gone  into  the  service  of  their  country,  leaving  the 
younger  pupils  in  larger  proportion  than  usual.  With  the  new  attrac- 
tions of  the  institution,  and  the  widening  reputation  of  Principal  Tors^y 
as  an  excellent  hoy-tamer ,  he  must  not  complain  if  anxious  parents  send 
to  him  more  than  his  comfort  requires.  Everything  appears  in  excellent 
order  in  all  departments,  domestic,  gymnastic,  and  literary.  Professor 
Morse  very  acceptably  fills  the  place  made  vacant  by  the  death  of  the 
lamented  Scott. 

The  Boys'  School  of  Mr.  H.  M.  Eaton,  near  the  Seminary,  still  flour- 
ishes. The  boys  were  in  the  midst  of  their  preparations  for  their  closing 
exhibition,  at  the  time  ot  our  visit  and  w,ere  very  willing  to  hear  frcm 
us  a  brief  talk  upon  the  subject  of  Home.  In  the  absence  of  his  older 
brother  in  the  army,  a  younger  son  of  Mr.  Eaton  takes  charge  of  the 
teaching. 

The  Maine  State  Seminary  also  sufifers  in  consequence  of  the  draft 
made  upon  its  ranks  by  the  war.  A  goodly  number,  however,  is  in  at- 
tendance, and  the  great  work  undertaken  by  our  Free- Will  Baptist 
friends  is  prosecuted  with  vigor.  It  is  hoped  to  commence  the  erection 
of  another  building  for  the  accommodation  of  students,  another  year. 

Lewiston  Falls  Academy,  under  the  continued  chaise  of  Mr.  W.  T. 
Webster,  is  still  flourishing.  As  the  scene  of  former  labors,  we  always 
visit  the  institution  with  especial  pleasure.  Precious  memories  of  the 
living  and  the  dead  hallow  those  years  forevermore. 

DixFiELD  High  School. — Mr.  H.  F.  Howard  has  gathered  at  this 
place  quite  a  large  and  interesting  school  of  young  people  from  neighbor- 
ing towns,  quite  eclipsing  some  of  the  academies  in  the  region.  lie  is 
doing  a  good  service  in  furnishing  food  for  so  many  of  the  Oxford  cuhs. 
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We  have  no  doubt  they  will  bear  it  well.  Few  pleasanter  villages  show 
themselves  than  this  of  Dixfield,  in  the  valley  of  the  Androscoggin. — 
And  a  more  delightful  ride  than  that  which  opens  to  you  along  the 
mountain-guarded  river,  from  Livermoro  to  Gilead,  show  us  who  can  ! 


VOLUNTARY  CONTENTION. 


Teachers  of  Gorham  and  vicinity,  in  accordance  with  previous  notice, 
held  a  Convention  of  four  days,  commencing  with  Sept.  30th. 

Lectures  were  given  in  the  evening  by  Dr.  Parsons  of  Windham,  on 
Physiology ;  by  Mr.  Morse  of  Gorham  on  the  Study  of  Natural  History ; 
by  Hon.  Charles  Holden  of  Portland,  on  the  Education  of  Boys ;  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Weston,  on  the  "  Elements  of  Authority  in  the  Teacher." 

The  exercises  of  the  day  sessions  were  conducted  by  Messrs.  J.  B. 
Webb,  Principal  of  the  Seminary ;  J.  0.  Winship  of  Gorham ;  and  the 
State  Sui)erintendent.  Rev.  Wm.  Warren  manifested  his  continued  in- 
terest in  a  work  formerly  very  familiar  to  him,  by  his  daily  attendance 
and  frequent  suggestions. 

Although  the  attendance  was  small,  the  exercises  are  judged  to  have 
been  of  profit  and  pleasure.  A  County  Association  was  organized,  and 
arrangements  made  for  future  meetings. 


TEACHERS'  STATE  CONATINTION. 

It  is  now  expected  that  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held 
at  Bangor  on  the  first  three  days  of  Thanksgiving  week.  Fares  over 
the  Railroads  will  be  reduced  for  the  occasion.  Particulars  by  hand- 
bills and  the  public  prints  hereafter. 


Our  anxious  neighbor  of  the  Vermont  School  Journal,  missing  the 
Teacher  from  his  exchanges,  inquires  if  we  have  "  gone  to  the  war  ?  " 
No,  Bro.  Orcutt,  we  have  resisted  the  temptation  thus  far,  profoundly 
impressed  with  the  great  work  to  be  done  at  home,  in  training  patriots 
for  the  future  service  of  their  country.  Happy  we  are  to  know  that  the 
Green  Mountain  boys  and  the  sons  of  Maine  are  alike  brave  and  efficient 
in  the  perilous  positions  they  have  been  called  to  fill. 


The  Old  Farmer's  Almanac,  (No.  Seventy-One).  —  Publihhed  by 
Brewer  &  Tileston,  Boston.  "  The  same  old  sixpence,"'  brought  down 
to  the  end  of  18G3. 

For  specimens  of  the  "  small  fruits"  raised  by  the  "  Old  Farmers,"  see 
«  What-Not." 
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THE    LIBRAEY. 


The  Graded  School. — A  Graded  Course  of  Instruction  for  Public  Schools  ;  with 
Copious  Practical  Directions  to  Teachers,  &c.    By  Wm.  H.  Wells,  A.  M.,  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Schools,  Chicago.    New  York:  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Burr. 
Before  many  years,  it  is  hoped,  the  Graded  Schools  will  be  found  in 
every  district  in  the  State.     In  this  direction  our  school  improvements 
are  surely  tending,  and  every  guide  to  the  right  way  should  be  wel- 
comed most   cheerfully.     Such  a  guide,  and   a  very   intelligent   one,  is 
Mr.  Wells  in  this  work.     He  lays  out  the  course  of  instruction  for  the 
different  grades  required  in  the  best  systems,  with  full  directions  for  the 
best  management  of  all  the   exercises.      Object  lessons   and   physical 
training  are  not  omitted  in  this  course.     Mr.  Wells  brings  to  this  work 
the  practical  experience  of  many  years   in  and  over  schools  of  many 
grades,  and  shows  on  every  page  the  hand  of  a  master. 

A  Manual  of  Instruction  in  Object  Lessons,  in  a  Course  of  Elementary  In- 
struction, adapted  to  the  use  of  School  and  Family  Charts.  By  Marcius  Willson. 
New  York :  Harper  &  Brothers. 

After  an  introductory  chapter,  in  which  the  author  sets  forth  the 
principles  on  which  the  system  of  object  teaching  is  based,  Mr.  Willson 
commences  a  full  explanation  of  his  "  School  and  Family  Charts  "  which 
accompany  this  work,  and  which  are,  without  question,  the  most  attrac- 
tive and  beautiful  school  charts  ever  published.  Like  the  School  and 
Family  Readers,  they  illustrate  very  fully  the  various  departments  of 
Natural  History,  but  are  by  no  means  confined  to  this  kind  of  objects. 
For  example,  there  is  a  chart  of  colors,  accompanied  by  a  box  of  colored 
cards,  which  will  give  to  children  an  acquaintance  with  colors,  more  full 
and  definite  than  most  of  them  would  gain  in  a  life-time.  With  such 
an  aid  as  these  charts  and  this  manual,  the  teacher  of  a  primary  school, 
herself  wide  awake,  cannot  fail  to  have  the  means  of  instructing  and 
pleasing  her  pupils  during  a  whole  session,  —  we  might  say,  a  whole 
year.     We  are  not  afraid  of  praising  it  too  highly. 

Hunt's  Merchants'  Magazine. 

The  October  number  of  this  solid  monthly  is  before  us.  Contents, — 
General  Averages  Consolidation — Pacific  Kailroad  —  Distillation  of  Pe- 
troleum—  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review  —  Statistics  of  Trade  and 
Commerce  —  The  Cotton  Question  —  Railway  Statistics  and  Statistics 
of  Population.  We  should  be  glad  to  transfer  the  whole  [article  last 
named  to  the  pages  of  the  Teacher. 
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The  Cosstitutios  of  the  Usited  States. — For  the  use  of  schools  and  acade- 
mies.   By  Geo.  S.  Williams,  A.  M.    Cambridge :  Welch,  Bigelow  Sc  Co. 

No  one  doubts  the  importance  of  studying  the  "  Constitution  "  asUis, 
in  order  more  fully  to  understand  its  provisions  and  our  obligations  un- 
der it.  In  this  way,  also,  we  shall  come  to  an  intelligent  opinion  of  the 
necessity  for  any  changes  to  adapt  it  to  the  demands  of  our  great  future. 
This  little  volume  contains,  besides  the  Constitution  itself  with  brief 
notes,  the  Farewell  Address,  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  Articles 
of  Confederation,  and  some  other  important  matters ;  the  whole  making 
a  rery  convenient  TnaniuU  of  pcUriotismfor  the  young  people  of  the  land. 

Thk  Atlantic  IIoxthly. 

"  Autumnal  Tints,"  by  Thoreau,  is  a  study  of  nature  in  a  department 
of  the  beautiful  too  much  neglected;  "David  Gaunt"  is  a  continued; 
"  Euphorion  "  is  a  poem ;  "  House  Building  "  is  a  sensible  essay  with  an 
occasional  "  notion ; "  "  Mr.  Axtell,"  —  pray-tell  who  is  he  ;  "  Leaming- 
ton Spa "  is  a  sketch  of  English  scenery,  in  Hawthorne's  own  style  ; 
"  The  Sanitary  Condition  of  the  Army  "  is  a  valuable  contribution  to 
our  present  knowledge,  and  "  The  Resources  of  the  South  "  must  deepen 
the  reader's  conviction  that  the  rebellion  is  not  only  "  most  miholy,"  but 
the  rebels  most  infatuated. 

New  Mcsir. — We  have  received  bora.  Horace  "Waters,  New  York,  a 
large  dealer  in  music  and  musical  instruments,  the  following  new  music : 

1.  We  are  coming,  Father  Abrd'am,  six  hundred  thousand  more.  Com- 
posed and  arranged  by  Prof.  A.  Cull. 

2.  Musings  by  the  Sea  Shore.  Romanza  for  the  Piano.  Dedicated  to 
Brinby  Richards  by  J.  Yon  Joel. 

3.  The  LittU  Shoes,  written  by  S.  S.  Foss.    Music  by^J.  M.  Shwart. 

4.  Summer  is  Sioeet,  song  by  George  Lake. 

5.  Bouquet  of  flowers,  or  Recreations  for  young  Pianists,  by  W.  Wil- 
liams. 

6.  fVeal  and  Woe,  little  tone-poems  for  the  piano,  by  H.  J.  Wiesel. 

7.  Les  Harmoniennes,  for  three  or  four  female  voices,  by  J.  Cone. 

8.  He  died,  yet  is  not  dead,  by  H.  T.  Sperry.     Music  by  Carl  Lorenz. 
No.  7  is  a  beautiful  song — "  The  Starry  Night:^ 

No.  1  is  another  song-rendering  of  "  Father  Abra'am."  In  ordinary 
sheet  music  for  piano,  and  in  a  three-cent  form  for  everybody. 

No.  3. — "  The  Little  Shoes"— a  touching  ballad — is  a  memory  of  little 
feet  in  Paradise. 
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The  Law  of  Compensations. — I  believe  in  the  law  of  compensation 
Human  lot  is,  on  the  whole,  well  averaged.  A  man  does  not  possess 
great  gifts  of  person  or  of  mind  (and  it  might  be  added  of  fortune)^  with- 
out drawbacks  somewhere.  Either  great  duties  are  imposed  upon  him, 
or  great  burdens  are  put  upon  his  shoulders,  or  great  temptations  assail 
and  harass  him.  Something  in  his  life,  at  some  time  in  his  life,  takes  it 
upon  itself  to  reduce  his  advantages  to  the  average  standard. —  Timothy 
Titcomh. 

THE    CHRISTIAN  SOLDIER. 

Soldier,  be  strong,  who  fightest 

Under  a  captain  stout ; 
Dishonor  not  thy  conquering  head 

By  basely  giving  out. 

Endure  awhile,  bear  up, 

And  hope  for  better  things ; 
War  ends  in  peace,  and  morning  light 

Mounts  upon  midnight's  wing. —  Wigglesworik. 

Rogues. — A  man  who  cheats  in  short  measure  is  a  measureless  rogue. 
If  in  whisky,  then  he  is  a  rogue  in  spirit.  If  he  gives  a  bad  title  to 
land,  then  he  is  a  rogue  in  deed.  If  he  gives  short  measure  in  wheat, 
then  he  is  a  rogue  in  grain.  And  if  he  cheats  when  he  can,  he  is  in  deed, 
in  spirit,  in  grain,  a  measureless  scoundrel.  If  he  cheats  at  all,  he  is  a 
tall  cheat. 

"  I  don't  miss  church  so  much  as  you  may  suppose,"  said  a  lady  to 
her  minister,  who  called  on  her  during  her  illness  ;  "  for  I  make  Betsy 
sit  at  the  window  as  soon  as  the  bells  begin  to  chime,  and  she  tells  me 
who  is  going  to  church,  and  whether  they  have  got  on  anything  new." 

the  patriot's  name. 

Patriots  have  toiled,  and  in  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly ;  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Receive  proud  recompense.     We  give  in  charge 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    The  historic  Muse, 
Proud  of  the  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  latest  times;  and  Sculpture,  in  her  turn, 
Gives  bond  in  stone  and  ever-during  brass 
To  guard  them,  and  to  immortalize  her  trust. —  Cotcper, 

Confidence  in  Success.  —  Superstitious  persons,  who  are  dispirited 
by  bad  omens,  sometimes  prepare  themselves  for  evil  fortune  ;  for  con- 
fidence in  success  is  a  great  means  of  insuring  it. 
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MORNINGS  WITH  SOLOMON. 

MORNIXO     FOCBTH. 

"  In  the  multitude  of  tcordt  there  tcanteth  not  tin  ;  therefore,  he  that  refraimeth 
his  lip$  it  wise." 

AVe  have  already  remarked  that  a  well-cultivated  power  of 
speech  is  one  of  the  highest  human  accomplishments.  We  shall 
attempt  to  indicate,  under  the  guidance  of  Solomon,  some  of 
those  excellences  in  the  use  of  language  which  impart  to  it  the 
highest  beauty  and  power. 

In  the  first  place,  then,  whether  we  would  avoid  the  danger 
of  sin,  which  is  so  likely  not  to  be  wanting  in  the  multitude  of 
words,  or  whether  we  would  render  our  speech  most  becoming 
and  effective,  we  should  "  spare  our  words." 

It  is  true  that  our  power  of  speech  is  worthless,  unless  we  use 
it.  We  must  use  it.  We  must  use  it  freely,  fluently,  and  with 
ease,  in  order  to  make  it  the  great  instrument  of  good  which  it 
was  intended  to  be.  But  there  is  an  extreme  volubility  into 
which  some  people  fall,  a  multitude  of  words,  which  is  to  be 
avoided  as  unwise.  It  is  difficult  to  draw  the  line  between  the 
suitable  and  the  unsuitable  in  this  respect.  The  demands  of 
the  occasion  must  determine  in  a  great  measure,  whether  the 
words  uttered  are  a  multitude,  in  the  sense  of  Solomon,  or  not. 
The  word  is  used  comparatively.    A  multitude  on  some  occa- 
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sions  would  be  a  very  small  number  upon  others.  We  must  ex- 
ercise, then,  a  careful  judgment  in  determining  how  much  may 
properly  be  expected  from  us  in  any  given  circumstances ;  and 
for  safety's  sake  utter  less  instead  of  more  than  our  judgment 
would  dictate. 

•  And  in  this  matter  we  may  guide  ourselves  somewhat  by  the 
judgments  which  we  pass  upon  others.     Burns  prayed, 

"  0,  would  some  Power  the  giftie  gie  us, 
To  see  ourselves  as  others  see  us." 

"We  have  this  power,  very  nearly,  in  the  opportunity  to  see 
how  others  act  in  similar  circumstances.  And  where  we  would 
condemn  their  action,  let  us  avoid  a  similar  doing.  In  circum- 
stances where  we  would  judge  others  guilty  of  using  the  multi- 
tude of  words,  let  us  avoid  the  same  error.  Look,  then,  into  the 
circle  of  your  friends,  or  beyond  it,  and  receive  instruction  upon 
this  point.  There  is  one  man  who  embraces  every  opportunity 
to  talk.  By  the  way,  and  in  the  house,  at  home  and  abroad,  in 
meetings  political  or  religious,  here,  there,  and  everywhere,  he 
must  talk.  This  would  be  better  if  he  always  had  something 
to  offer  worth  the  saying.  But,  unfortunately,  you  feel  that  be 
would  better  spare  his  words,  since  they  are  little  else  than  words. 
Go  not  thou  and  do  likewise !  There  is  another  of  your  ac- 
quaintances,— a  good  lady,  with  an  abundance  of  good  feeling  to 
express,  and  good  news  to  tell.  You  almost  dread  to  meet  her, 
for  you  know  not  when  you  shall  break  away  from  the  web  of 
words  which  she  will  weave  around  you.  You  feel  that  there 
would  be  more  comfort  in  her  presence  if  you  might  occasional- 
ly find  the  opportunity  to  introduce  a  word  yourself,  just  for 
your  own  relief.  But  you  despair  of  that,  when  the  torrent  has 
once  commenced  pouring  ;  and  so  you  submit,  a  poor,  patient 
martyr,  to  the  piercings  of  your  neighbor's  tongue.  Learn  from 
her  example,  to  spare  your  own  words  in  like  circumstances. 

You  have  seen  others  who  have  acquired  the  unenviable  rep- 
utation of  being  great  talkers.  No  circumstances  appear  to 
check  the  propensity.  They  talk  on,  talk  ever ;  their  tongues, 
in  theii^  unceasing  clatter,  illustrating  the  principle  of  perpetual 
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motion.     With  examples  like  these  in  your  minds,  you  will  cer- 
tainly endeavor  to  avoid  so  undesirable  a  fault. 

But  we  are  in  danger  of  falling  into  the  multitude  of  words, 
while  we  are  yet  free  from  the  charge  of  being  great  talkers. 
Whenever  we  say  more  upon  a  point  than  is  needed  to  make  it 
clear  ;  or  more  than  justice  or  charity  requires  to  be  said  ;  or 
more  than  our  proportion,  all  things  considered,  on  any  social 
occasion,  our  words  become,  comparatively,  a  multitude. 

Young  persons,  then,  should  seek  to  find  that  medium  in  thia 
matter  of  talkativeness,  which  shall  avoid,  on  the  one  hand,  the 
abundance,  and,  on  the  other,  too  great  paucity  of  words. 
Seek  to  acquire  a  readiness  of  expression  that  shall  enable  you 
to  entertain  your  friends  with  suitable  conversation,  and  give  to 
that  conversation  fluency  and  vivacity,  but  stop  short  of  the  mul- 
titude of  words. 

All  this  you  will  do  from  considerations  of  propriety.  But 
the  wise  man's  great  reason  for  his  counsel  on  this  point  was, 
that  in  the  multitude  of  words,  "  there  wanteth  not  sin."  Those 
errors  of  the  tongue,  those  sins  of  the  lips,  to  which  your  atten- 
tion will  be  called  hereafter,  often  grow  out  of  this  uncontrolled 
propensity  to  talk.  And  when  other  topics  fail,  our  neighbor's 
business  is  taken  up,  and  we  become  tale-bearers ;  or  his  charac- 
ter is  discussed,  and  his  motives  criticised,  and  we  become  slan- 
derers ;  or  we  long  for  some  marvelous  story  to  tell,  and  go  be- 
yond the  truth  for  its  coloring,  if  not  for  its  substance. 

Thus  most  of  the  sins  of  the  tongue  may  be  sometimes  traced 
to  the  multitude  of  words  which  we  allow  ourselves  to  utter.  If 
then  we  find  oureelves  habitually  or  occasionally  falling  into  this 
error,  let  us  remember  that"  he  that  refraineth  his  lips  is  wise." 

Dr.  Paxton  says,  "Tobacco  is  soothing  to  the  nerves— a 
temporary  intoxication.  In  plain  English,  it  is  a  poison."  He 
adds,  "  The  sallow  complexions,  debilitated  frames,  and  disor- 
dered digestion  of  the  young  men  of  the  present  day  attest  the 
noxious  influence  of  tobacco.  The  plant  possesses  no  salutary 
qualities ;  its  use  is  subversive  of  all  the  purely  natural  functions 
of  life,  impairing  the  finer  sensations  of  taste,  smell,  and  correct 
feeling." 
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THE    OXFOED   CONVENTION. 

We  took  no  notes  |of  the  doings  of  the  Convention  at  Norway,  which 
assembled  on  the  30th  ult,  The  following  report,  published  in  the  Oxford 
Democrat,  is  our  most  convenient  resort  to  supply  the  want, — although  cer- 
tain personal  allusions  suggest  to  the  editor's  modesty  the  propriety  of 
omitting  a  portion  of  the  report.  Fearing,  however,  the  charge  of  mutilat' 
ing  the  record  by  so  doing,  we  let  it  slide  in  as  we  find  it. — Ed. 

EDUCATIONAL    CONVENTION    AT    NORWAY. 

The  call  of  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  State  Superintendent,  for  a 
convention  of  teachers  in  Oxford  County, —  issued  in  the  Denno- 
crat  of  Oct.  24, —  met  with  a  handsome  response  in  the  attend- 
ance ou  the  meetings  of  Friday  and  Saturday  last. 

Being  a  purely  voluntary  matter, —  as  the  last  Legislature, 
with  somewhat  questionable  policy,  withdrew  the  State  aid  here- 
tofore given  for  the  special  instruction  of  teachers, —  the  Con- 
vention was  highly  satisfactory  in  numbers  and  interest. 
•  The  rolls  show  some  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  members 
present  at  the  session,  of  which  a  large  majority  were  practical 
teachers.  The  Convention  was  organized  by  the  choice  of  the 
proper  officers.  Eeporters  were  appointed  at  each  session  to  re- 
port at  the  next. 

But  a  brief  notice  of  the  principal  and  most  interesting  pro- 
ceedings can  be  attempted  in  this  report.  Aside  from  the  pres- 
ence of  our  worthy  Superintendent,  and  for  a  part  of  the  time 
of  Mr,  A.  S.  Huntress,  Normal  teacher  in  Bridgton  Academy, 
no  gentlemen  from  abroad  were  in  attendance  to  assist  in  the  ex- 
ercises. 

Mr.  "Weston  —  who   indeed  is  a  host  in  himself —  conducted 
the  general  exercises  throughout,  and  in  his  own  imimitable  and, 
happy  manner  interested  and  profited  all. 

The  information  communicated  by  him  on  various  branches  of 
study,  his  hints  on  matters  connected  with  the  teachers  calling, 
his  suggestions  on  the  management  of  schools,  were  most  val- 
uable and  instructive ;  and  could  not  but  stimulate  teachers  pres- 
ent to  carry  them  out  in  their  own  practice,  and  animate  them 
in  their  difficult,  yet  too  often  unappreciated  labors. 
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The  opening  session  on  Thursday  evening  was  occupied  by- 
Mr.  "Weston,  in  an  informal  address  on  the  tendency  and  danger 
of  the  teachers  to  run  into  extremes,  to  ride  hobbies.  This  subject 
was  made  eminently  practical,  and  was  illustrated  plainly  and  forc- 
ibly. 

In  the  sessions  of  Friday  and  Saturday,  he  presented  some  of 
the  results  of  his  investigations  in  "  English  pronunciation,"  giv- 
ing much  valuable  information  on  this  vexing  subject ;  noticing 
many  common  and  vulgar  errors ;  exhibiting  the  sounds  of  the 
vowels ;  discussing  various  words  on  which  authorities  are  divid- 
ed ;  and  enforcing  on  teachers,  attention  to  pronunciation  as  a 
matter  of  fundamental  and  vital  importance. 

He  met  the  rival  and  warring  claims  of  "Webster  and  "Worces- 
ter by  amiddle  course,  advising  not  to  adopt  or  reject  either  whol- 
ly, but  on  disputed  words  to  "  choose,  and  be  correct,"  yet  have 
*'  a  reason  for  the  choice, — taste,  fancy,  or  fashion." 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  the  public  to  know  that  these  lectures 
on  "  English  Pronunciation  "  will  form  the  basis  of  a  series  of 
articles  in  the  coming  numbers  of  the  Maine  Teacher.  Discus- 
sions on  such  a  subject  from  so  able  a  scholar  will  be  of  great 
value  in  the  present  confusion  in  pronunciation,  and  certainly 
members  of  the  convention  will  judge  from  what  they  heard  that 
the  articles  will  be  worth  at  least  half  the  price  of  that  valuable 
educational  journal  for  the  coming  year. 

Mr.  G.  F.  Leonard  of  Norway  conducted  the  exercises  in  Math- 
ematics, selecting  some  of  the  so-called  easy,  yet  really  diflBcult 
topics  in  arithmetic,  for  discussion  and  explanation,  exhibiting 
the  best  method  of  teaching  them.  Eemarks  on  Grammar,  also, 
and  mode  of  teaching,  were  made  by  Mr.  "W.  M.  Brooks  of 
"Woodstock.  Both  of  the  above  gentlemen,  from  long  and  suc- 
cessful experience  in  teaching,  were  able  to  interest  and  instruct 
the  Convention. 

Friday  evening,  Mr.  "Weston  gave  a  lecture.  Subject, —  "  The 
Teacher."  The  speaker  said,  to  succeed  well,  the  teacher  must 
be  a  live  teacher,  capable  of  infusing  his  own  life  and  energy  in- 
to his  pupils.  The  pupil  is  sure  to  be  inspired  in  a  greater  or 
less  degree,  by  the  energy  of  the  teacher.     He  did  not  wish  the 
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teacher  to  be  loud  and  boisterous  in  his  words  and  actions,  but 
calm,  dignified,  and  energetic,  moving  about  the  room  in  an  easy, 
graceful  manner. 

Such  a  teacher  would  be  certain  to  lead  his  pupils  along  from 
one  step  to  another  with  entire  success.  As  he  supposed  he  was 
speaking  to  live  teachers,  he  need  not  show  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  No  one  could  be  a  successful  teacher,  without  a  clear 
head  and  sound  body. 

Mr.  Weston  was  followed  by  Mr.  Huntress  of  Bridgton 
Academy.  Mr.  H.  spoke  of  the  difierent  methods  of  teaching. 
Instead  of  giving  lessons  by  pages,  he  would  do  it  by  topics. 
He  would  also  teach  reading  by  words  instead  of  letters.  Schol- 
ars M^ould  better  understand  their  lessons  by  these  methods  of 
teaching. 

Mr.  Huntress,  present  only  Friday  evening  and  Saturday, 
discussed  Normal  teaching,  exhibiting  and  illustrating  its  prin- 
ciples and  methods,  commending  them  to  the  attention  of  the 
Convention.  No  subject  is  of  greater  importance  to  practical 
teachers,  and  in  none  is  instruction  more  needed,  and  it  is  earn- 
estly hoped  by  all  "  living  teachers "  that  the  teachers  of  our 
State  may  soon  have  some  of  the  advantages,  in  this  respect, 
that  sister  States  have  so  long  enjoyed. 

At  difierent  periods  in  the  session,  colloquies  on  school  man. 
agement  brought  out  from  the  members  themselves  many  of  the 
difficulties  incident  to  their  vocation.  From  these  were  selected 
the  following  for  general  discussion  : 

"  How  to  take  the  self-sufficiency  out  of  pupils;  "  "How  to 
awaken  interest;  "  "  Punctuality ;  "  "  Want  of  conscientiousness." 

The  second  topic  called  out  from  Mr.  Weston  remarks  and 
explanations  regarding  "  Object  Lessons,"  and  "  Object  Teach- 
ing," recently  introduced  by  books  and  charts  to  the  notice  of 
educators.  In  principle  it  is  but  the  system  of  Pestalozzi,  and 
may  be  made  of  great  value  to  the  earnest  teacher  in  instructing 
and  interesting  his  pupils.  He  noticed  difficulties  in  employing 
it,  —  the  opposition  of  ignorant  and  old-fogyish  parents,  —  and 
the  danger  that  it  be  run  into  the  ground.  Instructive  remarks 
were  made  on  these  topics,  so  far  as  time  would  allow,  by  severa  ^ 
gentleman  and  teachers  present. 
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Indeed,  the  brief  session  of  two  days  permitted  but  a  passing 
mention  of  the  many  subjects,  important  and  pressing  for  con- 
sideration. 

The  only  hindrance  to  the  highest  benefits  of  the  gathering 
and  exercises,  was  the  too  great  wilHngness  of  members  gener- 
ally to  listen  to  others,  but  do  nothing  themselves,  in  expressing 
their  thoughts,  presenting  their  views,  or  answering  questions 
on  the  diflferent  subjects  under  consideration. 

But  the  convention,  meeting  at  a  time  when  other  interests 
than  those  of  education  engross  the  public  attention,  was  never 
theless  highly  productive  of  beneficial  results  to  all  present 

More  than  formal  thanks  are  due  our  Superintendent  for  pro- 
viding so  rich  a  treat  for  the  teachers  of  Oxford  County. 

During  the  session,  a  county  organization  of  teachers,  similar 
to  those  of  other  counties,  was  effected,  preparatory  to  meetings 
in  the  future.  The  following  officers  were  chosen  : — G.  Y.  Leon- 
ard, Norway,  President ;  Wm,  31.  Brooks,  of  "Woodstock,  and 
G.  M.  Hicks,  Paris,  Vice  Presidents ;  S.  P.  Maxim,  Paris, 
Secretary ;  Misses  A.  F.  Chase,  M^  F.  Holmes,  and  H.  B. 
Thompson,  consulting  committee. 

At  the  close  of  the  session,  the  committee  on  resolutions,  con- 
sisting of  Wm.  Brooks,  J.  F.  Holt,  J.  Chaffin,  and  Misses  S.  B. 
Merrill,  A.  F.  Chase,  C.  F.  Maxim,  presented  the  following, 
which  was  adopted : 

1.  Retolved,  That  we,  as  teachers,  now,  more  than  ever,  in  the  present 
crisis  of  our  common  country,  should  unite  and  put  forth  our  be«t  efforts  in 
behalf  of  popular  education, — the  bulwark  of  our  liberties. 

2.  EfMlved,  That  we  believe  Teachers'  Conventions  are  among  the  best 
and  most  efficient  means  of  exciting  in  the  minds  of  teachers  a  strong  re- 
gard for  the  best  interests  of  our  common  schools. 

3.  Resolved,  That  we  will  strive  to  cultivate  our  own  minds  so  as  to  be  abla 
rightly  to  discharge  our  duties,  for  we  know  that  teachers  "  touch  chords" 
which  shall  vibrate  in  eternity. 

4.  Besotted,  That  we  tender  our  thanks  to  our  State  Superintendent, 
the  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  and  to  G.  F.  Leonard,  A.  M.,  and  to  Mr.  A.  S.  Hun- 
tress, Normal  Teacher  at  Bridgton  Academy,  for  the  able  and  efficient 
manner  in  which  they  have  conducted  the  exercise  of  the  convention. 

5.  Eetolved,  That  thanks  be  given  to  Mr.  G.  G.  Whitman,  chorist,  and 
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to  Miss  H.  E.  Dennison,  organist,  for  their  aid  in  music,  which  has  rendered 
\       the  convention  pleasant  and  attractive. 

6.  Resolved,  That  our  thanks  are  hereby  given  to  the  citizens  of  Norway 
for  the  hospitality  extended  to  the  members  of  the  convention  during  its 
sessions. 

The  Convention  then  adjourned.  Eeporter. 

November  3, 1862. 


WHAT  WE  NEED. 


FROM   GARDINER   REPORT,    BY    HON.    N.    WOODS. 

There  are  a  few  things  much  needed  for  the  benefit  of  our 
schools.  We  need  more  interest  on  the  part  of  the  parents, 
and  a  desire  that  our  own  city  shall  not  fall  below,  but  be  at 
least  equal  to,  other  cities  and  towns  in  the  State,  in  its  facilities 
for  the  education  of  the  young.  Of  all  our  secular  interests, 
this  should  be  regarded  as  the  greatest.  The  future  prosperity 
of  the  city,  and  the  increase  of  its  population,  business,  and 
wealth,  depend  more  upon  this  than  any  other  one  condition. 
If  we  suifiir  our  schools  to  decline  in  their  usefulness,  becoming 
disorderly  and  inefficient  for  the  purposes  for  which  they  are  es- 
tablished, one  great  inducement  for  citizens  to  make  the  place 
their  permanent  home  will  be  removed,  and  we  shall  suffer  by  a 
constant  emigration  of  those  it  is  desirable  to  retain.  Business 
will  grow  dull  with  each  successive  year,  and  property  diminish 
in  value.  But  if  we  raise  the  character  of  our  schools,  making 
them  more  efficient  year  by  year,  this  drain  will  be  avoided,  and  a 
great  inducement  will  be  presented  for  others  to  take  up  their 
residence  with  us,  contributing  to  the  business  activity  and  ma- 
terial resources  of  the  city.  The  character  of  the  place  is  not 
less  dependent  upon  our  school  interests.  Every  good  school  is 
a  barrier  to  the  prevalence  of  vice  and  crime,  and  one  of  the 
means  through  which  the  industry,  intelligence,  and  virtue  of  the 
community  are  to  be  promoted.  It  is  an  unwise  economy  which 
grudges  the  cost  of  good  schools,  and  one  that  is  sure  to  defeat 
itself,  in  the  consequent  expenditure  for  the  support  of  pauper- 
ism and  the  punishment  of  crime.  It  is  easier  directing  the 
course  of  the  stream  near  its  fountain,  than  when  it  is  swollen  to 
a  flood. 
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We  need  better  school-houses.  There  is  not  one  that  now 
reflects  honor  upon  a  city  of  our  pretensiona,  while  some  of 
them  are  a  disgrace.  Larger,  better  constructed,  better  ventila- 
ted, and  more  convenient  and  more  pleasant  rooms  are  among 
the  requisites  for  the  future  prosperity  and  usefulness  of  the 
schools.  The  want  of  these  will  always  be  an  impediment, 
while  the  existence  of  them  will  always  go  very  far  towards  se- 
curing the  results  for  which  schools  are  established. 

We  need  a  better  execution  of  the  law  for  the  prevention  of 
truancy.  The  boys  that  stand  at  the  corners,  lounge  in  the  sa- 
loons, lie  about  the  stables,  and  crowd  the  depot  often  in  school 
hours,  should  be  taken  in  charge  of  by  the  proper  authorities, 
and  compelled  to  attend  school  punctually,  regularly,  and  con- 
stantly. And  there  is  another  class  of  children,  who  are  sent  by 
their  parents  to  beg  from  door  to  door,  that  need  the  benevolent 
care  of  the  philanthropic,  and  the  fostering  influences  of  faithful 
and  efficient  teachers.  Are  these  evils  to  be  continued,  and  to 
increase,  as  they  will  if  not  remedied,  from  year  to  year,  or 
shall  they  be  removed  ? 

We  need,  also,  more  enthusiasm  in  our  teachers,  more  earn- 
estness and  devotion  to  their  calling,  and  a  greater  desire  to 
perfect  themselves  in  the  business  they  have  chosen.  It  would 
be  an  interesting  inquiry,  how  many  of  them  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  attending  the  county  Institutes,  and  the  Normal  schools 
the  State  has  provided  in  past  years  for  their  benefit  ?  how 
many  own  and  habitually  consult  Webster's  or  Worcester's 
Quarto  Dictionary  ?  how  many  have  read  or  even  heard  of 
Brown's  Gramma^  of  Grammars  ?  how  many  take  the  Maine 
Teacher  ?  or  how  many  ever  think  of  perusing  any  of  the  nu- 
merous works  now  to  be  obtained,  which  treat  of  teaching  as  a 
science  ? 

Another  grade  is  much  needed  in  the  city  proper,  between 
the  Primary  and  Grammar  schools.  The  primary  schools 
should  be  relieved  of  their  now  frequently  over-crowded  influx 
of  scholars,  and  the  standard  of  both  the  Grammar  and  High 
schools  should  be  raised.  An  Intermediate  school,  taking  the 
advanced  scholars  from  the  Primary,  and  the  lower  classes  from 
the  Grammar  schools,  would  both  promote  this  object,  and  in- 
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troduce  more  system  into  the  working  of  the  schools  as  now  es- 
tablished. But,  to  accomplish  this,  we  want  more  school  rooms 
and  an  additional  amount  of  money. 

The  Committee  were  gratified  to  meet  quite  a  number  of  the 
parents,  at  the  closing  examination  of  several  of  the  schools. 
Frequent  visits,  without  ceremony,  to  the  different  schools, 
would  contribute  very  much  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil^,  the 
zeal  of  the  teachers,  and  the  promotion  of  the  objects  aimed  to 
be  accomplished  by  the  committee.  No  good  farmer  neglects 
to  visit  hie  barns,  or  manufacturer  his  mills,  though  the,  work 
may  all  be  done  by  other  hands.  He  feels  that  watchfulness  is 
an  indispensable  condition  to  success.  Is  the  care  of  our  child- 
ren less  important  than  of  our  cattle,  or  their  value  to  be  count- 
ed less  than  that  of  our  merchandise  ?  Frequent  visits  would 
not  only  benefit  the  schools,  but  they  would  render  an  essential 
service  to  the  visitors.  Parents  would  be  happier  for  seeing 
their  children  happy.  Their  own  minds  would  be  quickened,  by 
witnessing  the  quickening  of  the  young  minds  assembled  in  tho 
school-room.  And  they  would  indulge  in  far  less  of  the  captious 
fault-finding,  which,  practiced  often  in  the  presence  of  their  child- 
ren, contributes  so  much  to  embarrass  the  labors  of  the  teacher, 
and  take  away  the  interest  of  the  scholars. 

The  Committee  can  but  express  the  hope,  that  no  cry  of 
"  hard  times,"  or  fear  of  high  taxes,  will  be  permitted  to  prevent 
a  liberal  appropriation  for  the  benefit  of  our  schools.  "VVe  can- 
not afford  to  be  penurious  in  dealing  with  the  educational  interests 
of  the  young.  The  conflict  upon  which  we  have  as  a  people 
staked  all  that  we  have,  and  all  that  we  may  hope  to  be  in  the 
future,  would  lose  its  meaning,  if  our  system  of  public  instruc' 
tion  were  abandoned,  or  its  vigor  and  efficiency  were  relaxed. 
It  would  be  but  a  doubtful  victory  to  conquer  rebellion  at  the 
expense  of  those  institutions  that  have  done  nearly  all  to  develop 
the  resources  upon  which  we  depend  for  success.  While  we 
give  to  our  country,  in  this  hour  of  its  peril,  so  many  of  those  ia 
whom  our  fondest  hopes  have  been  centered,  we  should  not  fail 
in  our  endeavors  to  train  up  our  children  in  that  love  of  virtue, 
knowledge,  and  liberty,  which  only  can  insure  the  permanence  of 
the  blessings  so  dearly  purchased. 
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CO^TDUCTED   BY  R.  A..  RIDEOXJT,  MONSOI^-,  MJi:. 

Do  Figures  Have  Two  Values  ?  —  A  figure  is  a  character  or 
symbol  which  represents  value,  and  therefore  can  have  no  value 
in  ami  of  itself.  The  number  of  things  which  any  figure  ex- 
presses is  determined  by  its  name ;  the  kind  of  things,  or  unit 
of  the  figure,  is  fixed  by  its  denomination.  Thus,  in  the  expres- 
sions, 3  horses,  5  shillings,  7  hundreds,  the  words  Jiorses,  shillings, 
and  hundreds  determine  the  kind  or  value  of  the  unit.  In  the 
expressions,  3  farthings  and  3  pounds,  the  value  depends  not  so 
much  upon  the  figures  3,  as  upon  the  things  represented  by  the 
words  farthings  and  pounds.  So  in  the  expressions  3  and  32,  the 
value  depends  not  upon  the  figures  3,  but  upon  the  denomina- 
tions or  units  of  the  places  to  which  they  belong. 

"  Each  figure  always  expresses  as  many  units  as  its  name  in- 
dicates, and  no  more. 

"  The  kind  of  thing  which  a  figure  expresses  depends  on  the 
place  which  the  figure  occupies,  or  in  the  value  of  the  units  in- 
dicated in  some  other  way. 

"  The  term  '  local  value  '  is  applicable  to  the  unit  of  t/te place, 
and  not  to  the  figure  which  occupies  the  place." — Davies. 

Notation  and  Numeration'.  —  Accuracy  and  dispatch  in  No- 
tation and  Numeration  (integral  and  decimal)  are  of  the  highest 
importance.  "  Advanced  classes  "  are  sometimes  sadly  deficient 
here,  an  unmistakable  evidence  of  neglect  in  their  elementary 
instruction.  Hence  the  necessity  of  earnest,  unwearied  drilling 
in  Notation  till  the  desired  proficiency  is  attained. 

The  beginner  may  derive  aid  at  first  by  writing  periods  of 
ciphers,  with  the  name  of  each  above ;  and  then  underneath  the 
figures  of  the  given  example,  each  in  its  appropriate  place.  Thus, 
tr.     b.    m.  th.    u.       th.  m.    b. 
000,000,000,000,000.     000,000,000. 
26,008,140,003,200.     00(7,010,008. 
Care,  however,  should  be  taken  that  he  does  not  rely  too  much 
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upon  such  aid.     Accuracy  and  rapidity,  independent  of  all  such 
helps,  is  the  object. 

Ambiguity  occasionally  arises  in  decimal  notation.  For  in- 
stance, suppose  the  teacher  "  reads  oflf,"  among  other  examples 
the  following  (from  Greenleaf's  National  Arithmetic) :  "  Fifteen, 
and  four  thousand  seven  hundred-thousandths ;  "  unless  he  is 
very  careful  in  his  dictation  as  to  pauses,  control  of  voiceji^&c., 
how  is  the  pupil  to  know  whether  the  denomination  of  the  deci- 
mal is  thousandths  or  hundred-thousandths,  or  even  that  the  frac- 
tion is  not  a  common  one,  whose  denominator  is  seven  hundred 
thousand  ? 

Again,  take  the  following  example  (from  Greenleaf's  Com- 
mon School  Arithmetic)  :  "  Five  hundred  five,  and  one  thousand 
six  millionths."  Suppose  we  substitute  the  word  ten  for  six ; 
thus.  Five  hundred  five,  and  one  thousand  ten  millionths,  who 
can  tell  whether  the  denomination  of  the  decimal  is  millionths  or 
ten  millionths  ?  (he  does  not  use  the  hyphen  in  the  Common 
School  Arithmetic)  thus,  505.001010  or  505.0001000. 

Once  more,  suppose  the  pupil  be  required  to  write  four  hund- 
red, and  seven  thousandths.  Unless  the  teacher  is  remarkably 
careful  in  his  enunciation,  who  knows  whether  he  will  write 
400.007  or  .407  ? 

These  examples  are  enough  to  show  that  great  care  is  neces- 
sary in  writing  or  dictating  exercises  for  notation.  It  is  better 
to  use  the  word  and  only  in  passing  from  integral  to  decimal 
numbers;  thus,  one  hundred  forty-four,  and  two  thousand 
four  millionths.  Ambiguity  may  also  be  avoided  by  placing  the 
word  decimal  before  the  fraction ;  thus,  four  hundred,  and  dec- 
imal seven  thousandths. 


A  celebrated  teacher  once  said,  "  If  I  were  required,  on  peril 
of  my  life,  to  perform  a  complicated  problem  in  two  minutes,  I 
would  spend  the  first  minute  in  considering  how  to  do  it." 


Communications  for  this  department  should  be  sent  to  E.  A. 
"Rideout,  Belfast,  Maine. 
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SOLUTION  OF  QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTION   TO   QUESTION  NO.  XXTIII. 

From  first  equation,  x^y*-\-2x^j/^-\-x^7/--\-xi/^-\-xy=71^0. 
Factoring,  z^{t/--\-y)^-\-T{i/^-{-y)=:'iliO. 
From  the  second  equation,  y^-\-y  =^19 — x. 
By  substitution,  2;2(i9xz)2-^x(19— 2(=7140. 
Whence,  x{W—x)=Si  or  —85  ;  x=7  or  12 ;  y=3  or  — i. 
Eadical  values  may  be  obtained  for  x  and  y  by  using  the  equa- 
tion i(l9 — x)=  — 85. 

Answered  by  j.  n.  and  j.  j.  abbott. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXIX. 

2 
x2 =3.    x3_3^2  _  o     Multiplying  by  z,  z*— 3x2=  2x. 

x*— 2x2=rr2-f  2x.     x2— lz=x-f  1.     x=2,  or  —1. 

J.    N.    ASD   J.    J.    ABBOTT. 
ANOTHER   METHOD. 

To  the  equation  x^ — Zx='2,  add  x — 1  and  di\-ide  by  ^-|-1,  giv- 
ing x^ — X — 1=1,  whence  x^2,  or  — 1.  myth. 

SOLUTION   TO   QUESTION   NO.    XXX. 

6^3^ A. — 3|A=2J3A.=4oO  rods,  =  area  of  right  triangle  in 
the  divided  trapezium,  450  X  2  -r-  30=30=height  of  triangle 
704-30=100=length  of  lot.  \/502ll302-f  30=70  =  width  of 
lot     100X70=7000.     7000  rods=-43f  A.  Ans. 

J.    J.    ABBOTT. 

Errata. — In  solution  to  Question  xx,  furnished  by  m.,  the  fol- 
lowing errors  occur.     The  ninth  line  should  read 

VX2B2      \/B2S2       \^Ki02 

-o-  <^^      — o~=    -2-="0.71.     AD=179.29,  &c. 

In  the  twelfth  line,  13.93  should  be  13.94;  and  in  the  fourteenth 
line,  16.59  should  be  15.59.  On  the  nest  page,  line  fifth,  168.3= 
&c.,  should  be  168.3-f ,  &c.  In  last  line  of  Solution  xxii,  54 
should  be  5.4.  In  Solution  xxiv,  the  last  answer  should  be  55.078. 
In  Solution  xvi.,  first  line,  .1  A.  instead  of  1  A. 
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QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

34.  Into  a  cubic  cistern  8  feet  deep,  and  having  an  unknown 
leak,  water  is  poured  from  tM^o  pumps,  worked  by  A  and  B. 
They  pump  together  till  the  cistern  is  half  filled,  when  B  falls 
asleep,  but  A  continues  pumping  till  it  is  three-quarters  filled,  and 
then  goes  away.  B,  on  waking,  finds  the  cistern  still  half  full, 
and  pumps  till  it  is  again  three-quarters  filled,  and  then  goes  to 
look  for  A.  They  return  together,  and  find  the  water  Ij-  inches 
lower  than  when  B  left.  The  leak  is  then  discovered  and  stop- 
ped, and  they  then  fill  the  cistern.  If  a  cubic  foot  of  water  con- 
tains 15|*  gallons,  and  the  whole  time  was  10  J  hours,  and  B 
pumped  alone  twice  as  long  as  A,  what  was  the  quantity  thrown 
in  per  hour  by  each  pump  ?  the  leakage  per  hour  ?  the  whole 
quantity  pumped  by  each  individual  ?  and  how  long  did  B  sleep  ? 

Illinois  Teacher. 

35.  Three  trials  were  made  with  chronometers  to  determine 
the  diflference  of  time  between  two  places;  the  first  trial  gave 
37  min.  54.1G  sec. ;  the  second,  37  min.  55.56  sec. ;  and  the  third, 
37  min.  54.82  sec.  Owing  to  the  favorable  conditions  of  the 
third  trial,  it  is  entitled  to  twice  the  degree  of  reliance  to  be 
placed  upon  either  of  the  others.  What  should  be  taken  as  the 
difference  of  longitude  between  the  two  places,  according  to 
these  observations  ?  Selected. 

36.  Two  men,  A  and  B,  hire  a  horse  and  carriage  for  S18, 
to  go  from  Portland  to  Augusta  and  back,  the  distance  being  54 
miles,  with  the  privilege  of  taking  in  two  more  persons.  At 
Brunswick,  27  miles  from  Portland,  they  take  in  C ;  at  Augusta 
they  take  in  D ;  at  Brunswick  they  leave  C  and  take  in  E.  How 
much  ought  each  to  pay  ? 

J 

*  Rather  large  feet  or  small  measure  they  have  "  Out  West."    A  cubic  foot  is 
not  quite  7  1-2  gallons. 
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ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

The  grammar  of  a  language  is  said  to  be  the  art  of  speaking  and  writ- 
ing that  language  with  propriety.  English  grammar  is  studied,  in  some 
way  and  to  some  extent,  in  nearly  all  our  common  schools.  How  hap- 
pens it,  then,  that  the  language  is  so  badly  spoken  and  written,  by  child- 
ren at  school,  and  by  people  who  have  passed  through  years  of  school 
training  ?  We  answer,  either  because  they  who  attempt  to  teach  this 
art  know  it  but  imperfectly  themselves,  or  attempt  to  impart  their 
knowledge  by  wrong  methods.  Perhaps  both  chaises  would  lie  against 
us,  icithout  lying. 

Thero  is  no  department  of  popular  education  which  now  demands  from 
teachers  more  earnest  attention  than  this.  To  their  guardianship  is  spe- 
cially intrusted  the  responsibility  of  defending  our  mother  tongue,  the 
noble  language  of  our  country,  from  the  abuses  to  which  it  is  constantly 
exposed.  It  is  true  that  the  pulpit,  by  its  example,  and  the  fireside,  by 
both  example  and  precept,  should  train,  and  to  some  extent  do  train,  the 
children  in  the  way  they  should  go,  in  this  respect.  But  there  is  no 
agency  so  well  adapted,  if  rightly  managed,  as  is  that  of  the  school-room, 
to  teach  our  young  people  the  principles  and  the  practice  of  correct 
speaking.  If  I  could  awaken  in  the  teachers  of  the  State  a  just  sense  of 
the  importance  of  this  part  of  their  oflBcial  duty,  I  should  reckon  myself 
exceedingly  fortunate.  If  any  hints  which  I  may  offer  shall  assist  them 
in  accomplishing  this  labor  more  successfully,  I  shall  not  call  tbeir  atten- 
tion to  the  subject  in  vain.  I  purpose  to  consider,  at  the  present  time, 
but  one  department  of  the  general  subject.  Our  works  on  grammar  give 
but  little  attention  to  the  subject  of 

PRONUNCIATION. 

Those  text  books  which  reckon  OiUioepy  as  one  of  the  Parts  into 
which  grammar  is  divided,  give  to  it  but  a  passing  notice,  and  hasten  to 
more  inviting  fields  of  inquiry.  Let  us  pause  among  these  prime  ele- 
ments of  "  speaking  properly,"  and  learn  a  few  neglected  lessons. 

Pronunciation  includes  the  proper  articulation  and  accenting  of  words. 
The  reading  books,  issued  within  a  few  years,  have  given  much  more  at- 
tention to  articulation  than  was  formerly  done,  with  the  leading  pui-pose 
of  securing  clearness  and  facility  of  utterance.  This  facility  can  be  ac- 
quired only  by  much  practice  upon  the  elements,  vowel  and  consonant ; 
and  teachers  cannot  drill  their  pupils  too  much  in  exercises  of  this  kind. 
Such  practice  is  to  the  reader  or  speaker  what  the  practice  of  the  scale 
is  to  the  musician.    It  lies  at  the  foundation  of  that  distinct  and  facile 
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utterance  •whicli  strikes  the  ear  as  the  clear-cut  and  well-defined  impres- 
sion from  new  types  affects  the  eye.  But  this  power  to  enunciate  with 
distinctness  the  several  sounds  of  the  language,  is  mainly  mechanical, 
and  must  be  preceded  by  a  proper  conception  of  the  exact  sounds  repre- 
sented by  the  several  signs  or  letters. 

The  fact  that  a  single  letter  is  used  to  represent  so  many  different 
sounds,  and  that  the  same  combination  of  letters  in  different  words  is 
pronounced  so  differently,  constitutes  the  great  diflBculty  with  which 
the  learner  of  our  language,  whether  a  native  or  a  foreigner,  has  to  con- 
tend. This  diversity  is  due,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  multiplex  origin 
of  the  language.  Ancient  and  modern  tongues,  eastern  and  western  ; 
those  of  Southern  Europe,  with  their  preponderance  of  vowel  elements  j 
and  those  of  the  North,  with  their  harsh  and  guttural  consonants, — enter 
into  the  composition  of  our  own,  and,  with  the  modifications  smce  intro- 
duced, have  given  to  it  a  marvelous  diversity,  and  great  apparent  incon- 
sistency of  pronunciation. 

We  cannot  wonder  that  a  foreigner  wanders  confused  and  disgusted 
among  these  diversities  and  inconsistencies  ;  finding  so  man}'  sounds  for 
similar  signs,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  finding  so  many  signs  for  one  and 
the  same  sound.  He  learns,  only  after  great  pains- taking,  that  while 
though  is  tho,  through  is  throo^  and  hoxtgh  is  6ow,  enough  is  emif^  hough  is  hok^ 
cough,  cof,  etc.  On  the  other  hand,  the  sound  of  a  is  represented  by  a 
great  variety  of  vowel  combinations ;  as  in  they,  tha,  neigh,  «a,  bay,  ha, 
vein,  vane,  main  mane,  great,  grate,  gaol,  jale,  gauge,  gage,  etc. 

But,  notwithstanding  the  diversity  of  signs  representing  the  sounds  in 
our  language,  their  pronunciation  is  settled  with  a  good  degree  of  una- 
nimity. The  usage  of  the  best  speakers  does  not  differ  very  widely,  in 
pronouncing  the  great  majority  of  English  words.  In  a  small  minority 
of  words,  compared  with  the  whole,  there  are  differences  of  usage. 

The  best  dictionaries  of  the  language  endeavor  to  represent  the  pre- 
dominant usage  among  good  speakers ;  and  while  they  must  agree  where 
that  usage  is  uniform,  they  will  be  expected  to  disagree  where  it  is  oth- 
erwise ;  one  leaning  to  this  pronunciation  and  another  to  that.  In  cases 
of  marked  peculiarity,  the  fairest  course  for  the  orthoepist  to  pursue  is 
to  indicate  the  different  methods  in  use,  and  the  weight  of  authority  in 
favor  of  each.  And  where  the  usage  of  good  speakers  is  divided,  we 
concede  to  the  author  of  a  dictionary,  if  he  is  a  man  of  learning,  observ- 
ation, and  good  judgment,  the  right  to  indicate  his  preference,  while  we 
clann  at  the  same  time  to  know  the  reasons  for  such  preference,  if  any 
there  are. 

If  now  I  am  asked,  what  is  the  standard  of  pronunciation,  I  answer, 
the  best  modem  usage  as  interpreted  by  the  best  orthoepists  of  the  pres- 
ent time.  Our  own  eminent  scholars,  Webster  and  Worcester,  aided  by 
distinguished  literary  men  j   and  Smart,  probably  the  most  reliable  in- 
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terpreter  of  recent  English  nsage,  constitute  a  kind  of  triumviraie,  to 
whom  I  am  accustomed  to  refer,  as  good  and  suflBcient  authority.  As 
the  pronunciation  of  Webster  is  slightly  modified,  in  the  last  edition,  by 
Dr.  Goodrich,  the  learned  editor,  I  shall  sometimes  say  Goodrich,  instead 
of  ii'ebster,  in  referring  to  the  authority  of  their  dictionary.  When  these 
three  authorities  agree  in  the  pronunciation  of  a  word,  that  pronunciation 
is  safely  assumed  to  be  in  accordance  with  the  best  usage  of  the  time. 
Where  two  of  them  agree  against  the  other,  good  usage  must  be  reck- 
oned unsettled.  Where  Goodrich  and  Worcester  agree  in  differing  from 
Smart,  we  may  safely  follow  their  combined  authority  rather  than  his  ; 
for  the  reason  that  Dr.  Worcester  with  his  leanings  to  English  usage, 
may  be  relied  upon  not  to  depart  from  leading  English  authorities  to 
agree  with  Webster,  imless  for  the  best  of  reasons. 

Where  Worcester  and  Goodrich  disagree,  in  their  representation  of 
the  best  usage,  we  may  safely  follow  either  without  the  charge  of  bar- 
barism. In  making  our  choice,  we  should  endeavor  to  do  so  with  good 
reason.  Sometimes,  to  be  sure,  it  will  be  only  a  matter  of  fancy,  fashion, 
or  taste ;  often  a  mere  prejudice  of  childhood,  or  a  local  usage,  —  which 
determines  our  election. 

In  further  treating  this  subject,  I  shall  have  occasion  to  notice  both 
errors  and  diversities  of  pronunciation.  When  I  call  a  pronunciation  er- 
roneous or  wrong,  you  will  understand  that  it  conforms  to  neither  Good- 
rich nor  Worcester.  If  it  agrees  with  one  of  them  and  not  the  other, 
I  shall  reckon  it  a  diversity  merely,  and  perhaps  give  some  reasons  for  a 
preference.  Readers  will  judge  of  the  fairness  of  this  course ;  relying 
with  confidence  upon  the  positive  decisions,  as  in  accordance  with  the  best 
authorities  ;  and  giving  such  weight  as  they  please  to  mere  suggestions 
of  preference. 

In  prosecuting  the  labor  in  hand,  let  us  commence  with  the  elementa- 
ry signs  and  sounds  of  the  language. 

THE   TOWELS. 

While  the  vowel  signs  or  characters  are  only  five,  the  sounds  which 
they  represent  are  many  more.  The  old  authors  assigned  but  ^our  sounds 
to  the  vowel  a : 

Long  (or  nominal)  as  in  ndne. 

Short,  as  in  man. 

Grave  (or  Italian),  as  in  nttrt. 

Broad,  as  in  mdm. 
To  which  some  recent  authors  add, 

The  lengthened  short  a,  as  in  mare. 

The  shortened  Italian,  as  in  mast. 

The  short  e  sound  of  a,  in  many. 

The  short  o  sound  of  a,  in  wxsh. 
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Of  the  last  two  I  think  we  may  say,  they  are  only  the  equivalents  of 
short  e  and  o,  rarely  used,  and  hardly  to  be  reckoned  as  proper  sounds  of  a. 
Of  a  in  mare,  and  the  whole  class  of  words  ending  in  are  and  air,  such 
as  fare,  pare,  care,  stair,  lair,  &c.,  I  am  inclined  to  believe  that  the  true 
sound  is  short  a.  The  r  which  follows  a  in  these  words  retains  the  or- 
gans in  a  position  to  protract  the  sound  a  little,  but  it  does  not  change 
the  quality  of  the  a  itself.  So,  at  least,  my  ear  judges.  Page,  in  his 
Normal  Chart,  and  Day,  in  his  work  on  Elocution,  agree  in  assigning  to 
it  the  short  sound  of  a.  Worcester,  Russell,  and  Mandeville  make  a 
distinct  element  of  it.  Walker,  Webster,  and  others  make  it  a  long. 
This  latter  classification  is  evidently  widest  of  the  truth. 

I  am  aware  that  some  speakers, — shall  I  call  them  oz?er-fine  ? — give  to 
these  combinations, — are  and  air, — the  sound  very  nearly  of  ay  in  payer 
and  mayor  J  or  of  ey,  in  the  contraction  they''re  ;  but  this  sound  is  clearly 
not  warranted  by  the  best  established  usage.  The  diff'erence  of  the  two 
sounds  is  readily  distinguishable  in  the  words  pray-er,  one  who  prays, 
and  prayer,  the  offering  of  one  who  prays. 

-Practically,  most  good  speakers  agree  in  the  utterance  of  the  sound.  It 
is  mainly  in  the  analysis  of  it,  that  the  difference  exists. 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  fifth,  or  intermediate  sound  of  a,  as  heard 
n  the  words  mast,  fast,  past,  ask,  glass,  staff,  &c. 

Not  only  is  the  marking  different  in  different  works,  but  the  promm- 
Qiation  ranges  all  the  way  between  the  extremes  of  short  a  in  mat,  and 
grave  a,  in  mart. 

The  best  usage  lies  between  these  extremes.  This  is  true  in  England 
as  in  America.  If  either  extreme  is  better  than  the  other,  it  is  the  short 
sound.  But  our  most  accurate  and  elegant  speakers  adopt  the  medium. 
It  seems  to  me,  that  since  the  sound  is  clearly  not  identical  in  quality 
with  either  the  short  a  or  the  Italian  a,  but  requires  a  new  position  of 
the  organs  to  utter  it,  it  should  be  reckoned  a  separate  element. 

It  was  very  common,  twenty  years  ago,  to  pronounce  the  words  comma, 
sofa,  data,  and  errata,  as  if  ending  in  y,  —  daty,  commy,  &c.  It  is  hardly 
necessary  to  say,  that  all  elegant  usage  now  requires  for  this  final  a,  the 
Italian  sound  ;  not  very  full  of  course,  because  unaccented. 

There  is  another  class  of  words,  in  the  pronunciation  of  which  good 
speakers  are  divided,  some  making  the  a  grave,  and  others  pronouncing 
it  long.  Such  are  apparatus,  offlalris,  tomato,  bravo,  drama,  and  the  like. 
The  last  named  has  singularly  divided  the  usage  of  the  polite  world  and 
the  orthoepists.  Smart  gives  to  a  of  the  first  syllable  the  short  sound,  as 
in  hat ;  Worcester  either  the  short  or  long  sound ;  and  Goodrich  gives 
it  long,  or  grave  as  in  father.  Two  of  the  authorities  allow  the 
the  short  sound  and  two  of  them  allow  the  long  sound  to  be  proper. 
Analogy  favors  the  sound  of  long  a.    The  best  authorities  give  the  long 
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sonnd  in  the  other  words  named  abore.  Thus  we  should  say  apparaytns, 
tomayto,  4c.,  although  the  broad  sound  is  allowable.  The  \^ords 
panorama  and  diorama,  although  generally  pronounced  with  long 
a  in  the  penult  by  the  English  speakers,  according  to  Smart's  author- 
ity,— have  the  Italian  a,  as  in  father,  according  to  common  and  good 
usage  in  this  country.-  The  word  lava  has  the  first  a  long  according  to 
prevalent  good  usage.  Not  only  analogy,  but  convenience  in  distinguish- 
ing the  word  from  larva,  favors  this  pronunciation. 

Fi-na-le,  sonata,  staccato,  and  similar  musical  terms,  drawn  directly 
from  the  Italian,  have  the  accented  a  of  the  penult,  as  well  as  the  final 
o,  grave. 

We  have  a  class  of  terms,  such  as  carbond'e,  and  sulphate,  with  d  often 
mispi^onounced  short.  Worcester,  to  be  sure,  allows  an  obscure  sound 
of  the  d,  but  it  should  not  be  ai.  There  is  an  objection  to  the  obscnre 
sound,  in  the  liability  to  confound  some  of  these  dies,  if  pronounced  ob- 
scure, with  the  corresponding  ites.  The  tendency  to  pronounce  this 
termination  with  a  short  a  may  have  arisen  firom  the  known  French 
brigin  of  the  words.  But  analogy  as  well  as  usage  requires  them  to 
conform  to  the  general  rule  that  e  final  renders  the  preceding  rowel 
long. 

The  words  rational  and  nationed  divide  good  usage  in  the  maimer  of 
sounding  the  first  o.  Worcester  and  Smart  favor  the  short  a  ;  .Webster 
and  Goodrich,  the  long  a.  I  judge  the  short  sound  to  be  the  pronuncia- 
tion now  best  established. 

There  is  much  discussion  among  the  authorities  in  pronouncing  the 
following  words,  and  something  of  inconsistency  in  the  methods  of  each. 
One  feels  the  need  of  some  Royal  Academy,  like  that  of  Paris,  to  settle 
the  pronunciation  of  points  like  these.  But  our  people  would  doubtless 
reject  all  royal  edicts  which  did  not  conform  to  the  icill  of  the  majority. 

Patriot  is  pd-triot  according  to  Smart  and  Worcester,  pd-triot  or  pdl- 
riot  according  to  Goodrich.  But  while  Smart  says  pa-triotism,  the  Amer- 
ican authorities  all  say  pdt-riotism. 

Patron  is  pd-tron  by  Smart  and  Worcester,  and  long  or  short  by  Good- 
rich. But  only  Smart  pronounces  the  first  a  long  in  patronage^  patronizt^ 
and  other  derivatives. 

In  patent,  on  the  other  hand,  Smart  agrees  with  Webster  and  Good- 
rich in  pronouncing  the  first  syllable  short,  pdt-ent,  while  Worcester 
gives  it  either  way. 

Pater  (as  in  Pater  Nosier)  is  pronounced  pA-ter  by  all  the  American 
authorities,  and  pdt-er  by  Smart. 

Avoid  pronoimcing  rdnge  and  djigel  with  a  short  a.  Ancient,  also,  has 
the  a  long.    But  in  sacrifice  and  sacrament,  it  is  short. 

Scithed  has  the  a  short.  There  is  no  verb  scathe  now  in  best  use.  It 
is  scdth,  with  {&  as  in  hath. 
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Alternate  has  the  first  a  short,  not  broad,  as  in  all. 

Parent  has  the  sound  of  a  in  pare  or  pair.  It  is  not  long  a,  as  ji^a-rent, 
nor  short  a,  as  par-ent,  but  as  if  pair-rent.  We  sometimes  hear  an  af- 
fected sound  of  this  syllable,  as  if  the  speaker  were  trying  to  give  the 
French  sound  of  pere,  to  which  it  very  nearly  corresponds,  to  be  sure, 
but  which  it  is  not.  We  want  a  simple,  honest  pair  in  the  first  syllable ; 
the  sound  of  r  gliding  also  into  the  second. 

In  Wan  and  wAnd  give  the  sound  of  &,  as  in  w&nt. 

This  vowel  often  has  a  different  sound  in  words  of  ditt'erent  significa- 
tions spelled  in  the  same  way. 

Jn  6oss,  music,  it  is  long.  In  hftss,  a  tree,  or  a  fish,  it  is  grave.  In 
mall^  a  walk,  short ;  in  mall,  a  mallet,  it  is  broad.  In  slaver,  a  slave-ship, 
long;  in  slduer,  spittle,  short.  In  chap,  a  boy,  it  is  short  j  in  chap,  the 
mouth,  like  short  o. 

THE    VOWEL    E. 

The  vowel  e  has  three  sounds.  1.  The  long  sound,  as  in  me.  2.  The 
short  sound,  as  in  met.     3.  The  obtuse  sound,  as  in  mer-cy. 

Some  add  the  sound  of  e,  as  in  there.  But  we  may  quite  as  well  re- 
fer it  to  the  sound  of  a  in  fare. 

The  several  sounds  of  this  vowel  being  very  well  settled  by  good 
usage,  we  need  not  dwell  upon  them,  further  than  to  note  some  of  the 
more  faulfy  departures  from  the  normal  standard. 

We  notice  a  tendency  in  some  speakers  to  avoid  the  use  of  the  ob- 
scure (or  natural)  sound  of  e  in  such  words  as  mercy,  pert,  servant,  &c. 
They  pronounce  the  er  as  in  merit,  improperly.  It  is  true  that  polite 
speakers  have  sometimes  used  a  slight  modification  of  the  simple  ur 
sound  in  these  words,  as  also  in  the  words  girl,  myrrh,  earth ;  but  the 
best  English  and  American  orthoepists  have  become  nearly  unanimous  in 
representing  good  usage  as  favoring  the  simple  natural  vowel  ur  in  all 
these  cases.     Earth  is  no  longer  e-earth,  nor  girl,  ge-irl. 

Some  one  has  called  this  element  the  natural  vowel;  I  suppose,  be- 
cause it  is  so  easily  and  naturally  produced,  by  a  mere  expulsiou  of  the 
breath,  without  modification  by  the  organs  of  speech.  Such  is  the  in- 
quiring eh,  and  anybody's  lazy  grunt ! 

We  find  it  represented  by  all  the  other  vowels,  as  well  as  by  e.  We 
have  sir,  sur,  sor,  as  in  precurso?- ;  sar,  as  in  cedar ;  syr,  as  in  syrt,  and 
ser,  as  in  servant. 

So  in  mermaid,  murmur,  and  myirh.  It  is  only  a  ludicrous  afiectation 
to  say  mHrmaid  and  mSyrrh. 

But  while  there  is  no  great  difficulty  in  giving  to  e  its  different  powers, 
when  it  is  known  which  shoidd  he  used,  very  numerous  errors  are  com- 
mitted by  substituting  one  for  tlie  other. 

It  is  wrong  to  say  am6n-able  for  am6-nable  j  Ifenient  for  l8-nient ;  in- 
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her-ent  for  in  inher-ent ;  eend  for  end ;  weapon  for  weapon ;  he-roism 
and  he-roine  for  hgr-oism,  &c. 

Authorities  are  divided  in  the  pronunciation  of  some  other  words,  as 
the  following : 

Goodrich.  Worcester. 

Strat-e*-gic.  Strat-#^-ic. 

lAv-eT.  Le-ver. 

Deaf(deef).  Deaf  (def  ). 

In  the  word  dea/,  analc^j  favors  the  pronunciation  of  Goodrich.  "We 
pronounce  e  long  in  leaf,  wreath,  shea/,  etc.  Whj  not  follow  the  analogy, 
where  good  usage  will  permit  it  1 

In  6-go-tism,  also  pre/erred  by  Worcester,  Smart  makes  the  e  short,  6g- 
o-tism. 

Other  words,  containing  some  sound  of  e,  are  often  mispronounced. 
Say  grt,  not  git.  imp«^tive,  not  imparative. 

yes,  not  yis.  vendue,  not  vandue. 

chest,  not  chtst.  well,  not  wal. 

general,  not  gtneral.  instead,  not  insttd. 

yellow,  not  yaller.  umbrella,  not  umbrtll. 

kettle,  not  kittle.  treble,  not  tri'ble. 

beneficent,  not  bentficent.  engine,  not  tngine. 

egg,  not  aig.  apprentice,  not  apprmtice. 

stem,  not  stam.  measure,  not  mat/sure. 

«am,  not  aim.  merchant,  not  marcbant. 

earth,  not  airth.  pleasure  not  plaj/sure. 

Ojj  the  other  hand,  good  usage  does  give  the  sound  of  short  i  to  e  in 
England  and  in  pretty.  So  -Ssrgeant,  a  majority  of  the  orthoepists  pro- 
nounce Sargent. 

There  are  large  classes  of  words  in  which  e  is  silent,  as  those  in  e  final, 
which  commonly  gives  to  the  vowel  of  the  preceding  syllable  its  long 
sound.  As  rat,  rate ;  bat,  bate ;  not,  note ;  her,  here.  There  are 
some  exceptions  in  the  lengthening,  as  in  bade,  have,  and  give,  in  which 
the  vowel  is  short. 

In  a  few  words,  most  of  them  classical  or  foreign,  the  final  e  is  «ot 
silent,  as  in  recipe,  catastrophe,  simile,  epitome,  finale,  protegi. 

E  final  is  silent  in  a  large  class  of  words  ending  in  le  ;  as  bridle,  circl  e, 
es^le,  apple,  bottle,  bible,  etc.  These  words,  however,  are  not  very  liable 
to  be  mispronounced. 

There  is  a  class  of  words  ending  in  el,  in  pronouncing  which  there  is 
great  danger  of  mistakes ;  and  good  speakers,  as  well  as  the  popular 
usage,  are  often  wrong. 

E  IS  SILENT    IN  E  IS  SHORT,  AND  SOCXDED  IN 

shovel  pron.  sbov'l.  travel,        novel, 

avel       "    rav'l.  level,         tassel, 
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swivel    "    swiv'l. 

revel,         morsel, 

shrivel    "     shriv'l. 

hovel,         chisel, 

snivel     "    sniv'l. 

bevel,        parcel, 

grovel     "     grov'I. 

marvel,      model.  ' 

Do  not  say  hovV, 

mo(Pl, 

novH,  &c 

In  the  termination  en  we  have 

E  IS  SILENT 

IN 

E  IS  SHORT,  AND   SOUNDED    IN 

open,        burden. 

mitten,  not  mitt'n. 

garden,    stolen. 

chicken,  not  chick'n. 

swollen,   fallen. 

sloven,  not  slov'n. 

birchen,  token. 

gluten,  not  glut'n. 

golden,     heaven. 

sudden,  not  sudd'n. 

often,       stricken. 

linden,  not  lind'n. 

waken. 

E  should  have  its  short  sound  in  such  words  as  student ;  distinct,  but 
not  emphasized.     Do  not  say  studuH,  nor  studunt. 

At  the  same  time,  avoid  the  appearance  of  effort  to  give  the  proper 
sound.  A  gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  refines  his  e  into  the  distinct 
sound  of  short  i  ;  saying  governmi»i^  for  govemTOen^, 

The  vowel  i  has  two  standard  sounds  in  the  English  language, — i  long , 
as  in  pine  ;  i  short,  as  in  pin.  It  has  also,  in  some  words  of  foreign  or- 
igin, the  sound  of  ee,  as  in  machine,  piano,  piqite,  etc.  In  some  cases,  this 
foreign  i  has  become  naturalized  in  our  language,  and  takes  the  English 
sound.  In  others,  it  has  not  lost  its  foreign  sound,  as  spoken  by  some  per- 
sons, while  others  give  to  it  an  English  utterance ;  as  in  oblique,  in  pro- 
nouncing which  good  usage  is  about  equally  divided  between  obleek  and 
oblike. 

Smart  says  obleek,  and  argues  that  we  must  pronounce  it  with  the  for- 
eign i,  while  we  retain  the  foreign  spelling ;  which  by  no  means  follows. 

Walker  says  oblike ;  Goodrich  says  oblike  or  obleek ;  and  Worcester, 
obleek  or  oblike.  This  is  a  very  fair  example  of  authorities  equally  di- 
vided. We  prefer  oblike,  with  about  forty-nine  per  cent,  of  the  people 
with  us,  and  fifty  pef  cent,  against  us ;  making,  on  the  whole  a  pretty 
even  thing  of  it ! 

Walker  pronounced  oblige,  obleege,  but  all  the  late  authorities  are  against 
him,  giving  the  long  English  sound,  oblige. 

Our  principal  diflBculty  with  this  vowel  is  to  avoid  the  interchange  of 
the  long  and  short  sounds. 

When  i  is  the  only  letter  in  the  first  syllable  of  the  word,  it  is  almost 
universally  long.v  Mr.  E.  J.  Stearns  notes  the  exception  of  Italian  and 
Italic,  which  are  short  according  to  most  authorities.  Yet  Webster 
gives  the  long  sound  to  I  in  Italic.  We  have  i-dol,  i-dle,  and  i  dyl,  with 
the  i  long  in  each  ;  although  a  common  mispronunciation  makes  the  ♦ 
short,  in  idyl.    In  the  following  words  say  si-necure,  not  bln-eciwe,  tl-ny, 
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not  ti-ny.  Webster  and  Goodrich  say  tin-y.  Since  usage  allows  us  a 
choice,  ^i-ny  seems  preferable,  as  thus  better  distinguished  from  tin-ny,  a 
word  of  very  different  signification. 

Most  words  whose  first  syllable  is  di,  have  the  t  long ;  as  dialect,  dia- 
gravt,  &c.  Many  others  have  the  short  sound,  somewhat  obscurely 
spoken ;  as  dimension,  divest,  divert,  digression. 

This  same  sound  of  i  is  constantly  occurring  in  xmaccented  syllables, 
and  is  variously  marked  by  orthoepists.  Worcester  marks  it  by  a  dot 
beneath  the  letter,  signifying  obscure.  Webster  reckons  it  equivalent  to  a 
briefly  uttered  e,  or  leaves  it  immarked  as  a  short  i.  Whatever  marking 
is  adopted,  good  usage  Ls  nearly  uniform  in  giving  to  such  cases  the  short 
sound  of  t,  necessarily  a  little  obscured  by  the  absence  of  accent.  This 
principle  is  sometimes  violated  by  singers,  who,  in  protracting  the  spoken 
into  a  musical  sound,  seem  to  regard  it  necessary  to  change  the  quality 
of  the  sound  at  the  same  time.  Thus  we  have  "  The  year  of  ju-6t-lee 
has  come,"  hardly  less  ludicrous  than  the  pronunciation  of  the  good 
deacon  of  Pilgrim  memory,  who  had  a  nice  ear  for  rhyme,  and  read  his 
hymn  thus — 

"  Tossed  to  and  fro  his  passions  fly, 
From  Yinitee  to  vaniri." 

Some  musicians  claim  the  privilege,  alsoj  of  pronouncing  the  i  long  in 
the  noun  wind,  making  it  rhyme  with  find.  But  whatever  singers  and 
rhymers  may  ask  by  way  of  special  license,  all  authorities  now  condemn 
the  use  of  the  long  sound  of  i  in  that  word  as  pedantic  and  affected. 

The  adjective  mintUe  has  a  larger  number  of  authorities  for  the  short 
sound  of  t.  Live-long,  is  often  mispronounced  live-long,  with  long  ♦  in 
live.     Same  of  Tribune,  which  sliould  be  Tiib-une,  with  i  short. 

Much  difiBculty  is  experienced  in  managing  the  t  in  final  ine,  ite,  and 
He.     In  ice  it  is  short.     Do  not  say  na-tive. 

In  final  tie  not  accented,  ♦  is  generally  short.  Yet  we  must  except 
gentile,  exile,  senile,  edile,  and  reconcile.  So  better,  infantile,  crocodile, 
with  t  long.  Some  orthoepists,  however,  allow  the  short  t  in  the  last 
two  words. 

In  ine  final,  the  vowel  is  generally  long,  as  in  turpentine,  crystaUint, 
columbine;  but  is  short  in  discipline,  heroine,  doctrine,  determine,  and  some 
others.  In  t&  it  is  long,  in  appetite,  parasite;  but  short,  in  favorite,  defi- 
nite, opposite,  granite. 

In  certain  words  ending  in  I  or  n,  it  is  short,  in  others  silent. 

Say  Latin,  not  Lat^n  ;  satin,  not  sat'n  ;  pencil,  not  pencil ;  canil,  not 
cav^L  On  the  other  hand,  say  bas'n,  not  bas-in ;  rais\  not  rai-sin ; 
cous*n,  not  cousin  :  devU,  not  dev-il. 

Curtain,  mountain,  and  certain  are  to  be  pronounced  without  the 
sound  of  a,  as  if  airtin,  mountin,  &:c. 

We  dismiss  this  vowel  with  a  few  miscellaneous  errors : 
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Avoid  pronouning  spuit,  sperit ;  rinse,  reuse ;  width,  tcedlh  ;  miracle, 
meracle  ;  bristle,  hrustle  ;  arithmetic,  ^rethmetic.  I  in  tripod,  is  long ;  in 
privy  it  is  short,  as  also  in  sim-ony,  often  mispronounced  si-mony. 

THE   VOWEL   O. 

The  normal  sounds  of  this  vowel  are 

0  long,  as  in  pole,  mote,  rote,  note.  O  short,  as  in  pot,  not,  got,  hot.  O 
in  do,  move,  prove,  is  sometimes  called  close.  0  is  also  the  equivalent  of 
several  other  sounds ;  as  of  «  short  in  son,  won,  money  j  of  i  short  in 
women  ;  of  u  full  in  wolfj  of  e  natural  in  world,  &c. 

This  vowel  is  not  very  difficult  to  manage  in  practical  pronunciation  ; 
yet  there  are  some  points  of  much  importance  to  be  noticed. 

We  have  a  large  class  of  words  in  which  o  has,  by  common  use,  a 
shortened  sound, — which  I  will  call,  for  distinction's  sake,  the  Spanish  o. 
It  is  heard  in  the  common  pronunciation  of  home,  bone,  coat,  throat,  colt, 
bolt,  stone,  both,  whole,  broke,  spoke,  &c. 

1  may  safely  say  that  this  is  the  common  usage  among  the  people  of 
New  England ;  but  all  the  orthoepists  whom  I  have  consulted,  agree  in 
condemning  it.  So  that  we  should  say  by  authority,  coat,  bone,  home, 
stone  J  pronouncing  whole  like  hole,  and  broke,  did  break,  like  spoke,  a  part 
of  a  wheel. 

At  the  same  time,  it  seems  to  me  that  the  usage  is  general  enough  and 
good  enough  to  establish  the  shorter,  Spanish  sound,  for  most  of  these 
words. 

In  another  very  large  class  of  words,  ending  in  or,  the  o  has  the  sound  of 
uin  ur  ;  as  honor,  favor,  labor,  error.  It  is  not  proper  to  give  to  o,  in  these 
endings,  the  distinct  sound  of  or.  There  may  be  one  or  two  exceptions, 
as  clamor  and  stupor. 

There  is  a  modification  of  o  short,  which  makes  it  nearly  equiva- 
lent to  aw, — which  is  objectionable  if  carried  too  far,  but  which  is  the 
polite  pronunciation,  according  to  Smart  and  Worcester,  although  denied 
by  Stearns  and  some  others. 

This  modification  of  short  o  appears  before  /,  s,  th,  and  ng,  as  in  song, 
long,  strong,  wrong,  off,  cough,  loss,  broth,  cloth,  etc. 

The  cases  are  not  numerous  in  which  there  need  be  gross  error  in  pro- 
nouncing this  vowel.     Children  should  be  careful  not  to  say 

Druv,  for  drove ;  trophy,  for  trophy ;  sorse,  for  source ;  corse,  for 
course ;  docile,  for  docile  ;  host-age,  for  hos-tage. 

Authorities  are  divided  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  none  and 
nothing,  dost  and  doth.  The  weight  of  authority  gives  to  the  o  the  sound 
of  short  H  in  all  these  words. 

In  all  words  ending  in  ow,  give  to  that  syllable  the  sound  of  long  o. 
Do  not  say  Poller  for  follow,  swol/er  for  swaUoir,  to-morrer  for  to-morrow. 
And  give  "  the  weed  "  its  due,  by  pronouncing  it  to-bac-co  intead  of  ter- 
hark-ker  ! 
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O  is  silent  in  a  class  of  words  ending  in  on,  as  beckon^  reckon^  deacon, 
htacon  J  pronounced  beckhi,  «5bc. 

THE    VOWEL    C. 

This  vowel  has  three  sounds  of  its  own,  or  four,  if  the  natural  vowel, 
as  in  er,  ur,  &c.,  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  «  rather  than  to  e.  It  sails 
under  borrowed  colors  in  busy,  bury,  minute,  &c.  It  is  1.  Long  and  close 
as  cube,  mute,  use.  2.  Short,  as  in  but,  cub,  must.  3.  Middle,  as  in 
full,  pull. 

There  is  a  diflBculty  with  many  persons  in  pronouncing  the  close  u  ac- 
cording to  the  standard.  In  such  cases  as  union,  mutt,  cube,  use.  and 
others,  and  in  its  equivalent  ew,  in  pew,  few,  and  view,  there  is  no  difficul- 
ty. But  in  tune,  duty,  new,  sue,  it  is  difficult  for  many  persons  to  give 
the  correct  sound  of  «.  Indeed,  in  some  combinations,  the  «  defies  all 
attempts  to  pronounce  it  close,  and  it  becomes,  of  necessity,  equivalent 
to  00  y  as  after  r,  in  rule,  and  after  the  sound  of  sh,  in  sure,  &c. 

In  the  attempt  to  pronounce  difficult  words  with  this  sound,  there  is 
danger  of  a  disagreeable  failure,  as  when  one  says  te-une,  de-uty,  ne-ew. 

Note  a  few  common  errors  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  vowel. 

Do  not  say  bmootch,  for  smutch ;  crooper,  for  crupper ;  gooms,  for 
gums ;  soople,  for  supple  ;  sich  or  sech,  for  such ;  colyum,  for  col-umn  ; 
diffikilt,  for  difficult ;  cul-in-ary,  for  cu-li-nary. 

The  subject  will  be  resumed  in  the  next  number  of  the  Teacher. 


The  Norway  Convention. — We  owe  to  our  friends  who  met  in  Con- 
vention at  Norway,  an  expression  of  our  gratification  with  their  interest 
in  attending  upon  the  exercises  of  the  Convention,  and  the  spirit  with 
which  they  participated  in  the  discussions  and  colloquies.  To  Mr.  G. 
F.  Leonard,  the  energetic  Principal  of  the  Liberal  Institute,  we  were  all 
indebted  for  his  active  efforts  to  promote  the  success  of  the  gathering, 
and  for  his  clear  and  well-conducted  exercises  in  arithmetic.  Mr.  L., 
and  his  accomplished  assistant,  Miss  M.  F.  Holmes,  are  meeting  with 
gratifying  success  in  their  school.  Mrs.  L.  gives  instruction  in  the  fine 
arts  of  drawing  and  painting  in  the  school,  and  t\iQjimr  art  of  hospUalUy 
at  home.    May  their  success  still  more  abound. 


Fryeblrg  and  its  Academy. — A  pleasant  visit  at  Fryeburg  gave  us 
the  opportunity  to  address  the  citizens  and  visit  the  academy  of  this 
very  beautiful  village.  Mr.  B.  P.  Snow  is  now  at  the  head  of  this  an- 
cient and  honorable  institution,  and  gives  the  best  satisfaction.  Mr. 
Snow's  experience  as  a  tutor  at  Bowdoin  has  given  him  a  special  interest 
in  classical  studies,  and  young  men  fitting  for  college  will  find  him  and 
his  school  the  man  and  the  place.  The  scenery,  scienc-e.  and  society, 
here  combined,  constitute  a  trio  of  attractions  to  the  true  student. 
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TO  THE  CLERGY  OF  MAINE. 

Gentlemen  : — I  trust  you  will  not  deem  it  an  intrusion  that  your  at- 
tention is  called,  in  this  public  way,  to  a  subject  which  you  recognize, 
without  doubt,  as  closely  related  to  your  work  as  pastors.  I  refer  to 
the  instruction  of  our  children  in  the  public  schools. 

In  considering  the  question,  "  Who  is  responsible  for  the  efficiency  of 
our  school  system,  or  its  failure  ?  "  I  have  had  occasion  to  say  that  an 
important  share  of  that  responsibility  rests  with  professional  men.  Their 
general  influence  in  society,  and  their  special  qualifications  to  give  direc- 
tion and  control  to  educational  affairs,  indicate  their  duty  in  this  matter. 

I  have  already  brought  this  subject  to  the  notice  of  our  friends  in 
another  profession  through  a  lecture  before  the  Maine  Medical  School. 
And  in  addressing  the  Reverend  gentlemen  of  all  denominations,  whose 
abundant  labors  are  known  and  respected  of  all  men,  I  am  happy  to  ac- 
knowledge that  they  have  done  already  more  than  men  of  any  other 
class  or  profession,  to  sustain  and  advance  the  cause  of  public  education 
in  New  England. 

But  I  am  impressed, — I  might  almost  say  oppressed, — with  the  great- 
ness of  the  work  still  to  be  done ;  and  I  cannot  refrain  from  asking  your 
further  interest  and  more  earnest  co-operation  in  accomplishing  it.  It 
may  seem  a  work  of  less  dignity  than  your  strictly  professional  labor, 
but  it  can  hardly  be  regarded  as  less  important  to  the  public  welfare. 
And  while  I  include  in  this  estimate  the  education  furnished  by  the 
academy  and  the  college,  I  refer  especially  to  the  training  of  our  younger 
children  in  the  common  schools.  You  readily  acknowledge  the  claims  of 
the  higher  institutions  upon  your  attention  and  regard.  You  deem  it  at 
once  a  pleasure  and  an  honor,  to  serve  them  as  trustees,  or  visitors,  or 
examiners ;  and  you  rejoice  in  their  success,  as  well  you  may.  Their 
influence  upon  society  is  immeasurable,  and  apparently  more  direct  than 
that  of  the  common  school.  But  the  influence  of  the  latter,  reckoned 
in  the  aggregate,  and  in  its  ultimate  bearings  upon  society,  will  be  found 
no  wit  inferior  to  that  of  the  college  or  academy.  Pardon  me,  then,  if 
I  ask  you  to  make  the  common  school  an  object  of  your  especial  interest 
and  care.  And  it  matters  little  whether  you  do  this  officially  or  volun- 
tarily. If  the  towns  in  which  you  reside  invest  you  with  a  controlling 
authority  in  school  matters,  do  not  decline  the  responsibility  because  of 
its  greatness ;  remembering  that  the  little  children  in  the  day  school,  as 
well  as  on  the  Sabbath,  are  a  most  important  part  of  that  great  parish, — 
the  people, — for  whose  good  you  labor.  The  supervision  of  schools,  I 
know,  is  a  difficult,  responsible,  and,  too  often,  a  thankless  task.  For  this 
very  reason  the  faithful,  well-educated,  and  self-denying  minister  of  the 
gospel  is  the  very  man  to  undertake  the  labor  with  largest  promise  of 
success.  To  bring  order  out  of  confusion,  to  assist  in  developing  culti- 
vated minds  and  hearts  out  of  the  ignorance  and  waywardness  of  child- 
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hood. — from  seeming  evil  still  educing  good, — is  no  mean  employment 
of  pastoral  labor  and  clerical  skill.  A  half  day  in  each  week,  devoted 
to  such  labor,  would  doubtless  contribute  more  to  the  popular  welfare, 
than  twice  that  time  employed  in  polishing  the  next  Sunday's  discourse. 

But  whether  officially  connected  or  not,  with  the  management  of  the 
public  schools,  there  are  numerous  ways  in  which  you  may  advance  their 
interests.  By  informal  visits ;  by  meeting  parents  and  teachers  in  famil- 
iar conference  upon  school  matters ;.  by  impressing  upon  your  congrega- 
tions the  magnitude  of  the  work  intrusted  to  them  in  the  intellectual 
training  of  their  children,  —  in  these  ways  and  many  others,  you  may 
greatly  interest  yourselves  in  the  children,  and  them  in  you  ;  and  thus 
lay  the  foundation  of  most  pleasant  and  useful  relations  between  them 
and  yourselves  in  all  the  future.  Aside  from  the  direct  service  which 
you  may  thus  render  in  the  great  work  of  training  the  young  for  useful 
and  honorable  positions  Ln  life,  I  can  hardly  conceive  of  a  more  delight- 
ful position  than  that  of  the  venerable  pastor,  who  can  look  over  his  town 
and  survey  a  whole  generation  of  men  and  women  who  recognize  him 
as  the  man  who,  more  than  all  others,  interested  himself  in  promoting 
their  intellectual  and  general  welfare. 

This  is  one  of  the  rewards  of  the  faithful  pastor,  second  only  to  the 
satisfaction  of  guiding  immortal  men  to  the  gates  of  heaven.  Indeed, 
when  rightly  viewed,  they  are  part  and  parcel  of  the  same  great  work. 
Intelligence  and  virtue,  too  often  disconnected,  are  closely  related. — 
Our  Protestant  ministry  long  since  discarded  the  popish  dogma  that 
ignorance  is  the  mother  of  devotion ;  and  our  various  religious  denom- 
inations now  seem  to  vie  with  each  other  in  their  efforts  to  secure  the 
best  attainable  education  for  ministry  and  people  alike. 

I  feel,  then,  that  I  am  not  unwarranted  in  urging  you  to  examine  anew 
the  relations  of  your  profession  to  the  public  schools.  I  need  not  as- 
sure you  that  you  will  find,  in  this  sphere  of  labor,  new  interest  and 
new  motives  to  earnest  fidelity,  as  you  prosecute  the  work. 

The  style,  the  character,  and  the  amount  of  labor  to  be  performed, 
I  had  no  purpose  to  suggest  at  this  time.  Leaving  these  points  to  your 
own  judgment,  and  asking  you  once  more  to  give  to  this  subject  a  time- 
ly consideration,  I  am,  gentlemen, 

Very  respectfully  yours, 

EdW.    p.    WiSTON, 

Gorham,  Nov.  18, 1862.  For  the  Public  SchooU. 


North  Bridgtox. — The  school  at  North  Bridgton,  now  in  charge  of 
Mr.  Principal  Hilton,  is  larger  than  for  several  terms  preceding.  Mr. 
H.  proves  himself  an  able  teacher,  and  his  associates,  Miss  Abbott  and 
Mr.  Huntress,  are  efficient  helpers.  Mr.  Huntress  was  present  a  portion 
of  the  time,  at  the  Norway  Convention,  and  gave  valuable  aid  Lq  the 
exercises. 
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STATE   TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  Fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Maine  Teachers'  Association 
will  be  held  in  the  city  of  Bangor,  on  the  24th,  25th,  and  2Gth  of  No- 
vember current. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen  in  attendance,  who  may  pass  over  either  of  the 
following  railroads,  will  be  entitled,  through  the  generosity  of  the 
managers,  to  free  return  tickets;  viz.,  the  Maine  Central  (from  Danville 
to  Bangor);  the  Kennebec  &  Portland;  the  Grand  Tnmk;  the  Andro- 
scoggin ;  the  Kennebec  &  Somerset ;  the  Portland,  Saco  &  Portsmouth ; 
and  the  York  &  Cumberland. 

Ladies  from  abroad,  who  attend  the  convention  as  members,  will  be 
welcomed  to  the  hospitalities  of  citizens  of  Bangor ;  and  gentlemen  will 
be  accommodated  at  the  Exchange,  at  convention  rates. 

ORDER    OF    EXERCISES. 

MONDAY,  P.  M. 

At  3  o'clock, — Meeting  for  organization  and  preliminary  exercises. 

At  7  o'clock, — A  discussion  of  the  question.  Who  is  responsible  for  the 

failure  or  the  success  of  our  schools  1     Assigned  to  J.  A.  Nye,  Esq.,  of 

Waterville. 

At  8  o'' clock, — The  opening  lecture  by  the  President,  E.  P.  Weston,  Esq., 
as  required  by  the  rules  of  the  Association.  Subject :  The  War,  as  re- 
lated to  our  educational  aifairs. 

TUESDAY,  A.  M. 

At  9  o'clock, — A  mode  of  teaching  grammar,  with  a  class  exercise   in 

illustration,  by  E.  S.  Littlefield,  Esq.,  of  Bangor. 
At  10  o'clock,— K  lecture  by  Dr.  N.  T.  True  of  Bethel.     Subject :  The 

private  studies  especially  adapted  to  the  teadier's  wants. 
At  W  o'clock, — School  management:    Essays  by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Hanson 

and  M.  Pickering,  of  Portland. 

TUESDAY,  p.  M. 

At  2  o'clock, — A  mode  of  teaching  arithmetic,  with  a  class-exercise  in 
illustration,  by  Mr.  Tower  of  Bangor. 

At  3  o'clock, — A  lecture  by  Prof  Dunton,  of  Bath.  Subject :  The  duties 
of  parents  in  the  intellectual  education  of  their  children. 

At  4  o'clock, — A  discussion  of  the  question.  How  shall  the  supervision  of 
schools  be  made  more  efficient  ?  Assigned  to  Prof.  A.  P.  Kelsey  of 
Farmington. 

TUESDAY   EVENING. 

At  7  o'clock, — A  discussion  of  the  question,  Should  school  committees 
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be  empowered  to  employ  the  teachers  1    Assigned  to  Hon.  Xoah 
Woods  of  Gardiner. 
At  8  o'clock,— X  lecture  by  Pro£  Lyford  of  Waterrille,    Subject :  Meth- 
ods in  education. 

WEDNESDAY,  A.  M. 

At  9  o'clock, — Methods  of  teaching  reading,  with  a  class-exercise  in  illus- 
tration :  by  a  teacher  of  Bangor. 

At  10  o'cZocA, —Discussion.  Subject :  The  duty  of  the  State  to  provide 
for  the  better  education  of  its  teachers.  Assigned  to  R  P.  BucK- 
NAM,  Esq.,  of  Bangor. 

At  11  o'clock, — A  lecture,  and  clo^g  exercises  of  the  Association. 


GoRHAM  StMiNARY. — The  usual  examination  at  the  close  of  the  Fall 
session  took  place  Nov.  4th  and  5th.  An  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Car- 
ruthers  of  Portland,  and  a  poem  by  Mr.  Choate,  teacher  in  the  Semina- 
r}',  were  given  in  the  Congregational  church  on  Thursday  afternoon. 
The  Doctor  discoursed  to  the  young  ladies  in  a  very  practical,  off-hand 
way,  of  some  very  important  matters.  The  poem  was  brief  and  smooth. 
An  exhibition  of  original  and  selected  declamations  and  essays  pleasant- 
ly occupied  the  evening.  Instrumental  and  vocal  music  by  members  of 
the  institution  gave  agreeable  variety  and  relief.  The  following  young 
ladies,  having  baen  adjudged  worthy,  received  diplomas  in  testimony  of 
their  attainments  :  Miss  M.  C.  Barker,  Mrs.  S.  C.  Leavitt,  Misses  Sophia 
E.  Perry,  Lottie  Speed,  and  S.  P.  Thompson.  These  young  ladies  sustained 
their  examinations  in  Butler,  Paley,  and  Upham  very  creditably,  and 
their  graduating  essays  were  exceedingly  well  elaborated.  At  the  close 
of  the  performances,  a  select  company  of  invited  guests  were  hospitably 
entertained  at  the  Seminary  by  Mr.  Pnncipal  Webb  and  his  worthy- 
lady. 


I  » ■  ■  i 


Bethel. — The  school  at  the  academy  this  autumn  is  small.  Mr.  E. 
P.  Morse  is  in  charge,  and  will  doubtless  overcome,  by  his  energy,  so  far 
as  he  can,  the  disadvantages  under  which  be  enters  upon  his  duties. — 
Bethel  Hill  is  a  delightful  spot  for  scholar  or  visitor,  for  a  month  or  a 
year. 

Dr.  True  is  pleasantly  situated  in  his  Family  and  Day  School,  and  is 
increasing  and  extending  the  "  Lux  inter  nvntes,''^ — the  motto  which  illu- 
minates an  arch  in  his  school-room. 
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Good  Fruits.  —  "We  have  received  from  P.  Stewart  of  tLe  Shakers 
fraternity,  West  Gloucester,  a  sample  of  grapes  of  the  Northern  Musca- 
dine variety,  and  also  a  root  of  the  same,  which  we  shall  cultivate  with 
care.  The  testimony  in  favor  of  this  grape,  in  respect  of  hardiness  and 
general  excellence  for  the  table,  for  wine  making,  &c.,  is  such  that  we 
have  no  doubt  that  it  is  admirably  adapted  to  our  climate,  and  is  one  of 
the  grapes  which  every  Maine  grower  of  vines  should  cultivate. 

The  same  gentleman  shows  us  the  Mountain  Gooseberry,  originated 
by  him.  It  is  a  great  grower,  bears  heavily,  and  does  not  mildew.  Such 
judges  as  M.  P.  Wilder  of  Massachusetts,  and  B.  P.  Johnson  of  New 
York,  certify  that  it  is  the  best  flavored  and  most  profitable  gooseberry 
within  their  knowledge. 

The  same  Society  produce  the  celebrated  Austin  seedling  strawberry, 
the  giant  variety,  known  as  yet  but  little,  but  apparently  destined  to 
make  a  sensation  in  the  market. 

For  all  these  things,  and  many  more  of  the  same  sort,  apply  to  P. 
Stewart,  Agent,  West  Gloucester,  Me. 


Home  Geography. — It  is  one  grand  failure  in  our  study  of  Geography 
in  the  schools,  that  so  little  attention  is  given  to  that  of  our  own  State, 
counties,  and  towns.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  very  many  school  child- 
ren can  tell  you  more  about  the  location  and  natural  features  of  some 
foreign  countries,  than  they  can  about  the  boundaries  and  products  of 
the  counties  of  Maine.  Many  a  class  sailing  smoothly  over  foreign  seas 
and  rivers,  has  been  snagged  by  some  simple  question  touchmg  the 
towns  around  them.  Geography,  like  charity,  should  begin  at  home. 
A  very  important  aid  to  this  home  geography  is  found  in  the  new  State 
and  County  Maps,  prepared  by  J.  Chace  &  Co.,  at  an  immense  cost  and 
with  great  accuracy.  One  of  the  Slate  maps  in  every  school-house 
would  well  repay  the  cost, — not  to  hang  there  unused, — but  to  be  made 
the  object  of  daily  study.  We  have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that  it  is  a 
piece  of  apparatus  which  should  be  found  and  used  in  every  school- 
room in  the  State. 


Thanks  are  due  to  the  several  Railroad  Superintendents  named  below, 
for  their  ready  compliance  with  the  request  for  reduced  fares  to  those 
who  attend  the  Teachers'  Convention  at  Bangor ;  viz.,  Messrs.  S.  T. 
Corser,  of  the  Grand  Trunk  ;  E.  Noyes,  of  the  Maine  Central ;  B.  Cush- 
man,  of  the  Kennebec  &  Portland  ;  Joseph  Eaton,  of  the  Somerset;  J. 
Russell,  of  the  Portland,  Saco  &  Portsmouth ;  A.  Bailey,  of  the  York 
&  Cumberland ;  and  S.  W.  Eaton,  of  the  Androscoggin  Railroad. 
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OENTEE-TABLE. 


The  Continental. — The  Xov.  Xo.  contains  a  suitable  intennixtare 
of  articles  answering  to  the  character  of  the  work,  as  "  Devoted  to  Lit- 
erature and  National  Policy."  The  Causes  of  the  Rebellion,  and  The  Press 
in  the  United  States,  are  from  the  pen  of  Hon.  F.  B.  Stanton  ;  TJie  Home- 
stead Bill  from  Hon.  R.  J.  Walker, — these  gentlemen  being  the  political 
editors.  Other  articles,  too  numerous  to  mention,  by  the  Messrs.  Le- 
land,  literary  editors,  and  their  able  contributors,  make  up  a  valuable 
and  interesting  number.  The  names  of  most  of  the  authors  are  given 
in  the  table  of  contents ;  a  very  gratifying  arrangement.  Why  should 
not  the  Atlantic  do  the  same  ?  Our  neighbor,  John  Xeal,  has  a  fine 
poem  on  Unheeded  Growth. 

Patriotic  Song  Book. — A  new  and  enlarged  edition  of  this  popular 
collection  of  "  Hymns  and  Tunes  for  the  Times"  has  been  issued  by 
Horace  Waters,  No.  481  Broadway.  New  York.  Lockwood's  Scripture 
Selections  for  Soldiers  are  added  in  the  latter  part  of  the  book.  These 
sacred  and  secular  songs  can  be  had  for  a  trifle, — 10  cents  single,  or  80 
cents  per  dozen. 

The  Cultivator. — Now  is  the  time  for  the  farmer  to  commence  his 
winter  reading,  —  to  look  up  his  neglected  agricultural  papers,  and  to 
Bufescribe  for  one  or  more,  if  he  has  none.  He  should  have,  first  of  all, 
the  Maine  Farmer,  as  good  a  weekly  as  the  best,  and  better  for  the 
farmers  of  this  State,  for  local  reasons.  Among  his  second  choices  is  the 
monthly  Cultivator,  published  at  Albany,  N.  Y.,  by  L.  Tucker  &  Son,  at 
fifty  cents  a  year.  It  is  full  of  good  things  every  month,  and  cheap  as 
— dirt.    And  good  dirt  costs  more  than  some  people  are  aware  of. 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health. — St'iU  Iieallhi/ and  vise,  —  are  you  get- 
ting wealthy,  Doctor  ?  We  know  you  must  get  up  early— but,  alas  !  we 
fear  you  do  not  go  to  bed  in  the  good  season  which  you  recommend  to 
your  reader-patients.  No  family  can  afford  to  do  without  Dr.  Hall. 
Only  think  of  it !  twelve  visits  few  one  dollar,  and  two  bits  to  Uncle 
Sara,  while  your  family  physician  will  charge  you  that  for  a  single  visit, 
and  not  do  you  half  the  good  which  you  may  gain  by  'fading  a  single 
number  of  this  journal.    42  Irving  Place,  New  Y'ork. 

The  Se.mi-Annual  Report  of  the  Boston  schools,  by  Mr.  Superin- 
tendent Philbrick,  has  been  received.  Like  all  its  predecessors  from  the 
same  source,  it  is  a  practical  and  able  document. 
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Peterson's  Magazine. — We  are  in  receipt  of  this  popular  Lady's 
Magazine  for  December.  It  is  a  splendid  number.  The  title  page  for 
1863,  containing  portraits  of  the  chief  contributors,  is  very  handsome. 
"  Peterson "  will  be  greatly  improved  in  1863.  It  will  contain  1000 
pages  of  double-column  reading  matter  ;  14  steel  plates ;  12  colored  steel 
fashion  plates  ;  12  colored  patterns  in  Berlin  work,  embroidery,  or  croch- 
et, and  900  wood  engravings.  Its  stories  and  novelets  are  by  the  best  • 
writers.  In  1863,  Four  Original  Copyright  Novelets  will  be  given.  Its 
Fashions  are  always  Late  and  Pretty  !  Its  price  is  but  Two  Dol- 
lars a  year,  or  a  dollar  loss  than  Magazines  of  its  class.  To  clubs,  it  is 
cheaper  still ;  viz.,  three  copies  for  ^5,  five  for  ^7.50,  or  eight  for  $10. 
To  every  person  getting  up  a  club,  the  Publisher  will  send  an  extra  copy 
gratis,  as  a  premium,  or  a  large-sized  mezzotint  for  framing,  '■^  Bunyan  Part- 
ing from  Ms  Blind  Child  in  Prison.''''  Specimens  sent  (if  written  for)  to 
those  wishing  to  get  up  clubs.  Address,  post-paid,  Charles  J.  Peterson, 
306  Chestnut  Street,  Philadelphia. 

To  club  with  Teacher,  $2.25  will  secure  both  for  a  year.  pub. 

New  Jersey  State  Normal  School.  —  We  are  indebted  to  W.  F. 
Phelps,  Esq.,  Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  for  a  copy  of  the  pro- 
ceedings at  the  induction  of  Prof.  John  S.  Hart  as  Principal  of  the  INIodel 
School,  connected  with  the  Normal.  The  addresses  of  Professors  Phelps 
and  Hart  are  admirably  adapted  to  their  purpose. 

The  New  York  Teacher. — Our  friend  Cruikshank,  now  raised  to  the 
dignity  of  Doctor  (LL.  D.),  and  surrounded  by  a  dozen-and-one  associate 
editors,  nominal  or  actual,  enters  upon  his  second  decade  as  editor  of  the 
New  York  Teacher,  with  improvements  external  and  internal,  by  which 
he  deserves  new  patronage  and  large  success.  At  this  juncture,  Dirigo 
hails  Excelsior  and  follows  on.  Bless  me,  Doctor,  don't  interpret  this 
politically  ! 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  "  7kfoA«s  an  Impression''''  in  the  first  ar- 
ticle ;  discusses  in  the  second,  Mr.  Arthur's  question,  "  Was  it  Murder 
or  Suicide  ?,-■"  talks  "  About  a  Whale  "  in  the  third, — in  another,  of  the 
'  '  Battlefields  of  our  Fathers.''^  The  Mother's  Department,  Boys  and  Girls' 
Treasury,  Hints  to  Housekeepers,  and  Editorial  Table  fill  up  the  re- 
maining pages  with  matter  adapted  to  the  wants  of  Home  in  its  various 
departments. 
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PESTALOZZIAX  METHODS. 

Wb  hare  received  ihe  Report  of  the  Board  of  Edacation  of  the  city  of 
Oswego,  in  w'aich  is  detailed  the  coarse  of  instruction  pursued  in  their 
schools,  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Jones,  a  Pestalozzian  teacher  from 
England,  who  is  still  giving  instruction  to  private  classes  from  other  places, 
and  to  the  city  teachers,  with  great  acceptance.  A  brief  outline  of  her 
methods,  or  rather  of  the  principles  upon  which  she  conducts  her  operations, 
is  given  in  the  R^ort,  from  whidi  we  copy  the  following.  —  Ed. 

METHODS   OF    TEACHIKG. 

In  OUT  methods  of  primary  instruction,  at  least,  there  has  been 
within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  very  marked  progress.  In 
the  introduction  of  Pestalozzian  methods  and  principles  of  teach- 
ing into  the  primary  departments,  these  schools  have  been 
greatly  improved.  As  the  questions  are  often  asked,  "  What 
are  the  distinctive  principles  of  this  system  ? "  "  "NVherem 
are  they  better  than  the  old  ?"  we  cannot,  perhaps,  do  better 
than  devote  a  little  space  in  this  report  to  answering  these  ques- 
tions. And  first,  as  to  the  leading  principles  of  this  system,  we 
can  hardly  do  better  than  give  them  in  the  form  of  concise  prop- 
ositions, as  presented  by  Miss  Jones  to  the  class  in  training. 

1.  Education  should  embrace  the  united  and  harmonious  de- 
velopment of  the  whole  being ;  the  moral,  the  intellectual,  and 
the  physical.  The  cultivation  of  the  intellectual  should  never 
be  urged  forward  to  the  neglect  or  injury  of  either  the  moral  or 
the  physical. 
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2.  Begin  with  the  senses,  as  these  are  the  first  developed,  and 
upon  them  the  child  depends  for  all  his  early  acquisitions  in 
knowledge ;  and  upon  their  acuteness  and  accuracy  must  very 
much  depend  the  character  and  value  of  his  future  attainments. 
As  a  general  rule,  never  tell  the  child  what  he  can  discover  for 
himself. 

3.  Activity  is  a  law  of  childhood.  Train  the  child  not 
merely  to  listen,  but  to  do.     Educate  the  hand. 

4.  Love  of  variety  is  a  law  of  childhood.     Change  is  rest. 

5.  Cultivate  the  faculties  in  their  natural  order.  First  form 
the  mind,  then  furnish  it. 

6.  Reduce  every  subject  to  its  elements,  and  present  but  one 
difficulty  at  a  time. 

7.  Proceed  step  by  step.  Be  thorough.  The  measure  of  in- 
formation is  not  what  you  can  give,  but  what  the  child  can 
receive. 

8.  Let  every  lesson  have  a  point. 

9.  First  develop  the  idea,  and  then  give  the  terra.  Cultivate 
language. 

10.  Proceed  from  the  simple  to  the  difficult ;  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown  ;  from  the  particular  to  the  general ;  from  the 
concrete  to  the  abstract. 

IL  Not  the  order  of  the  subject,  but  the  order  of  nature. 
Synthesis  before  analysis. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  enlarge  on  these  propositions,  or  stop  to 
prove  that  they  are  correct.  This,  no  one  will  question.  It 
may  be  said,  Jiowever,  that  good  teachers  everywhere  have  been 
in  the  habit  of  acting  upon  these  principles.  This,  to  a  certain 
extent,  is  true,  and  we  have  been  wont,  in  a  great  degree,  to 
measure  the  success  of  the  teacher  by  the  thoroughness  with 
which  these  principles  have  been  applied. 

But  the  cases  in  which  prominence  has  been  given  to  these 
principles  in  methods  of  teaching,  have  been  comparatively  rare, 
and  then  even  with  but  little  system  or  order.  For  the  most 
part,  our  schools  have  been  taught  with  no  reference  to  any 
philosophical  principles.  In  reading,  for  instance,  a  subject-that 
presents  more  difficulties  to  the  mind  of  a  child  than  any  other 
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pursued  in  our  schools,  instead  of  "  reducing  the  subject  to  its 
elements,  and  presenting  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time,"  we  intro- 
duce the  little  learner  to  all  these  difficulties  at  once. 

In  the  English  alphabet,  we  find  several  redundant  letters.  In 
some  instances,  we  find  compound  sounds  represented  by  simple 
characters,  and  in  other  instances,  simple  sounds  represented  by 
compound  characters.  In  repeated  instances,  a  single  sound 
represents  several  different  sounds,  as  in  the  case  of  the  vowels. 
Several  of  the  consonants  also  may  be  sounded  in  at  least  two 
different  ways.  The  names  of  many  of  these  characters  give  no 
clue  whatever  to  the  sounds  they  represent  in  reading. 

These  things  show  that  the  alphabet  is  difficult,  redundant, 
and  inconsistent,  yet  at  the  very  outset  is  the  child  compelled  to 
face  all  these  difficulties.  In  the  Pestalozzian  methods,  these 
difficulties  are  so  divided  and  sub-divided  that  the  child  has  but 
one  obstacle  at  a  time  to  overcome.     He  is  led, 

1.  To  imitate  the  various  sounds  of  the  English  language,  ar- 
ranged in  the  order  of  their  difficulty  of  enunciation. 

2.  The  letters  of  the  alphabet  being  arranged  in  the  order  of 
their  simplicity  of  construction,  the  child  learns  to  recognize, 
describe,  delineate,  and  attach  to  each  a  single  sound. 

3.  He  next  learns  to  combine  these  sounds  and  form  words. 

4.  He  is  now  introduced  to  different  sounds  as  attached  to  the 
same  character. 

5.  In  spelling,  the  words  are  classified  with  reference  to  their 
vowel  sounds  and  consonantal  combinations.  In  these  exercises, 
the  propensity  of  the  children  to  do  for  themselves  is  gratified  in 
allowing  them  to  select  their  own  examples,  and  deduce  their 
own  rules.     In  all  this,  the  children  take  the  liveliest  interest. 

6.  Lastly,  words  of  peculiar  and  difficult  construction  are 
considered. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

In  teaching  geography  under  the  old  methods,  the  child  is 
put  at  once  upon  the  most  difficult  and  abstract  definitions  and 
terms ;  is  put  upon  the  map  of  the  world,  without  even  under- 
standing what  a  map  is,  or  what  is  the  import  of  the  terms  used. 
The  names  of  all  the  units  of  measure  are  to  him  as  unmeaning 
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terms  as  the  names  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet.  He  has  often  no  more 
conception  of  what  a  mile,  a  league,  a  degreeis,  than  he  has  of  the 
distance  to  a  fixed  star.     In  putting  him  at  once  upon  the  map  of 
the  world  without  being  first  led  to  it  by  the  consideration  of 
that  part  of  the   earth   which  falls  within  range  of  his  vision, 
and  lies  most  contiguous  to  him,  the  highest  stretches  of  imagin- 
ative powers  are  called  upon,  without  first  laying  the  foundation 
in  the  proper  use  of  the  perceptive  faculties.     It   becomes  little 
more  than  a  mere  memoi'izing  process.     He  locates  towns  and 
countries  without  forming  any  just  idea  of  their  relative  position 
or  comparative  extent.     In  mathematical  and   physical   geogra- 
phy, he  is  continually  introduced  to  terms  that   convey  to   his 
mind  no  accurate  ideas.     In  all,  there  is  no  proper  classification 
or  arrangement  of  subjects,  which  leads  the  child  into  one  diffi- 
culty at  a  time,  and  gives  him  a  just  idea  of  their  natural  rela- 
tions.    In  the  Pestalozzian   methods,  the  child  begins  the  study 
of  geography  with  that  part  of  the  earth  with  which  he  is  the 
most  familiar.     He  is  first  led  to  consider  and  describe  objects 
with  reference  to  their  relative  position.     From  the  real  objects 
in  nature,  he  is  led  to  consider  their  representations  ;  which  are 
at  first  made  at  his  dictation,  and  afterwards  by  his  own  hands 
upon  the  board.     He  thus  makes  maps  of  the  table  with  its  ob- 
jects, the  school-room  with  its  furniture,  the  school  yard  with  its 
trees,  fences,  and  out-buildings,  the  environs  of  the  school-house, 
with  the  homes  of  the  children,  the  city  or  town  in   which   he 
lives,  and  so  on  in  their  proper  order,  until  he  is  made  familiar 
with  the  geography  of  his  own  county.  State,  and  country,  before 
he  is  put  upon  the  study  of  the  globe. 

At  first,  he  describes  the  relative  position  of  objects  as  at  the 
right  or  left,  near  or  far  off,  beyond,  beneath,  above,  below,  &c. 
He  is  next  taught  the  points  of  the  compass,  which  is  done  in  a 
very  pleasing  and  interesting  way. 

His  maps  are  all  made  to  a  scale,  sometimes  on  one  scale  and 
sometimes  on  another,  until  he  has  a  clear  idea  of  the  character 
and  use  of  maps.  He  learns  what  the  foot,  yard,  rod,  furlong, 
and  mile  are,  by  actual  application  in  measurements.  Ho  is  in- 
troduced to  physical  geography,  by  taking  him  to  the  nearest 
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eminence  where  he  may  actually  behold  all  the  physical  features 
peculiar  to  his  own  immediate  neighborhood.  Where  these  fail, 
recourse  is  had  to  pictures  and  drawings,  until  he  is  made  famil- 
iar with  the  leading  divisions  of  land  and  water  and  the  various 
natural  phenomena.  As  preparation  for  a  political  geography, 
he  would  have  lessons  on  various  institutions,  civil,  literary, 
benevolent,  and  religious  ;  the  various  occupations  of  men,  as 
the  farm  and  the  farmers,  the  forest  and  the  backwoodsman, 
the  store  and  the  merchant,  &c.;  and  the  various  means  of 
artificial  communication.  As  he  is  mtroduced  to  the  study  of 
geography  proper,  the  teacher  seeks  to  take  up  the  various 
eubjects  to  be  considered,  somewhat  in  their  natural  order,  as 

I.  The  boundaries. 

II.  Physical  features. 

1.  Mountains,  hills,  valleys,  plains,  plateaus,  &c. 

2.  Islands,  capes,  promontories,  peninsulas,  &c. 

3.  Lakes,  gulfs,  bays,  rivers,  harbors,  &c. 

III.  Productions. 

1.  Vegetable. 

2.  Animal. 

3.  Mineral. 

rV.  Commerce,  as  exports  and  imports,  —  facilities  for,  in- 
cluding internal  communication,  —  as  railroads,  canals,  &c. 

V.  Character  and  industries  of  the  people. 

As  far  as  practicable,  these  points  are  drawn  out  from  the 
children.  When  they  have  learned  something  of  the  physical 
features  and  productions  of  a  country,  they  can  tell  something 
of  its  commerce,  and  the  character  and  occupations  of  the  peo- 
ple.    What  they  fail  to  discover,  must  be  told  them. 

NUHBES. 

Children  have  been  in  the  habit  of  repeating  numbers  abstract- 
ly, with  no  idea  of  their  value ;  of  committing  tables  without  any 
conception  of  the  operations  involved  in  them,  or  of  the  numbers 
represented ;  of  memorizing  rules  and  definitions,  and  working 
from  them,  without  understanding  the  principles  involved  in 
them.     It  is  true  there  have  been  many  honorable  exceptions  to 
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this  mode  of  procedure,  and  these  exceptions  have  been  rapidly 
increasing  for  the  past  few  years  ;  but  we  think  we  are  safe  in 
Baying  that  in  a  large  majority  of  the  schools  of  the  country,  the 
faulty  methods  we  have  indicated  prevail.  Now,  a  very  contrary 
process  is  one  that  nature  very  clearly  indicates.  In  the  very 
nature  of  the  subject,  it  is  impossible  for  the  child  to  form  any 
conception  of  numbers  abstractly :  he  can  only  gain  these  ideas 
in  connection  with  tangible  objects.  A  child  may  count  a  hund- 
red, and  still  not  have  the  slightest  conception  of  ten,  fifty,  or 
a  hundred.  He  may  have  the  multiplication  table  at  his  tongue's 
end,  and  still  have  no  idea  as  to  what  "  four  times  ten  "  is,  or  how 
it  is  made  up. 

Pestalozzian  principles  require  that,  beginning  with  a  unit, 
every  step  of  the  child's  progress  shall  be  made  sure  by  a  refer- 
ence to  sensible  objects.  The  first  step  is  to  give  the  children  a 
clear  perception  of  numbers  up  to  ten,  as  exemplified  in  surround- 
ing objects ;  to  teach  them  their  power  and  name,  and  exercise 
them  on  these  by  showing  them  gradual  increase  by  ones,  and 
comparing  their  magnitudes.  At  a  second  step,  they  would  be 
taught  to  combine  numbers  in  every  possible  form  from  one  to 
ten,  employing,  in  order,  the  processes  of  addition  and  subtrac- 
tion in  'connection  with  objects.  At  a  third  step,  they  would  be 
taught  the  abbreviated  processes  of  multiplication  and  division, 
still  using  the  objects.  As  they  have  now  become  familiar  with 
the  lower  numbers  in  connection  with  objects,  and  as  the  expres- 
sion of  the  higher  numbers,  by  these  means,  now  become  incon- 
venient for  constant  practice,  we  introduce  signs  to  represent  ob- 
jects as  a  fourth  step ;  the  children  being  made  familiar  with 
these  signs  in  connection  with  objects. 

When  the  child  has  a  clear  and  ready  conception  of  all  possi- 
ble combinations  under  ten,  he  has  a  key  to  all  his  future  calcu- 
lations, as  they  are  all  made  by  constant  reference  to  ten,  and 
the  component  parts  of  tej,  and  his  future  progress  is  compara- 
tively easy  and  rapid. 

Instead  of  working  examples  by  rules,  he  deduces  his  rules 
from  the  working  of  examples. 
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OBAMMAK. 

In  teaching  grammar,  instead  of  waiting  until  the  child  is  old 
enough  to  commit  rules  and  definitions,  and  from  these  construct 
and  analyze  sentences,  the  Pestalozzian  teacher  would  commence 
with  the  infant  on  his  first  introduction  to  the  primary  school,  to 
teach  him  the  right  use  of  language.  All  erroneous  or  ungram- 
matical  expressions  would  be  corrected.  In  other  words,  the 
habit  of  correct  speaking  would  be  cultivated.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  child  would  be  taught  with  given  words  to  construct 
sentences,  to  compound,  contract,  expand,  and  qualify  them.  At 
first,  the  names  of  objects  only  would  be  used  in  connection  with 
some  part  of  the  verb  to  be  ;  next,  would  be  added  words  expres- 
sing quality ;  then  words  expressing  parts  and  number  of  parts, 
and  actions,  &c.,  exercising  them  continually  on  a  proper  dis- 
crimination in  the  use  of  words,  until  they  are  led  to  see  the  ap- 
propriate use  of  each  of  the  leading  parts  of  speech.  They  are 
now  prepared,  in  some  measure,  to  analyze  their  own  work,  and 
group  together  words  expressing  names,  qualities,  actions,  rela- 
tions, &c.,and  point  out  their  distinct  offices  and  relations.  This, 
we  believe  to  be  a  natural  method  of  presenting  the  subject  of 
grammar  to  children,  and  it  is  certainly  one  that  is  accompanied 
with  pleasure  at  every  step. 

In  all  these  processes,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  teacher  begins 
by  appealing  to  the  senses  of  the  children ;  that  each  subject  is 
reduced  to  its  elements  ;  that  only  one  difficulty  at  a  time  is  pre- 
sented ;  that  the  idea  is  first  developed,  and  then  the  terms  given  ; 
that  the  child  is  first  taught  particulars,  and  then  he  generalizes ; 
that  the  concrete  always  precedes  the  abstract,  and  synthesis 
precedes  analysis ;  that  the  order  of  nature  is  taken  rather  than 
the  order  of  the  subject. 

The  same  principles  will  hold  good  in  regard  to  the  method  of 
proceeding  with  every  other  subject ;  and  as  the  early  lessons 
on  Place,  Number,  and  Language  prepare  the  way  for  and  lead 
to  Geography,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Grammar,  so  lessons  on 
Form,  Weight,  Size,  Color,  Plants,  Animals,  Human  Body,  Ob- 
jects, and  Actions  lay  the  foundation  for  the  study  of  Georaetij, 
Mechanics,  Drawing,  Chromatography,  Botany,  Zoology,  Physiol- 
gy,  Mineralogy,  and  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts  and  Manufactures. 
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A  MORNING  AT  SCHOOL.    NO.  1. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    AN    ESSAY    READ    BEFORE    THE    LATE    TEACHERs'    CON- 
VENTION,   AT    BANGOR. 

In  presenting  this  topic,  I  do  not  presume  to  dictate  to  others, 
nor  to  present  the  best  model  for  conducting  the  particular  exer- 
cises of  which  I  speak.         *         *         * 

"We  are  summoned  to  this  Annual  School  Session  by  our  head 
master, — the  State  Superintendent.  I  was  told  that  we  were  to 
recite  from  the  Book  of  J^xperience,  and  my  only  excuse  for  any 
error  in  this  lesson  is,  "  /  so  learned  ii." 

As  it  is  all-important  that  one  start  right  in  the  morning  of 
life,  so  is  it  proportionally  important  that  one  begin  aright  the 
morning  of  each  day.  The  senses  are  sharp,  and  the  functions 
of  mind  and  body  are  vigorous  for  good  or  evil. 

The  living^  working  teacher  will  not  enter  upon  these  daily 
duties  without  daily  preparation.  He  has  a  general  plan  for 
every  day,  —  he  has,  also,  a  particular  plan  and  preparation  for 
each  individual  day. 

Every  lesson  to  be  recited  has  been  looked  over  with  a  studi- 
ous eye,  and  every  difficult  point  noted  with  special  care,  that  he 
may  the  better  understand  the  obstacles  in  the  way  of  his  less 
brilliant  pupils,  and  may  be  able  to  answer  all  questions  and  clear 
away  seeming  obscurities  relating  to  these  subjects — as  he  is 
often  called  upon  to  do  before  the  opening  of  the  school.  Neg- 
lecting to  do  this,  he  is  compelled  to  delay,  at  least,  not  unfi'e- 
quently  to  chagrin  and  mortification  which  he  can  ill  conceal,  and 
sometimes  to  bad  temper,  exposing  him  to  merited  disrespect  and 
ridicule. 

He  is  not  forgetful  of  his  person  and  dress ;  avoiding  supep- 
fluities,  yet  attentive  to  neatness,  propriety,  and  good  taste :  these 
are  essential  if  he  would  command  the  respect  of  the  young.  A 
slovenly  teacher  will  soon  be  the  subject  of  remark,  jest,  and  de- 
rision among  his  scholars.  Uncouth  and  filthy  habits  will  excite 
disgust  in  some,  ridicule  in  others,  disrespect  in  all. 

He  now  commits  himself  and  his  charge,  all  his  interests  and 
theirs,  to  the  keeping  and  protection  of  the  All-Provident  Father, 
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asking  from  the  source  of  all  perfection,  light  to  illuminate  other 
minds;  wisdom,  discretion,  and  self-control,  which  will  enable 
him  to  deal  justly  and  kindly  by  all. 

No  man,  more  than  the  teacher,  needs  to  regard  that  eminently 
Christian  exhortation,  "  In  patience,  possess  ye  your  souls."  No 
man,  more  than  the  teacher,  needs  perform  that  feat  of  masterly 
generalship, — selfconqicest. 

To  persons  giving  little  or  no  thought  to  the  subject, — ^that  is, 
to  most  persons, — it  may  seem  a  trifling  affair  to  govern  and  in- 
struct a  hundred  youth ,  more  or  less  ;  but  to  do  this  successful- 
ly, with  the  greatest  good  to  the  governed  and  instructed,  con- 
tinually improving  them  physically,  mentally,  and  morally,  re- 
quires no  ordinary  executive  talent,  rigid  self-discipline,  and  com- 
plete self-control. 

The  school-master  is  a  monarch  in  government,  limited  only 
by  a  vague  constitution  and  ill-defined  laws.  He  is,  for  the  time 
being,  a  father,  answerable  to  other  parents,  and  liable  to  bear 
the  burden  of  their  neglect,  ignorance,  or  caprice.  Does  any 
one  say  that  such  a  position  is  a  trifling  one,  and  its  incumbent 
may  be  taken  at  haphazard  ?  The  bar  may  be  disgraced  by  the 
pettifogger,  the  healing  art  by  the  quack,  and  the  pulpit  by  the 
hypocrite ;  but  heaven  forbid  that  our  profession  should  be  dis- 
graced by  the  conceited  ignoramus.  There  are  few,  if  any, 
civil  offices  required  by  our  social  and  political  system  that  de- 
mand greater  variety  and  perfection  of  talent  than  that  of  teacher. 
These  are  the  teacher's  reflections  by  the  way.  He  "  magnifies 
his  office,"  and  he  is  right  in  doing  so. 

Arriving  at  the  school-house,  he  takes  note  of  everything 
around  him:  without  seeming  to  look  at  anything,  he  marks 
whether  the  walk,  that  was  swept  clean  lj,efore  leaving  the  house 
last  night,  has  been  littered  up  by  weeds,  sticks,  whittlings,  or 
by  any  other  means ;  for  there  is  no  cleaner  pavement  on  the 
street  than  that  belonging  to  the  school-house,  no  neater  walk 
than  that  leading  to  the  school-house  door.  It  gives  him  pleas- 
ure when  countrymen,  taking  it  for  a  carefully  preserved  man- 
sion, call  to  sell  him  fresh  butter  and  eggs  :  he  is  delighted  at 
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the  look  of  astonishment  when  the  honest  yeoman  first  learns 
that  such  a  paradise  is  a  place  for  pupils. 

With  such  a  pride  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  it  is  easily  im- 
parted to  the  scholars,  and  the  building  throughout,  in  every 
apartment,  is  preserved  from  scratching,  penciling,  or  defacing 
in  any  manner. 

Many  a  teacher  is  put  into  a  house  already  despoiled  by  ob- 
scene writings  and  drawings,  for  which  he  is  in  no  degree  re- 
sponsible, but  if  he  is  of  the  right  sort,  he  will  seek,  with  all  pos- 
sible dispatch,  to  have  them  removed  or  covered  up ;  enlisting, 
if  possible,  the  older  scholars  in  the  matter  :  they,  once  engaged 
on  the  side  of  purity,  are  powerful  aids  to  its  preservation.  The 
house  cleansed,  if  it  is  again  despoiled,  there  is  in  the  teacher,  if 
not  fault,  certainly  deficiency. 

In  passing  in  as  well  as  out,  he  notices  the  pavement,  the  fence, 
the  walk,  the  steps,  and  the  hall.  Allowing  no  one  to  enter  be- 
fore him,  except  in  the  cold  season  such  as  build  the  fires,  he  has 
a  set  time  for  opening  the  house,  and  adheres  strictly  to  the  time, 
except  in  the  very  inclement  weather,  he  is  then  from  five  to  ten 
minutes  earlier. 

Among  the  first  to  enter  are  certain  monitors,  who  have 
been  discreetly  chosen  for  a  single  week :  it  is  better  that  they 
be  not  chosen  for  a  longer  time,  in  order  that  a  greater  number 
may  be  thus  employed.  A  boy  will  behave  better  and  study 
better  for  being  monitor,  and,  other  things  being  equal,  will  do 
better  for  having  been  monitor.  One  has  charge  of  the  clock, 
and  winds  it  up  every  morning.  Another  has  charge  of  a  cer- 
tain portion  of  the  room,  to  see  that  no  slates,  books,  or  bits  of 
paper  are  left  on  the  floor,  and  to  report  any  delinquencies  in 
this  particular.  Another  is  at  the  outer  door,  that  there  be  no 
crowding,  rushing,  or  disorder  in  entering  the  house,  and  to  shut 
and  lock  the  door  when  all  have  entered.  One  is  in  the  hall  to 
mark  the  deportment  there,  that  all  caps  and  coats  are  hung  in 
their  places,  and  if,  by  chance,  any  are  thrown  down,  to  put  them 
right  again.  Another  outside  the  inner  door,  that  no  knots 
gather,  and  that  no  one  attempt  to  give  the  finishing  stroke  to 
some  game  begun  outside.    ' 
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These  points  thus  carefully  guarded,  the  teacher  is  at  his  desk 
where  he  finds,  among  the  earliest  comers,  those  who  are  unable 
to  master  the  more  difficult  portions  of  the  morning  lessons  ; 
these  are  answered  without  looking  at  the  book  ;  it  requires  but 
a  few  moments  to  clear  the  way ;  this  is  done  in  a  tone  and  man- 
ner indicating  approval,  not  censure  ;  expressive  of  pleasure,  not 
pain  nor  impatience ;  and  each  one  is  dismissed  with  a  word  of 
encouragement  that  makes  him  not  only  Tcmrw  better,  but  fed 
better,  than  he  did  before. 

Now  the  bell  is  touched,  —  a  monitor  rings  it  at  an  open  win- 
dow, —  the  scholars  in  the  room  are  seated,  those  in  the  yard 
come  in  directly,  are  in  their  seats ;  the  outer  door  is  locked  when 
the  clock  strikes  nine,  and  we  are  ready  for  the  first  school  ex- 
erciss,  reading  the  scriptures. 

This  lesson,  selected  beforehand,  is  now  announced  by  the 
teacher.  It  embraces  but  a  single  subject,  precept,  sentiment,  or 
thought,  complete  :  it  may  be  ten  verses,  it  may  be  but  two.  If 
it  is  selected  from  a  chapter  of  illustrations  of  the  kingdom  of 
heaven  by  comparisons,  we  read  but  one  comparison ;  if  a  chap- 
ter of  miracles,  but  one  miracle ;  if  a  chapter  of  precepts,  but 
one  precept.  The  sermon  on  the  mount  affords  a  great  number 
of  most  valuable  lessons.  If  a  whole  chapter  is  read,  it  rarely 
makes  any  impression ;  if  a  single  lesson,  it  can  scarcely  fail  to 
impress  the  mind. 

The  chapter,  verse,  and  number  of  verses  named,  the  teacher 
strikes  a  small  bell,  at  which  all  the  scholars  in  the  room  face  to 
the  left,  still  sitting.  If  any  are  tardy  in  this  movement,  the  or- 
der, "Frowi,"  is  given  and  obeyed :  the  bell  is  struck  again,  when 
all  promptly  and  silently  face  to  the  left,  the  book  held  in  both 
hands ;  touching  the  bell  a  second  time,  all  stand  erect,  still 
facing  the  left ;  at  the  third  bell,  all  front.  The  movements  are 
all  made  with  precision  and  in  good  time.  The  teacher  reads  a 
verse,  the  scholars  then  join  in  reading  the  second  verse,  whicli 
they  do,  after  a  little  training,  as  though  it  were  one  voice.  If 
there  is  any  want  of  harmony,  the  teacher  reads  the  verse,  and 
the  school  repeat  it  with  such  volume  of  sound  as  render  it  not 
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harsh,  but  majestic.  If  there  is  any  moving  of  feet,  or  undue 
motion,  the  teacher  suspends  reading,  standing  motionless  and 
silent,  —  the  school  will  rarely  need  any  other  reproof, — in  a  few 
moments,  the  room  is  profoundly  silent.  The  reading  done,  all 
are  seated,  except  the  teacher  :  each  scholar  rests  the  right  elbow 
on  the  desk,  the  eyes  closed,  and  covered  by  the  right  hand. — 
When  all  is  still,  the  teacher  begins  the  Lord's  Prayer,  the  schol- 
ars joining  and  repeating  it  to  the  end  with  slow  and  distinct  ut- 
terance. Meanwhile,  the  teacher's  eyes  are  not  closed,  it  is  his 
business  to  see  what  is  done  in  the  room.  None  shall  hereafter 
narrate  the  tricks  performed  while  his  eyes  were  shut  in  prayer. 
Much  mischief  has  been  done  at  this  hour :  he  has  learned  to 
prevent  it. 

The  prayer  over,  the  scholars  immediately  take  their  books, 
and  are  busy.  The  teacher  looks  over  the  roll,  and  notes  the 
absentees.  In  this,  he  has  learned  to  economize :  he  does  not 
call  the  roll.  In  a  large  school,  this  would  require  from  five  to 
ten  minutes  of  time,  involve  expenditure  of  strength,  and  pro- 
duce general  uneasiness  in  the  room.  Between  the  seating  of 
the  scholars  and  the  reading,  he  casts  his  eye  about  the  room, 
and  at  a  single  glance  knows  who  is  absent.  One  minute  is  suffi- 
cient time  to  make  the  entries  in  the  roll-book.  If  he  has  as- 
sistants, he  gives  each  of  them  a  number  of  sections  to  keep  ac- 
count of,  employing  them  at  a  time  in  which  they  would  other- 
wise have  nothing  to  do,  and  directing  their  attention  to,  and 
superintendence  of,  certain  portions  of  the  room,  thereby  increas- 
ing the  controlling  and  governing  power.  The  names  of  absen- 
tees they  hand  to  the  Principal  on  bits  of  paper. 

The  classes  are  now  sent  to  the  assistants'  rooms  by  three 
strokes  of  the  small  bell.  At  No.  1,  they  face  to  the  left ;  2, 
they  stand  erect ;  3,  march.  If  there  is  any  disorder,  undue 
noise,  or  other  reason  for  stopping  them,  this  is  done  by  the  large 
bell,  the  small  bell  starts  them  again.  The  room  is  now  quiet, 
and  the  first  recitation  begins, — reading,  with  spelling. 

[continued  in  next  number.] 
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PEOFESSOR  HART'S  INAUGURAL. 

From  the  admirable  address  of  Professor  John  S.  Hart,  delivered  at  the 
opening  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Model  School,  we  make  the  following  ex- 
tracts.— Ed. 

A    GRAXD    FCXDAMEHTAL. 

I  have  entered  upon  the  work  before  me  in  no  light,  inconsid- 
erate, or  half-hearted  spirit.  Whatever  of  earnest  manhood  I 
may  possess,  whatever  of  professional  skill,  whatever  of  scholar- 
ship, whatever  of  administrative  talent  or  of  personal  influence, 
whatever  of  aptitude  for  teaching,  governing,  or  disciplining  the 
young, — with  devout  prayer  to  God  for  guidance, — I  here  dedi- 
cate to  the  service  of  the  New  Jersey  State  Normal  School. 

You  will  not  expect,  of  course,  on  this  occasion,  any  detailed 
exposition  of  the  plans  and  methods  of  the  school.  Such  an  ex- 
position would  necessarily  be  wearisome,  as  it  would  be  prema- 
ture. A  brief  statement  of  some  of  the  aims  of  the  institution, 
and  of  the  principles  by  which  we  shall  be  guided  in  prosecuting 
them,  is  all  that  would  seem  to  be  consistent  \nth  a  sound  dis- 
cretion. 

"  Unless  the  Lord  build  the  house,  they  labor  in  vain  that 
build  it."  I  have  no  professional  conviction  more  fixed  and  abid- 
ing than  this,  that  no  persons  more  need  the  direct,  special,  con- 
tinual guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit  than  those  who  undertake  to 
mold  and  discipline  the  youthful  mind.  No  preparation  for 
this  office  is  complete  which  does  not  include  devout  prayer  for 
that  wisdom  which  cometh  from  above.  If  any  one  possession, 
more  than  another,  is  the  direct  gift  of  the  Almighty,  it  would 
seem  to  be  that  of  knowledge.  The  teacher,  therefore,  of  all 
men,  is  called  upon  to  look  upwards  to  a  source  that  is  higher 
than  himself.  He  needs  light  in  his  own  mind  :  he  should  not 
count  it  misspent  labor  to  ask  for  light  to  be  given  to  the  minds 
of  his  scholars.  There  is  a  Teacher  infinitely  wiser  and  more 
skillful  than  any  human  teacher.  The  instructor  must  be  strange- 
ly blind  to  the  resources  of  his  profession,  who  fails  to  resort 
habitually  to  that  great,  plenary,  unbounded  source  of  light  and 
knowledge.  While,  therefore,  we  shall  aim  in  this  school  to  profit 
by  all  subsidiary  and  subordinate  methods  and  improvements  in 
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the  art  of  teaching,  we  shall  still,  first  of  all,  seek  the  aid  of  oar 
Heavenly  Father :  we  shall  evermore  ask  wisdom  of  Him  who 
"  giveth  liberally  and  upbraideth  not ;  "  and  I  trust  that  the  more 
formal  supplications  with  which  the  daily  sessions  of  the  school 
are  to  be  opened,  will  be  only  an  index  of  unceasing  private 
prayer,  by  teachers  and  pupils,  for  the  same  divine  blessing. — 
This,  then,  is  the  first  principle  that  will  govern  us  in  the  work 
here  assigned  us.  The  fear  of  God  is  the  beginning  of  knowl- 
edge. We,  who  are  teachers,  will  endeavor  to  show  that  we  our- 
selves fear  God,  and  we  will  inculcate  the  fear  of  Him  as  the 
first  and  highest  duty  of  our  scholars ;  and  in  every  plan  and 
efibrt  to  guide  the  young  minds  committed  to  us,  we  will  our- 
selves look  for  guidance  to  the  only  unerring  source  of  light. 

HARD    WORK. 

I  should,  however,  fail  entirely  to  convey  my  meaning  were  I 
to  lead  you  to  suppose  that  we  expect  to  accomplish  our  ends 
mainly  by  the  spun  theories.  I  have  no  faith  in  any  theory  of 
education,  which  does  not  include,  as  one  of  its  leading  elements, 
hard  work.  The  teachers  of  this  school  expect  to  work  hard, 
and  we  expect  the  scholars  to  work  hard.  "We  have  no  royal 
road  to  learning.  Any  knowledge,  the  acquisition  of  which  costs 
nothing,  is  usually  worth  nothing.  The  mind,  equally  with  the 
body,  grows  by  labor.  If  some  stuffing  process  could  be  in- 
vented, by  which  knowledge  could  be  forced  into  a  mind  perfect- 
ly passive,  the  knowledge  so  acquired  would  be  worthless  to  its 
possessor,  and  would  soon  pass  away,  leaving  the  mind  as  blank 
as  it  was  before.  Knowledge,  to  be  of  any  value,  must  be  as- 
similated, as  bodily  food  is.  Teaching  is  essentially  a  co-opera- 
tive act.  The  mind  of  the  teacher  and  the  mind  of  the  scholar 
must  both  act,  and  must  act  together,  in  intellectual  co-operation 
and  sympathy,  if  there  is  to  be  any  true  mental  growth.  Teach- 
ing is  not  merely  hearing  lessons.  It  is  not  mere  talking.  It  is 
something  more  than  mere  telling.  It  is  causing  a  child  to  know. 
It  is  awakening  attention,  and  then  satisfying  it.  It  is  an  out- 
and-out  live  process.  The  moment  the  mind  of  the  teacher  or  the 
mind  of  the  scholar  flags,  real  teaching  ceases.  This,  then,  is 
my  third  aim.    I  shall  aim  in  this  school  to  accomplish  results, 
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not  by  fancifal  theories,  but  by  bona  fide  bard  work,  — by  keep- 
infy  teachers  and  scholars,  while  at  their  studies,  wide  awake  and 
full  of  life ;  not  by  exhausting  drudgery,  nor  by  fitful,  irregular, 
spasmodic  exertions,  but  by  steady,  persevering,  animated, 
straight-forward  work. 

CHEATING    IX    SCHOOL. 

Among  the  points  suggested  to  his  pupils,  the  following  is  very  suitable  to 
be  read  by  all  our  teachers  to  their  own  pupils  : 

There  is  a  practice,  common  to  school  life  everywhere,  known 
by  the  not  very  dignified  name  of  cheating.  There  is,  I  fear, 
among  young  people  generally,  while  at  school,  an  erroneous  and 
mischievous  state  of  opinion  on  this  subject.  Deception  in  re- 
gard to  your  lessons  is  not  viewed,  as  it  should  be,  in  the  light 
of  a  serious  moral  delinquency.  An  ingenuous  youth,  who 
would  scorn  to  steal,  and  scorn  to  lie  anywhere  else  than  at 
school,  makes  no  scruple  to  deceive  a  teacher.  Is  honesty  a  thing 
of  place  and  time  ?  I  do  not  say,  I  would  not  trust  at  my  money 
drawer  the  boy  who  has  been  cheating  at  his  lessons,  because  a 
boy  may  have  been  led  into  the  latter  delinquency  by  a  false  no- 
tion of  right,  which  as  yet  has  not  affected  his  integrity  in  mat- 
ters of  business.  But  this  I  do  say.  Cheating  at  school  blimts 
the  moral  sense ;  it  impairs  the  sense  of  personal  honor ;  it  breaks 
down  the  outworks  of  integrity;  it  leads  by  direct  and  easy 
steps  to  that  grosser  cheating  which  ends  in  the  penitentiary. 

On  this  subject,  I  once  had  a  most  painful  experience.  A  boy 
left  school  with  as  fair  a  character  for  honesty  as  many  others 
against  whom  nothing  can  be  said  except  that  they  do  sometimes 
practice  deceit  in  regard  to  their  lessons.  I  really  believed  him 
to  be  an  honest  boy,  and  recommended  him  as  such.  By  means 
of  the  recommendation,  he  obtained  in  a  large  store  a  responsible 
post  connected  with  the  receipt  and  payment  of  money.  His 
employer  was  pleased  with  his  abilities,  and  disposed  to  give  him 
rapid  promotion.  After  a  few  months  I  inquired  after  him,  and 
found  that  he  had  been  detected  in  forcing  his  balances !  I  do 
verily  believe,  the  dishonest  purpose  which  led  to  this  pecuniary 
fraud,  grew  directly  out  of  a  facility  at  deception  acquired  at 
school.     He  had  cheated  his  teacher  J  he  had  cheated  his  father ; 
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he  had  obtained  a  fictitious  average;  he  had  gained  a  standing 
and  credit  in  school  not  justly  his  due ; — why  should  he  not  exer- 
cise the  same  ingenuity  in  improving  his  pecuniary  resources  ? 

Independently  of  the  moral  eifect  of  these  deceptive  practices 
upon  your  own  character,  is  there  not  in  the  acts  themselves  an 
inherent  meanness  and  baseness,  from  which  a  pure-minded 
youth  would  instinctively  recoil  ?  Is  there  not  something  false 
and  rotten  in  the  prevailing  sentiment  on  this  subject  among 
young  persons  at  school  ?  When,  by  some  convenient  fiction,  you 
reach  a  higher  standard  than  your  merits  entitle  you  to,  is  it  not 
80  far  forth  at  the  expense  of  some  more  conscientious  competi- 
tor ?  And,  after  all,  when  you  deceive  a  teacher  into  the  belief 
that  you  are  studying  when  you  are  not,  that  you  know  a  thing 
when  you  do  not  know  it,  that  you  wrote  a  composition,  or  exe- 
cuted a  drawing,  which  was  done  by  some  one  else, — whom  do 
you  cheat  but  yourself?  You  may  deceive  the  teacher,  but  the 
loss  is  yours. 


SHALL  FEMALES   TEACH  OUR  WINTER 
SCHOOLS  ? 

Mr.  Weston  : — A  reader  of  the  Maine.  Teacher  would  offer 
a  few  thoughts  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  employing  females 
to  teach  winter  schools,  and  my  communication  shall  have,  at 
least,  the  merit  of  brevity.  That  females  are  employed  to  some 
extent  in  winter  schools,  is  true ;  that,  upon  the  whole,  they  have 
better  success  than  male  teachers  is  well  known,  and  this  last 
fact  is  easily  accounted  for.  In  the  first  place,  only  the  better 
class  of  female  teachers  can  get  schools  in  winter;  and  then,  feel- 
ing that  we  hold  our  place  by  favor,  we  try  harder  to  secure  ap- 
probation and  success.  But  this  is  not  all.  We  are  more  inter- 
ested in  our  work.  The  human  mind  loves  power,  and  it  is  some- 
thing to  reign  even  in  a  school-room.  The  mind,  too,  loves  to 
impart  knowledge,  and  when  you  have  elucidated  some  principle 
of  science  to  your  pupils,  or  better  yet,  have  encouraged  them  to 
test  and  trust  their  own  faculties,  till  obstacles  which  had  before 
prevented  any  attempt  at  progress,  are  now,  merely,  incentives 
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to  labor,  they  render  unfeigned  thanks  for  your  eflforts,  and,  for 
the  time,  you  are  a  queen  in  the  midst  of  them.  No  formal  praise 
of  agent  or  supervisor  is  half  so  grateful  to  the  teacher's  heart 
as  the  joyous  expression  of  the  learner  when  some  important 
truth  first  dawns  upon  his  mind ;  and  the  female  teacher  knows 
that,  unless  she  happens  to  be  a  Jenny  Lind  or  Margaret  Fuller, 
there  is  nothing  for  her  greater  than  this.  But  it  is  diflferent 
with  men :  the  crowded  lecture-room,  the  honors  and  emoluments 
of  office,  the  pulpit,  and  the  bar,  are  all  open  to  them ;  and  to  be 
a  school-master  is  not  usually  the  height  of  their  ambition. 

Now,  if  we  can  teach,  if  we  enjoy  teaching,  why  not  give  us 
the  work  ?  Would  any  class  of  individuals  be  wronged  by  such 
an  arrangement  ?  I  am  aware  that  young  men  in  college,  some- 
times depend  a  good  deal  upon  teaching  through  vacation  to 
help  meet  their  expenses ;  but  we  covet  a  liberal  education  as 
much  as  they,  and  we  cannot  turn  our  hand  to  different  kinds  of 
labor  as  they  can.  Almost  any  man  may  earn  twelve  or  fifteen 
dollars  per  month  in  the  forest,  on  the  farm,  or  at  some  trade; 
and  small  as  this  amount  is,  it  would  be  large  wages  for  many  of 
us  females,  who  depend  on  our  own  exertions  for  a  livelihood. 
But  ice  cannot  fell  trees,  plane  boards,  or  swing  the  scythe.  May 
we  Juive  the  scJiools  ?  We  claim  to  have  been  successful  hitherto, 
■whenever  we  have  had  a  fair  trial ;  and,  for  the  future,  we  pledge 
ourselves  to  be  faithful,  l.  b. 


Education  in  Liberia. — The  last  No.  of  the  African  Repository  con- 
tains an  interesting  account  of  the  proceedings  at  the  inauguration  of 
Liberia  College,  with  the  inaugural  addresses  of  President  Roberts  and 
Professor  Blyden.  The  address  of  Pro£  B.,  on  language,  would  do  credit 
to  any  professor  ''  guilty  of  a  skin  not  colored  like  his."  In  his  closing 
paragraph  he  says  :  "  The  first  college  in  West  Africa  is  founded.  Lord 
Macaulay's  prediction,  uttered  forty  years  ago,  of  the  illustrious  univer- 
sity at  Timbuctoo,  though  uttered  jocosely,  is  receiving  realization. — 
Truth  is  proving  itself  stranger  than  fiction,"  etc.  This  college  is  founded 
by  the  liberality  of  American  gentlemen ;  conducted  by  the  Liberians, 
and  taught  by  colored  professors.  May  it  prove  to  be  a  great  light  to 
the  African  people. 

The  same  periodical  announces  the  marriage  of  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Governor  Russworm,  to  Mr.  W.  F.  Bums,  Principal  of  Monrovia  Acad- 
emy.   Gov.  R.  was  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin  College  in  this  State. 
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ENGLISH  PKONUNCIATION. 

Our  article  on  this  subject  in  the  November  issue,  has  elicited  some 
comments  and  inquiries ;  a  part  of  which  we  ought  to  notice  before 
passing  to  new  points.  We  are  gratified  by  the  renewed  assurances  re- 
ceived, that  the  labor  thus  attempted  promises  to  be  of  essential  aid  to 
those  persons,  —  teachers  and  others. — who  have  not  the  means  of  com- 
paring various  authorities  on  this  subject.  "We  find  that  some  points, 
upon  which  we  touched  but  briefly,  require  a  little  further  elucidation  ; 
and  a  few  errors,  of  the  copy  or  of  the  types,  should  be  corrected.  It 
is  far  more  difficult  to  secure  perfect  accuracy  in  preparing  and  printing 
a  page  of  such  matter,  than  of  ordinary  composition. 

A  gentleman  of  very  good  judgment  in  such  matters  suggests  that  we 
should  give  to  "Webster  and  Goodrich  the  authority  and  weight  of  Uco 
persons,  in  matters  of  orthoepy,  instead  of  reckoning  them  as  one.  Our 
design  was  simply  to  reckon  the  last  edition  of  Webster's  Dictionary, 
edited  by  Goodrich,  as  one  authority,  whether  in  the  name  of  Webster 
or  Goodrich.  This  for  simplicity  and  convenience.  It  is,  however,  just 
to  say,  that  the  authority  of  the  dictionary  is  vastly  higher,  for  the 
thorough  reviewing  and  sifting  of  the  one  author's  opinions  by  the  other ; 
the  combined  or  resulting  testimony  of  two  so  eminent  scholars  becom- 
ing thus  of  very  great  weight.  In  our  use  of  Webster's  or  Goodrich's 
name  in  the  following  remarks,  please  understand  that  we  refer  to  the 
last  edition  of  his  dictionary,  unless  the  style  of  remark  indicates  a  ref- 
erence to  the  individual  opinion  of  either. 

The  same  correspondent  remarks  that  the  sound  of  a  in  /are,  air,  care, 
pare,  &c.,  although  differently  marked  by  Webster  and  "Worcester,  is  in- 
tended by  them  to  be  pronounced  in  the  same  way ;  viz.,  as  long  a,  with 
only  the  necessary  opening  given  to  it  by  the  r  following.  This  is  claimed 
to  be  the  true  English  style ;  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  shorter 
sound  of  a  in  fat,  prolonged  by  the  following  r,  is  the  common  pronun- 
ciation in  New  England,  if  not  the  most  elegant. 

In  our  remarks  upon  patriot  and  patriotism;  there  was  an  error  in  say- 
ing that  "  all  the  American  authorities  say  pdtriotvim"  Webster  gives 
pdt-riotism,  Goodrich  gives  pd-triotism  or  patriotism,  Worcester,  pd-triot- 
ism,  Soule  and  Wheeler  give  j:;d-<no^  or  ^fii-Wo^  Ihns  vfhxle  p&t  riot 
and  pdt-riotism  have  respectable  usage  to  sustain  them,  the  best  author- 
ity is  in  favor  of  pd-triot  and  pd-triotism. 

Our  remarks  upon  the  vowel  u  were  not  quite  full  enough.  We  there- 
fore introduce  this  vowel  for  re-treatment. 

THE   VOWEL   U. 

This  vowel  has  three  sounds  of  its  own,  or  four,  if  the  natural  vowel, 
as  in  er,  ur,  &c.,  is  reckoned  as  belonging  to  u  rather  than  to  e.    It  sails 
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tmder  borrowed  colors  in  busy,  bury,  mintUe,  &c.  It  is  1.  Long  and  close, 
as  cube,  mute,  use.  2.  Short,  as  in  but,  cub,  must.  3.  Middle,  as  in 
full,  pull. 

There  is  a  difficulty  with  many  persons  in  pronoundng  the  close  t*  ac- 
cording to  the  standard.  In  such  cases  as  union,  mute,  cube,  use,  and 
others,  and  in  its  equivalent  «»,  in  jmc,  few,  and  tftcw,  there  is  no  difficul- 
ty. The  sound  is  the  same  as  that  of  yn  or  yon.  But  in  pronouncing 
June,  tune,  cute,  duty,  neic,  sm,  Ac,  it  is  not  so  easy  to  pass  from  the  pre- 
ceding letter  to  the  yu  sound.  In  view  of  this  diflBculty,  some  authors 
reckon  the  proper  sound  of  «  in  such  words  as  slightly  different  from  its 
Bound  in  mtUe,  cube,  and  u^.  Some  express  it  by  eu,  and  all  agree  that 
it  is  not  the  sound  of  oo  in  soon ;  which  error,  so  common  everywhere 
is  regarded  as  a  gross  vulgarism.  But  in  some  combinations,  the  «  defies 
all  attempts  to  pronounce  it  dose,  and  it  becomes,  of  necessity,  equiva- 
lent to  00  ;  as  after  r,  in  rule,  and  after  the  sound  of  «A,  as  in  sure,  &c. 

In  the  attempt  to  pronounce  diflBcult  words  with  this  sound,  there  is 
danger  of  a  disagreeable  failure,  as  when  one  says  te-une,  de-tUy,  ne-€w. 

Orthoepists  differ  very  much  in  marking  the  sound  of  «  in  the  common 
ending  ture,  as  in  nature.  It  has  been  written  na-chUr,  na-chUr,  na-tur, 
ncU-yHr,  na-chor,  na-tshure,  nate-y^ire.  Smart  writes  na-tur  or  na-chdr. 
The  vulgar  pronunciation,  TM-ter,  is  one  extreme  to  be  avoided;  the  strong 
sound  of  tch  is  the  other.  In  passing  from  the  t  soimd  to  the  yu  sound, 
it  is  difficult  to  avoid  a  slight  touch  of  the  ch  sound,  save  by  a  special 
effort,  which  is  as  disagreeable  to  the  ear  as  it  is  unnatural  to  the  ormns 
of  speech. 

Note  a  few  common  errors  in  the  pronunciation  of  this  vowel : 
Do  not  say  smootch,  for  smutch ;  crooper,  for  crupper ;  gooms,  for 
gums ;  soople,  for  supple  ;  sich  or  sech,  for  such ;  colyimi,  for  col-imin  • 
diffikilt,  for  difficult ;  cul-in-ary,  for  cu-li-nary. 

THE    VOWEL   Y. 

This  letter,  when  used  as  a  vowel,  is  esentially  the  equivalent  of 
t,  Y  terminal  in  a  syllable  not  accented,  is  short  or  obscure.  In  my 
and  thy  it  is  ordinarily  and  properly  long.  In  familiar  discourse,  my,  when 
not  emphatic,  is  often  shortened  into  mi,  by  good  authority.  But  it 
should  never  be  pronounced  me^  with  e  long. 

THE   INDISTINCT   VOWELS. 

Incidental  reference  has  been  made  already  to  some  cases  in  which 

vowels  have  a  very  obscure  or  indistinct  sound,  when  not  accented. 

•Orthoepists  have  differed  very  much  in  their  attempts  to  indicate,  by 
marking,  the  precise  sound  or  power  of  these  vowels.  Webster  takes 
the  ground  that  the  attempts  made  by  earlier  orthoepists  to  accomplish 
this  end,  by  marks,  or  spelling  with  other  vowels,  have  produced  more 

confusion  than  they  have  saved.    Worcester  has  introduced  a  mark, a 

single   dot  beneath  the  letter,  —  to  denote  this  obscure  sound.     Mr. 
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W,  H.  Wells,  the  author  of  the  English  Grammar  bearing  his  name,  has 
written  several  articles,  with  the  design  of  showing  the  need  of  a  more 
definite  marking  for  each  unaccented  vowel. 

It  is  not  within  my  present  design  to  discuss  here  the  necessity  or 
practicability  of  doing  this.  The  character  and  amount  of  these  obscuri- 
ties will  be  learned  best  by  careful  attention  to  good  usage.  But  since 
this  is  true  of  all  matters  of  pronunciation,  it  is  no  sufficient  argument 
against  the  attempt  to  indicate  to  learners,  in  the  public  schools  and 
elsewhere,  how  such  unaccented  vowels  should  be  pronounced.  But  it 
is  very  important  for  pupils  to  understand  that  the  vowels  should  not 
have  their  full  and  distinct  utterance  in  all  places  in  which  they  occur. 
The  attempt,  on  the  part  of  some  persons,  to  follow  the  spelling  of  words 
very  exactly,  and  to  pronounce  every  vowel  with  its  distinct  sound,  gives 
to  their  speaking  or  reading  an  appearance  of  stiffness  or  affectation, 
which  is  very  unpleasant.  No  one,  however,  should  hesitate  to  use  a 
style  of  pronunciation  known  to  be  correct,  from  any  fear  of  being  re- 
garded as  affected  in  his  manner.  The  kind  of  error  to  which  I  allude 
may  be  illustrated  by  a  few  examples.  It  is  noticed  very  often  in  the 
manner  in  which  some  teachers  enounce  to  a  class  the  words  to  be  spelled. 
The  word  instructor  is  sometimes  pronounced  instructor,  with  the  sound 
of  0  distinctly  uttered.  If  this  syllable  were  spelled  er  instead  of  or^ — 
as  it  has  been  spelled  sometimes, — the  pronunciation  of  it  would  be  the 
same  as  now.  It  should  have  the  indefinite  or  Mr  sound,  whether  spelled 
or  or  er. 

The  word  interest  will  illustrate  the  same  error.  As  often  pronounced, 
the  e  of  the  last  syllable  is  made  painfully  distinct.  It  should  not  be 
emphasized,  of  course.  But  more  than  this,  it  should  not  be  made  so 
very  plain  as  to  compel  you  to  notice  that  the  vowel  is  e  instead  of  i.  Do 
not  say,  "  What  is  the  interest  of  ten  dollars?  "  but  leave  the  vowel  of  the 
last  syllable  elegantly  indefinite. 

The  adjective  delicate,  and  many  others  ending  in  ate,  should  not  be 
pronounced  with  the  a  distinctly  long.  Some  orthoepists  indicate  the 
proper  sound  of  this  termination  by  ket.  It  seems  to  be  unwise  to  hint 
that  the  sound  of  e  has  any  place  in  this  syllable.  An  obscure,  or  short- 
ened long  a,  is  better.  But  be  careful  not  to  give  the  sound  of  short  i, 
as  deli-kit.  The  management  of  such  words  is  a  delicate  matter,  requir- 
ing a  nice  ear  and  a  tutored  tongue. 

The  word  lenient  illustrates,  in  the  second  syllable,  a  very  large  class 
of  cases  in  which  the  i  is  essentially  equivalent  to  indistinct  short  e.  To 
be  sure,  the  sound  is  its  own  and  not  another  vowel's.  The  e,  i,  and  y  un- 
accented and  obscure,  are  not  distinguishable ;  and  any  attempt  to  discrim- 
inate between  them,  in  pronouncing  such  words,  smacks  of  pedantry. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  not  infer  that  a  careless  utterance  is  to 
be  encouraged.    Strive  for  that  which  is  correct  according  to  the  best 
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authorities,  and  be  clearly  distinct,  or  clearly  ob$CHre,  as  the  case  may  re- 
quire. 

COMBINED   VOWELS. 

Our  language  abounds  in  vowel  combinations,  so  various  and  peculiar, 
that  a  foreigner  finds  it  exceedingly  difficult  to  master  them.  Our  own 
children  meet  with  something  of  the  same  difficulty ;  and  even  children 
of  a  larger  growth  have  not  acquired  a  perfect  familiarity  with  their  pro- 
nunciation. 

DOUBLE    VOWELS. 

Aa  occurs  in  only  a  few  words  ;  as  in  the  scripture  names  Aa-ron  and 
Canoan,  in  the  first  of  which  it  is  equivalent  to  a  long  before  r,  and  in 
the  second,  to  a  short. 

Ee  is  very  common  in  English  words,  and  is  always  pronounced  like  a 
single  long  e, 

li  is  never  found  in  the  same  syllable. 

Oo  is  very  common.  The  sound  of  this  combination  is  the  same  as 
that  of  single  o  in  mate,  prove,  &c  But  in  certain  words  ending  in  d,  A, 
i,  &C.,  it  is  shorter,  like  u  in  /ulL  There  is  some  diversity  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  containing  this  double  o. 

The  longer  sound,  as  in  move,  should  be  given  to  mood,  food,  hoof,  roof, 
soon,  spoon,  whoop,  coop,  room,  broom. 

The  shorter  sound,  as  in  /hU,  should  be  given  to  book,  took,  hook,  look, 
stook,  shook,  rook,  brook,  crook,  cook  ;  good,  hood,  wood,  stood ;  foot,  wooL 

In  a  few  words,  authonties  are  divided  ;  but  a  majority  of  them  give 
the  long  sound  to  hoof  and  hoop,  and  the  short  sound  to  soot  and  nook. 

A  few  words  have  o  repeated,  but  separated  in  pronunciation.  Be 
careful  not  to  say  cocjp-erate  for  co-op-erate,  ooZ-ite  for  o-o-lite,  nor  Coot 
for  Co-OS, 

DIGRAPHS. 

Our  language  abounds  in  combinations  of  two  vowels,  which  at  the 
same  time  represent  but  ono  sound.  Hence  they  are  improperly  called 
diphthongs,  which  word  implies  a  double  sound.  "Webster,  following  Sher- 
idan, calls  these  combinations  digraphs,  or  double  characters.  They  rep- 
resent no  sound  different  from  those  of  the  single  vowels,  and  might  be 
all  thrown  away,  as  they  are  in  the  system  of  phonography,  without 
detriment  to  the  sounds  of  the  language. 

Ai  has  the  sound  of  long  a  in  hail,  sail,  gain,  vain,  and  most  other 
words.  In  plaid  and  raillery,  it  is  the  same  as  short  a.  In  said,  saith, 
again  and  against,  it  is  sounded  like  short  e.  In  aisle  it  is  the  same  as 
long  i,  and  in  certain,  mountain,  and  similar  terminations,  it  has  the  sound 
of  t  short.    Ai  before  r,  has  been  referred  to  under  o  before  re, 

Ae,  as  one  character,  is  found  in  only  a  few  words  of  Latin  origin,  and 
has  the  same  sound  which  e  would  have  in  the  same  place  ;  commonly 
long,  sometimes  short.  It  is  often  mispronounced  long  in  di-ctr-iais,  at- 
thetics,  and  Dcedaltts, 
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Ae,  written  separately,  should  not  be  confounded  with  the  preceding. 

They  occur  at  the  commencement  of  some  words,  but  constitute  sepa- 
rate syllables,  and  each  has  its  proper  sound  ;  as  in  a-e'-ri-al,  a'-er-o-naut, 
d-er-olite,  d-er-ate,  &c.  But  aerie  is  e-ry  according  to  Smart ;  e-ry  or  d-er-y 
according  to  Worcester,  and  d-er-y  or  e-ry,  according  to  Goodrich.  Bet- 
ter follow  the  analogy,  and  give  to  each  letter  its  separate  sound. 

Ao,  as  a  digraph,  is  found  in  only  the  word  gaol,  which  is  pronounced, 
and  more  commonly  written,  jail.  In  d-orist,  a-dr-ta,  &c.,  the  letters  be- 
long to  different  syllables. 

Au — like  aw — has  commonly  the  sound  of  broad  a  as  in  fall,  call,  &c. 
But  when  this  digraph  is  followed  by  n,  it  has,  in  most  words,  the  sound 
of  grave  a,  as  in  star.  Such  are  haunt,  launch,  gaunt,  aunt,  javmt,  flaunt, 
laundry,  taunt. 

Paunch  is  pronounced  by  Smart  like  launch, — by  Webster  and  Good- 
rich, pawnch,  while  Worcester  gives  it  either  way.  Vaunt  is  pronounced 
to  rhyme  with  aunt  by  Webster  and  Goodrich ;  vawnt,  by  Smart ;  either 
way  by  Worcester. 

Saunter  is  pronounced  by  some  orthoepists  as  if  written  saionter,  but 
the  best  authorities  give  it  with  the  grave  sound  as  in  aunt.  In  the 
word  gauge  it  is  long  a, — in  haiU-boy,  and  some  other  French  syllables 
it  is  long  0. 

Laurel  is  pronounced  by  Smart  and  Walker  as  if  written  with  a  short 
0, — lor-e\ ;  by  Webster  and  Goodrich,  lawrel ;  by  Worcester,  either  way. 
Let  us  follow  the  analogy.  The  same  may  be  said  of  latidamm,  which 
Smart  pronounces  lod-&num.  Worcester  prefers  laxod-a-num,  as  given 
by  Webster  and  Goodrich. 

Ay  is  simply  long  a,  except  in  quay,  which  is  ke,  and  in  says,  which  is 
sez.     In  the  names  of  the  days  it  is  indistinct,  as  Sundy,  Mondy. 

Ea.  The  most  common  sound  of  this  digraph  is  that  of  long  c  ;  as  in 
meal,  steal,  heat.  In  many  other  words  it  is  short,  as  in  dead,  head,  in- 
stead, &c.  In  lead,  the  verb,  it  is  long.  So  also  in  the  noun,  when  it 
signifies  taking  the  direction  ;  or  an  opening  in  the  ice,  or  a  vein  in  mining. 
In  lead,  a  metal,  it  is  short.     In  deaf,  it  is  long  or  short. 

In  some  words,  as  earth,  early,  heard,  &c.,  it  is  like  u  ;  in  others,  before 
r,  it  has  the  sound  of  ai  in  air,  as  wear,  bear,  pear,  stcear  ;  in  others,  that 
of  long  a,  as  steak,  break,  great.  In  heart,  hearken,  and  hearth,  it  is  grave 
a.  Be  very  careful  to  avoid  the  common  pronunciation  of  hearth,  as  if 
written  hurth.     It  is  harth. 

Ei  has  a  variety  of  sovmds.  Long  a  and  long  e  are  the  most  common. 
In  eight,  neighbor,  rein,  vein,  veil,  heinous,  feign,  &c.,  it  is  long  a  ;  in  re- 
ceive, deceit,  ceiling,  &c.,  it  is  long  e.  In  height  and  sleight,  it  has  the  sound 
of  long  *  ;  in  heifer,  that  of  short  e  ;  in  forfeit,  foreign,  surfeit,  and  sover- 
eign, that  of  short  i.  In  most  words  with  this  digraph,  there  is  not  much 
danger  of  error  in  the  pronunciation.  The  only  words  of  this  kind  which 
divide  good  usage,  are  either  and  neither,  and  leisure.    The  best  authori- 
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ties  all  pronounce  ei  in  leisure  like  long  e  /  Goodrich  and  Smart  at  the 
same  time  allowing  the  sliort  sound  of  e  to  be  in  good  use. 

In  either  and  neither,  the  ei  is  like  long  c,  according  to  Walker,  Smart, 
and  Worcester,  and  the  first  choice  of  Webster  and  Goodrich.  Smart 
says,  "  Usage,  as  well  as  regularity,  farors  the  sound  of  e  long  in  these 
two  words."  Why,  then,  shall  we  depart  from  all  analogy,  and  give  to 
these  words  the  sound  of  long  t  ?  Every  consideration  "  in  such  cases 
made  and  provided,"  favors  the  long-established  standard  pronimciation 
of  e-thur  and  ne-thur.  We  should  be  tempted  to  call  the  other  pronon- 
elation,  %-thur  and  m-thur,  an  affected  singularity,  but  that  some  very 
worthy  and  honest  friends  have  fallen  into  it, — probably  past  recovery  ! 

Eo  has  the  sound  of  long  o  in  yeoman  ;  long  e  in  people  ;  short  e  in 
jeopard,  leopard,  aDd/eoffer;  long  m  in  feod  and  feodal, — written  also  feud 
»nd  feudal.  In  pigeon  it  has  the  sound  of  in,  or  on  obscure  ;  which  latter 
is  the  better,  to  correspond  with  the  sound  of  the  same  digraph  in  the 
whole  class  of  words  ending  in  eon,  as  Burgeon,  luncheon,  bludgeon,  gudgeon. 

En  is  simply  long  u  as  in  feud  ;  and  etr  is  the  same  with  a  few  excep- 
tions, as  sew,  strew,  sewer,  in  which  it  has  the  sound  of  long  o. 

Ey  is  long  e  in  key,  and  ley — a  pasture. 

ASSOCIATE   EDITORS. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  proceedings  of  the  State  Association  that  the 
editor  asked  for  the  appointment  of  twelve  associates  in  the  editorial 
department  of  this  journal,  and  that  the  Association  granted  him  the 
privilege  of  selecting  them  from  their  entire  number !  We  have  already 
obtained,  from  half  the  twelve,  the  promise  to  serve  in  this  capacity. 
The  names  of  the  full  board  will  be  aimounced  in  the  January  issue.  It 
is  hoped  that  this  new  arrangement  will  stimulate  a  buger  number  of 
our  practical  educators  to  communicate  their  best  thoughts  for  our  pages. 
Our  list,  also,  needs  viaterial  strengthening,  to  enable  the  printer  to  do 
his  part  of  the  labor  required.  Will  our  Maine  teachers  aid  promptly, 
in  sustaining  their  own  journal  ?     Delinquents,  ahoy  ! 


ADJOURNED  MEETING. 
The  State  Teachers'  Association  adjourned  to  meet  at  Augusta  at  such 
^time  as  the  President  should  judge  most  suitable  and  convenient.  We 
learn  from  that  officer  that  the  last  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  in  January 
have  been  selected  as  the  time  for  the  adjourned  meeting.  The  usual 
railroad  facilities  will  be  obtained,  without  doubt.  Due  notice  of  place, 
and  the  programme  of  exercises,  will  be  announced  in  season.  Let  all 
teachers  and  sc  ool  officers,  who  can  do  so,  make  their  arrangements  to 
attend. 


The  cool  weather  is  quickening  the  ideas  of  our  contributors.  Sev- 
eral valuable  articles  are  on  hand,  waiting  the  issue  of  future  numbers. 
There  is  room  for  more  of  the  same  sort, — or  better. 
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THE  STATE  ASSOCIATION. 

The  fourth  annual  meeting  of  this  Association  met  in  Bangor  on  the 
afternoon  of  Monday,  November  24th,  and  continued  its  sessions  until 
Wednesday  noon.  The  gentleman  who  acted  as  Secretary,  Mr.  A.  P. 
Kelsey,  left  a  few  hours  before  the  final  adjournment,  and  his  records 
passed  into  other  hands,  with  the  promise  that  they  should  be  delivered 
to  the  proper  ofScer,  at  a  definite  time.  A  failure  to  meet  this  engage- 
ment deprives  us  of  an  official  report  for  this  month.  From  the  columns 
of  the  Portland  Advertiser  and  Press,  whose  publishers  had  the  enterprise 
to  send  a  reporter  to  Bangor  for  this  purpose,  we  copy  some  paragraphs, 
and  supply  a  few  items  from  our  own  recollection.  The  Advertiser  re- 
ports as  follows: 

At  3  o'clock,  Monday  afternoon,  the  Association  met  in  the  City  Hall, 
Bangor,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston  of  Gorham,  State 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  who  called  on  Kev.  Mr.  Phillips  of  Bucks- 
port  Seminary,"  to'  offer  prayer. 

On  motion.  Prof.  A.  P.  Kelsey  of  Farmington  was  appointed  Secre- 
tary pro  tern,  and  read  the  minutes  of  the  last  meeting.  All  friends  of 
education,  and  teachers  especially,  were  invited  to  join  the  Association. 
Messrs.  Kelsey  of  Farmington,  Ingersoll  of  Bangor,  and  Phillips  of  Bucks- 
port,  were  appointed  a  Committee  to  make  and  report  amendments  to 
the  Constitution. 

During  the  day,  representatives  were  present  from  Portland,  Bangor, 
Bath,  Lewiston,  Hampden,  Plymouth,  Holden,  Waterville,  Dixmont, 
Northeast  Dixmont,  East  Corinth,  Newport,  Newburgh,  Topsham,  En- 
field, Brunswick,  Hope,  Parsonsfield,  Dresden,  Hudson,  Readfield,  Farm- 
ington, Augusta,  Gorham,  Orono,  and  Ellsworth.  Charlestown,  Chelsea, 
and  Boston,  Mass. ;  Colebrook,  N.  H. ;  and  Philadelphia, — were  also  rep- 
resented. 

EVENING. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  Mv.  Johnson  of  Bangor,  and  an  address  of 
welcome  in  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  Bangor  was  made  by  the  Rev.  A. 
Battles,  who  represented  his  Honor,  the  Mayor,  necessarily  absent.  The 
discussion  of  the  question,  "  Who  is  I^esponsible  for  the  Failure  or  Suc- 
cess of  our  Schools  1"  was  participated  in  by  Messrs.  Moore  of  Water- 
ville, Kelsey  of  Farmington,  and  Battles  of  Bangor,  after  which  the  ques- 
tion was  laid  pY,er  for  future  debate. 

The  opening  lecture  was  then  delivered  by  Mr.  Weston  of  Gorham, 
on  "  The  War  as  Related  to  our  Educational  Affairs."  It  was  practical- 
ly, as  well  as  theoretically,  an  able  production,  and  we  report  a  few  of 
the  leading  ideas  thereof,  trusting  that  at  no  far  off"  day  the  public  may 
read  it  entire.     Addressing  the  teachers,  the  speaker  said: 

"  I  claim  for  you,  teachers,  that  no  profession  or  class  in  society  is  more 
intelligently  or  warmly  devoted  to  the  country's  good,  than  are  you 
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Others  may  be  more  conspicuous  in  patriotic  movements,  civil  or  milita- 
ry ;  but  there  are  none,  I  know,  whose  hearts  keep  time  and  tune  to  the 
music  of  liberty  and  the  Union,  more  gladly  and  truly  than  your  own. 
Indeed,  your  ranks  have  furnished  some  of  the  most  efficient  oflBcers  and 
privates  for  the  grand  army  which  is  now  pressing  the  rebel  hosts  to 
their  final  overthrow.  To  Caldwell  and  Shepard,  Chamberlain  and 
Whittlesey,  Fletcher,  Hobson,  Buck,  Loring,  Morrell,  and  Webster, — 
officers  in  command, — and  hundreds  of  others  in  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
unny,  transferred  from  our  teachers'  host — we  can  say  no  less  than  this  : 
God  speed  you  on  your  patriotic  mission.  For  your  State,  your  country, 
and  your  God ;  for  learning  against  ignorance,  for  liberty  and  law  against 
oppression  and  anarchy,  '  strike,  till  the  last  armed  foe  expires  ; '  or,  bet- 
ter, until  he  yields  his  traitorous  opposition  to  rightful  authority,  and 
returns  to  his  place  in  the  grand  old  Union  of  the  Fathers." 

[We  omit  the  reporter's  outline  of  this  lecture.] 

By  arrival  of  the  evening  train  from  the  west,  the  number  of  strangers 
in  attendance  was  increased  to  about  three  hundred,  and  the  esercises 
of  Tuesday  promised  much  of  eloquence  and  interest. 

TUESDAY    FORENOON. 

Prayer  was  qffwred  by  Rev.  L.  L.  Bowler  of  Orono.  The  Committee 
on  Music  reported  progress,  and  "  Old  Hundred  "  wa.s  sung.  A  committee 
to  report  officers  for  the  coming  year,  was  appointed  by  the  President ; 
viz.,  Messrs.  Kelsey  of  Farmington,  Woods  of  Gardiner,  Lyford  of  Water- 
ville,  Littlefield  of  Bangor,  and  Pickering  of  Portland. 

Mr.  J.  E.  Littlefield,  Principal  of  the  Ladies'  Select  School,  then  in- 
troduced a  class  from  his  school,  and  gave  the  Convention  a  specimen  of 
his  mode  of  teaching  grammar.  His  plan  is,  to  give  them  a  noun,  verb, 
or  other  part  of  speech,  which  the  Misses  introduce  into  sentences,  and 
then  parse.     Books  are  thrown  aside  for  the  most  part. 

In  the  absence  of  Dr.  N.  T.  True  of  Bethel,  Rev.  Dr.  Harris  of  Ban- 
gor delivered  a  lecture  on  "  Democratic  and  Aristocratic  Education,"  of 
which  we  present  a  synopsis. 

"  The  object  of  education  is  to  make  men.  When  election  day  comes, 
and  ballots  fall  over  the  land  like  snow  flakes,  how  'indispensable  it  is 
that  each  citizen  be  educated  and  know  the  whereof  and  wherefores  of 
his  government.  The  aristocratic  idea  educates  but  a  few  to  the  neglect 
of  the  many,  Anthony  Trollope,  in  picturing  student  life  at  Oxford, 
shows  the  incalculable  advantages  provided  for  the  collegiates,  while  the 
masses  are  deprived  of  them.  Our  colleges  are  of  a  different  character> 
^ving  the  many  and  few,  —  all,  equal  chances  and  advantages.  Aristo- 
cratic education  may,  for  a  time,  give  us  more  learned  men  than  that  of 
a  democratic  stamp.  Gov.  Berkley  of  Virginia  boasted,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  since,  that  common  schools  had  not  cursed  that  Stat^,  and 
hoped  that  they  never  might.     His  was  the  aristocratic  idea  of  educa-^ 
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tion,  of  which  itlie  present  rebellion  is  an  outgrowth.  Look  at  the  ad- 
vance, however,  which  general  intelligence  has  made  in  our  country  and 
others.  Two  hundred  years  ago,  books  in  folio  were  used,  the  idea  be- 
ing that  only  learned  ones  could  or  should  read.  The  prophecy  is  on 
record  that  in  one  hundred  years  hence,  books  will  not  be  used,  but  that 
the  public  will  depend  wholly  on  newspapers  for  instruction  and  amuse- 
ment. 

"  Public  taste,  however,  is  somewhat  corrupted  in  regard  to  reading 
matter,  and  novels  are  sadly  supplanting  the  substantial. 

"  Another  object  of  educating  the  people  is  to  honor  labor.  When 
Horace  Mann  was  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Educational  Board,  he 
ascertained  the  productiveness  of  educated  and  imeducated  labor,  and 
found  that  the  mill  boy  and  the  factory  girl,  able  to  read,  were  of  more 
service  to  the  corporation  than  the  ignorant." 

Two  Essays  were  then  read  on  "  School  Management ; "  one  by  James 
H.  Hanson,  the  other  by  Mr.  Pickering  of  Portland.  [The  excellent 
essays  of  Messrs.  Hanson  and  Pickering  will  be  published  in  the  Teach- 
er."— Ed.J 

Messrs.  Kelsey  of  Farmington,  Hanson  of  Portland,  and  Dun  ton  of 
Bath,  were  appointed  a  committee  to  consider  the  expediency  of  estab- 
lishing the  Maine  Teacher  as  the  organ  of  the  Association. 

AFTERNOON. 

Mr.  Tower  of  Bangor  introduced  a  class  in  arithmetic,  exhibiting  his 
mode  of  teaching  that  study. 

Prof.  Dunton  of  Bath  then  read  an  Essay  on  the  "  Duties  of  Parents, 
in  the  Intellectual  Education  of  their  Children." 

In  contemplating  intellectual  education,  three  classes  of  duty  present 
themselves  :  the  duty  of  the  parent,  teacher,  and  pupil.  On  the  first  the 
speaker  dwelt  at  length,  but  our  space  forbids  a  lengthy  report.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  it  was  not  a  whit  behind  any  preceding  essay. 

At  4  o'clock,  Prof.  Kelsey  of  Farmington  discussed  the  question,  "  How 
shall  School  Supervision  be  made  more  Efficient  1 "  The  subject  is  one 
of  general  interest,  and  was  treated  with  much  ability. 

TUESDAY    EVENING. 

The  evening's  exercises  opened  with  an  admirable  address  by  Hon. 
Noah  Woods  of  Gardiner,  on  the  question,  "  How  shall  the  Supervision 
of  Schools  be  made  more  Efficient  ?  "  He  reviewed  the  district  agency 
system,  considering  it  an  incubus  on  school  prosperity.  Where  agents 
are  empowered  to  employ  teachers,  and  manage  the  school  affairs  of  their 
districts,  there  are  liable  to  be  poor  selections  and  petty  feuds.  Besides, 
each  man  in  the  district  is  a  candidate  for  the  agency,  and  expects  the 
berth  in  the  course  of  a  year  or  two.  This  rotation  in  office  gives  a  new 
agent  every  year,  and  this  must  of  necessity  be  an  injury  to  real  and 
permanent  progress.  Let  the  superintending  school  committee  have  the 
selection  of  teachers,  and  we  have  a  system  and  schools  to  be  relied  on. 
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Prof.  Moses  Lyford  of  Waterville  College  was  tiien  introdaced,  and 
gave  a  lecture  on  the  "  Methods  in  Education,"  It^was  an  admirable 
production.  ^, 

The  Committee  on  the  Maine  Teacher  reported  the  following  resolres  : 

Resolvtd,  That  the  Maine  Teacher  be  formally  adopted  as  the  organ  of  this  As- 
sociation. 

Retolctd,  That  the  State  Saperintendent  be  requested  to  continae  to  act  as  ed- 
itor. 

Betolced,  That  the  request  of  the  State  Superintendent,  to  have  a  corps  of  twelve 
associate  editors  appointed,  be  granted. 

Beiolved,  That  the  State  Superintendent  be  requested  to  choose  such  associates. 

Resolttd,  That  it  shall  be  the  duty  of  each  associate  editor  to  furnish,  during  the 
year,  at  least  two  original  articles,  and  such  selections  as  he  may  think  proper. 

The  adopted  standing  resolutions  are : 

Firsl^  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  Secretary  to  correspond  with  the  oflScers  of 
other  educational  associations,  and  to  compile  from  the  reports  of  school  officers, 
appropriate  facts,  and  from  the  information  thus  obtained,  to  present  a  report  on 
the  educational  progress  during  the  year  preceding  the  meeting  of  the  Association. 
This  report  to  follow  the  opening  address  of  the  President. 

Second,  The  officers  chosen  at  any  annual  meeting  shall  officiate  at  the  meeting 
next  thereafter. 

Prof.  Briggs  of  Bowdoin  College  favored  the  audience  with  an  essay 
on  "  Eloquence,"  and  declaimed  "  The  Raven,"  much  to  their  acceptance. 

WEDNESDAY. 

The  Secretary  being  absent,  A.  C.  Stilphen  of  Dresden  was  chosen 
Secretary  pro  tern.    The  Convention  then  opened  with  singing.     This 
was  followed  by  a  discussion  of  the  modes  of  teaching  reading,  in  which 
Messrs.  Littlefield,  Tower,  Patch,  and  Wilder,  of  Bangor ;  Dunton,  of. 
Bath :  Lane,  of  Yarmouth  ;  Lamb,  of  Waterville  ;  Parsons,  of  Portland, 
Ind. ;  Bacon,  of  Charlcstown,  Mass. ;  Phillips  and  Emery,  of  Bucksport 
Andrews,  of  Searsport  j  Thayer,  ,of  South  Paris ;  Dame,  of  Read6eld 
Kimball,  of  Orono ;  Noble,  of  Augusta ;  Houghton,  of  Melrose,  Mass. 
and   Brett,  of  Paris,   participated.     By  request  of  the  President,  Mr, 
John  F.  Rich  of  Portland  read  Tennyson's  Lodore,  and   Longfellow's 
Laimch,  to  illustrate  an  important  principle  of  pronunciation. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  on  Officers  was  read  and  adopted,  as 
follows : 

0FFICEK8 : 

Prtsident : — Edwabd  P.  Westox  of  Gorham. 

Vice  Presidents :  —  .\ndroscoggin,  0.  B.  Cheney,  Lewiston;  Aroostook,  A.  Q. 
Bandall,  Honlton;  Cumberland,  E.  C.  Wentworth,  Portland;  Franklin,  J.  R.  Eaton, 
Wilton;  Hancock,  J.  B.  Crawford,  Bucksport;  Kennebec,  J.  W.  Lamb,  Waterville; 
Knox,  T.  B.  Osgood,  Rockland;  Lincoln,  James  J.  Taylor,  Newcastle;  Oxford, 
A.  C.  Herrick,  Hebron;  Penobscot,  R.P.  Bucknam,  Bangor;  Piscataquis,  E.  Flint, 
Foxcroft;  Sagadahoc,  A.  G.  Ham,  Bath;  Somerset,  Hon.  S.  Cobum,  Skowhegan 
Waldo,  R,  A.  Rideout,  Belfast;  Washington,  W.  J.  Corthell,  Calais;  York,  A.G 
Stockin,  Berwick. 
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Executive  Committee  .'—Androscoggin,  A.  K.  P.  Knowlton,  Lewiston ;  Aroostook, 
A.  Q.  Randal],  Houlton;  Cumberland,  J.  H.  Hanson,  Portland;  Franklin,  A.  P. 
Kelsey,  Farmington ;  Hancock,  J.  C.  Abbott,  Castlne ;  Kennebec,  H.  P.  Torsey,  Read- 
field;  Knox,  D.  D.  Beveridge,  Thomaston;  Lincoln,  E.  W.  Murray,  Dresden;  Ox- 
ford, Geo.  Barrows,  Fryeburg;  Penobscot,  J.  E.  Littlefield,  Bangor;  Sagadahoc, 

S.  P.  Graves,  Bath;  Somerset,   C.  W.  Fisher, ;  Waldo,  Eben   Knowlton, 

Montville ;  Washington,  J.  G.  Milliken,  Cherryfield ;  York,  Horace  Piper,  Bidde- 
ford. 

Secretary: — A.  P.  Kelsey,  Farmington. 

A  discussion  here  followed,  on  the  "  Duty  of  the  State  to  provide  for 
the  better  education  of  its  Teachers,"  commenced  by  Hon.  Noah  Woods 
of  Gardiner,  and  continued  by  Rev.  Solomon  Adams  of  Boston,  Mass., 
J.  E.  Littlefield  of  Bangor,  and  the  President,  in  favor  of  Normal  Schools. 

Resolutions  were  offered  and  passed,  expressive  of  thanks  for  the  hos- 
pitality of  Bangor,  and  the  railroads,  and  recognizing  and  appreciating  the 
enterprise  and  interest  shown  by  the  Portland  Advertiser  and  Press,  in 
securing  a  report  of  the  daily  doings  of  the  Convention. 

Voted,  That  when  this  Association  adjourns,  it  be  to  meet  at  the  call  of  the  Pres- 
ident, in  January  or  February  next,  at  Augusta. 

The  motion  to  adjourn  to  Augusta  was  made  by  Hon.  N.  Woods  of 
Gardiner,  who  expressed  the  desire  that  the  Association  should  meet  at 
the  Capital,  while  the  Legislature  is  in  session.  Mr.  Woods  is  a  member 
of  the  Senate,  and  a  well  known  friend  of  popular  education. 

We  risk  nothing  in  the  assertion  that  the  exercises  of  the  Association 
at  this  annual  meeting  were  of  great  interest  and  profit  to  all  those  who 
attended. 


Bloom  in  Winter.  —  Flowers  are  to  us  most  desirable  when  they 
flaunt  their  beauties  in  the  face  of  winter.  We  congratulate  our  lady 
friends,  as  we  pass  the  city  mansion  or  the  cottage  in  the  country,  whose 
means  and  conveniences  enable  them  to  present  a  window  full  of  winter 
plants  in  bloom,  or  otherwise,  for  home  delight  and  the  public  pleasure* 
To  those  who  are  contemplating  the  enjoyment  of  this  winter  luxury  in 
their  own  homes, — if  not  yet  supplied, — we  commend  the  assortment  of 
Mr.  W.  S.  Ward,  whose  green-house  is  between  this  city  and  Woodford's 
Corner.  He  is  a  fijie  culturist,  and  will  treat  his  customers,  in  summer 
or  winter,  to  any  variety,  at  low  prices. 

We  would  remind  "  Omega,"  and  other  correspondents,  that  our  rule 
requires  the  names  of  the  writers  before  we  can  properly  publish  their 
articles. 

Brigadier  General  Caldwell,  our  former  mathematical  editor,  was 
wounded  in  three  places,  not  dangerously,  in  the  late  terrible  battle  of 
Fredericksburg. 

Captain  Hutchins,  killed  in  the  same  battle,  was  a  Maine  teacher, 
late  Principal  of  the  Winthrop  Academy,  and  a  recent  graduate  of  Bow- 
doin. 
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THE  AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE. 

A  LETTER  TO  GOVERNOR  COBURN  AND  THE  LKGISLATCRE  ELECT. 

Gentlemen :  —  It  is  matter  of  congratulation  that  amid  the  pressing 
war  duties  devolved  upon  Congress  at  its  last  session,  time  was  found  to 
mature  and  enact  so  many  measures  of  public  utility  in  the  interests  of 
peace.  Among  these  is  the  act  to  provide  for  agricultural  and  scientific 
education  in  the  several  States  of  the  Union.  By  this  act,  a  grant  of 
public  lands,  equal  to  thirty  thousand  acres  for  each  member  of  Congress 
under  the  new  apportionment,  is  made  to  each  State  which  shall  accept 
it  with  the  annexed  conditions,  within  two  years  from  the  dateof  the 
President's  signature,  July  2,  1862.  To  secure  the  benefits  of  this  ap- 
propriation, action  must  be  taken  by  the  Legislature.  As  the  time  for 
the  commencement  of  the  session  approaches,  it  is  well  that  the  subject 
be  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  people  and  their  representatives. 

VALUE  or   THE  APPROPRIATION. 

Under  the  new  apportionment  we  have  seven  members  of  Congress, — 
five  Representatives  and  two  Senators, — which  give,  as  our  portion  of  this 
magnificent  grant,  two  hundred  and  ten  thousand  acres.  The  nominal 
value  of  these  lands  is  .§1.25  per  acre,  or'  S262.500  in  the  aggregate. — 
Supposing  the  whole  to  be  worth  but  one  dollar  per  acre,  we  have  the 
sum  of  .§210,000,  ten  per  cent,  of  which  may  be  expended  for  building 
sites  and  experimental  farms.  The  remainder  is  to  be  funded  in  the 
securest  manner  ;  the  interest  only  to  be  used  for  the  support  of  the 
college  or  colleges,  which  may  be  put  in  operation. 

Allowing  for  any  contingencies  which  may  arise,  if  we  estimate  the 
entire  fund  at  .§200,000,  and  deduct  ten  per  cent,  for  sites  and  farms,  we 
have  §180,000  to  be  invested.  Suppose  this  to  yield  an  interest  of  five 
per  cent.,  the  minimum  {contemplated  by  the  act,  we  shall  have  an  an- 
nual income  of  §9,000  with  which  to  conduct  the  operations  of  the 
college. 

THE    GRAND    PURPOSE. 

The  leading  purpose  for  which  this  appropriation  is  made,  is  declared 
to  be  "  to  teach  such  branches  of  learning  as  are  related  to  agriculture 
andthe  mechanic  arts,*' — '•'  without  excluding  other  scientific  and  clas- 
sical studies,  and  including  military  tactics."  The  clause  providing  that 
the  course  of  instruction  shall  not  be  limited  to  agricultural  and  me- 
chanic studies,  is  a  very  wise  one.  Thus  restricted,^it  would  have  failed 
to  confer  upon  the  community  the  full  benefits  of  which  it  is  capable.  On 
the  basis  now  provided, — in  the  pecuniary  fund,  and  in  the  liberal  coarse 
of  study  which  may  be  adopted,  —  we  may  build  up  an  institution  of 
which  the  State  may  bo  proud,  and  in  the  benefits  of  which  her  poorest 
sons  may  rejoice. 

THE    NORMAL    ELEMENT. 

The  branches  to  be  taught  in  the  agricultural  college  will  include  those. 
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required  in  our  best  normal  schools  ;  and  the  class  of  young  men  most 
likely  to  resort  to  the  one  are  precisely  those  who  need  the  advantages 
of  the  other.  Our  intelligent  and  well-educated  farmers,  at  least  during 
the  years  of  their  younger  manhood,  are  some  of  the  most  reliable  and 
eflScient  teachers  of  our  winter  schools.  And  even  to  those  who  would 
not  be  interested  in  matters  of  practical  teaching,  the  study  of  didactics, 
— the  science  and  art  of  teaching,  —  would  be  of  incalculable  value.  It 
is  quite  as  true  of  men  in  other  walks  of  life, — in  farming  and  the  trades, 
— that  they  "  know  more  than  they  can  tell."  I  am  not  now  speaking 
of  that  other  class  who  can  tell  a  great  deal  more  than  they  know  ! 
The  power  to  make  clear  and  intelligiljle  statements,  —  to  present  any 
subject  in  such  a  way  that  a  child  can  understand  it,  is  an  attainment  as 
valuablejas  it  is  rare.  There  is  good  reason,  then,  in  this  general  consid- 
eration, and  better  reason  in  ourjpressing  need  of  a  State  Normal  School, 
that  the  course  of  instruction  in  the  proposed  agricultural  college  shall 
include  a  department  of  didactics. 

Instruction  in  military  tactics,  —  required  by  the  act,  —  will  not  be 
amiss ;  especially  if  there  shall  be  included  in  the  study  the  science  of 
turning  swords  into  plowshares  and  spears  into  pruning  hooks ;  a  science 
peculiarly  appropriate  to  an  agricultural  course. 

THE   COST    TO   THE   STATE. 

It  was  probably  a  well-considered  feature  of  the  act,  that  no  part  of 
the  appropriation  can  be  used  for  the  erection  of  buildings  for  the  pro- 
posed college.  In  the  establishment  of  institutions  of  learning,  there 
have  been  too  many  examples  of  improvident  expenditure  for  mere  ex- 
ternals, leaving  but  little  means  for  the  weightier  matters  appertaining 
thereto.  To  guard  against  danger  from  this  source,  the  act  provides 
wisely,  if  not  conveniently^  that  the  State  shall  incur  the  expense  of 
erecting  or  otherwise  securing  the  necessary  buildings.  This  will  prob- 
ably be  urged  as  an  objection  .  to  accepting  the  grant.  A  wise  policy, 
however,  will  not  long  weigh  the  expenditure  of  a  few  thousand  dollars 
for  this  purpose  against  the  magnificent  donation  thus  placed  within  our 
reach.  If  the  State  should  hesitate,  in  these  times  of  pressure,  to  make 
the  necessary  appropriation  for  the  erection  of  new  buildings,  there  are 
other  methods  still  open  to  us.  Of  the  literary  institutions  now  in  op- 
eration, there  are  several  which  would  be  very  ready  to  offer  the  use  of 
their  buildings  for  this  purpose. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  the  Legislature  will  deliberate  wisely,  and 
decide  firmly  to  pursue  such  a  course  as  will  secure  the  highest  advan- 
tages of  the  contemplated  measure,  without  regard  to  local  feeling  or 
sectional  or  institutional  interests. 

The  war  is  not  for  always.  Peace  with  her  nobler  pursuits  will  re- 
turn to  us.  We  shall  ne»d  the  best  possible  agencies  to  develop  our  re- 
sources and  to  train  our  people  to  the  largest  intelligence  and  truest 
patriotism ;  and  we  should  hail  with  pleasure  the  prospect  and  the  prom- 
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ise  of  new  facilities  by  which  the  masses  of  our  population  may  acquire 
the  scientific  and  practical  education  so  essential  to  our  highest  prepress 
as  a  great  people. 

Not  doubting  that  the  incoming  State  Government,  like  that  which 
is  about  to  retire,  will  cherish  the  educational  interests  of  the  State,  and 
add  to  thtir  eflBciency  as  much  as  in  them  lies, 
I  am,  gentlemen. 

Tours  very  respectfully, 

Edw.  p.  "Weston, 
Superintendent  of  Schools. 


CENTEE-TABLE. 


Lectukes  05  Moral  Sciexce,  Delivered  before  the  Lowell  Institute,  Boston. — 
By  Mark  Hopkins,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.,  President  of  WiUiams  College.  Boston:  Goold 
&  Lincoln. 

No  higher  human  authority  and  no  more  fitting  style  of  presentation 
can  such  a  subject  find  than  that  of  Dr.  Hupkins.  No  class  of  persons 
need  more  to  have  correct  and  well  settled  ideas  on  moral  subjects,  than 
those  who  are  the  appointed  guardians  of  other  minds.  We  advise  every 
teacher  to  place  this  volume  in  his  library,  and  its  contents  in  his  head 
and  heart.  For  sale  by  H.  Packard. 
The  Ameeicas  Jourxal  of  Edccatiox,  edited  by  Henry  Barnard,  LL.  D. 

We  learn  from  our  contemporaries  that  the  December  No.  is  out.  We 
shall  be  glad  to  notice  its  contents  when  our  copy  reaches  us. 

Harper's  Monthly,  for  December,  opens  with  a  fine  Thanksgiving 
Poem,  entitled  "  Waiting  for  the  Children,^''  and  finely  illustrated.  "  Po- 
land  under  Ground,''^  with  illustrations  of  salt-working,  is  an  instructive 
sketch  of  mining  life  and  operations.  "  Gas  and  Gas-making  "  is  a  lighter 
subject,  made  easy  to  comprehend  by  the  full  description  and  picturing 
here  given.  Other  articles,  "  too  numerous  to  mention,"  filled  with  in- 
struction and  amusement,  make  up  a  rich  number  of  this  living  magazine. 

Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine  occupies  a  place  in  our  periodical  lit- 
erature which  no  other  monthly  attempts.  Mr.  W.  B.  Dana,  the  pres- 
ent proprietor,  has  all  the  tastes  and  facilities  necessary  to  the  editing 
of  such  a  work.  "  The  Federal  Finances  Examined,"  "  The  Advanced 
Value  of  Gold,"  «  The  California-China  Trade,"  "  Statistics  of  Agricul- 
ture," &c.,  are  titles  of  articles  in  this  number.  The  business  man,  and 
the  politician,  in  the  better  sense,  need  just  such  a  magazine. 

Lewis's  Gymnastic  Monthly. — We  have  three  numbers  at  once  of 
the  Doctor's  entertaining  and  valuable  Monthly  Gymnast.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  author  knows  no^abatement  in  the  good  work  which  he  is 
accomplishing  for  '<  the  young  and  rising  generation."  We  send  it  with 
the  Teacher  for  §1.50  per  annum. 
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The  Att-antic's first  article,  "  The  Procession  of  the  Flowers,"  by  Rev. 
T.  B.  Higginson,  now  colonel  in  the  army,  suggests  the  strange  contrasts 
in  which  a  versatile  man's  life  and  thought  may  be  found  within  the 
course  of  a  few  months.  Sure  it  seems,  that  a  person  of  the  writer's  fine 
culture  would  not  be  found  among  the  carnage  and  confusion  of  war, 
but  from  the  promptings  of  a  noble  patriotism.  "  Life  in  the  Open  Air," 
by  Theodore  Winthrop,  is  a  continuance  of  his  ramble  in  Northern 
Maine ;  Katahdin  forming  the  center  of  the  picture.  "  A  Woman"  is  a 
tender  and  graceful  story  of  the  war.  The  "  Reviews  and  Literary  No- 
tices "  contain  well-considered  notes  and  comments  upon  recent  works. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine — The  leading  engraving  for  this  month 
is,  "  In  Time  of  War," — a  youthful  mother  regarding,  with  sad  and  ten- 
der thoughtfulness,  the  child  that  leans  against  her  knee.  Opposite  this, 
is  "  The  Shower,"  a  group  of  children  making  their  way  from  school,  in 
the  vain  attempt  to  find  shelter  under  one  umbrella.  The  fashion  cuts, 
of  course,  are  a  la  mode,  and  the  fancy  work  in  the  latest  style.  The 
contents  of  Arthur's  Magazine  are  always  of  a  high  literary  and  moral 
tone,  worthy  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  family.  No  better  invest- 
ment can  be  made  of  two  dollars,  than  to  send  it  to  Mr.  Thurston,  and 
get  Arthur  and  the  Maine  Teacher  for  the  price  of  the  magazine  alone. 

Willson's  School  Charts.  —  We  cannot  forbear  to  call  attention 
again  to  these  admirable  helps  to  primary,  and  even  higher  school  instruc- 
tion. They  surpass  all  previous  efforts  in  that  direction.  See  advertise- 
ment. 

Harper's  Weekly,  with  its  full  illustrations,  portraits  of  distinguished 
persons,  and  battle  scenes,  is  one  of  the  indispensable  journals  of  current 
history.    It  is  very  cheap  at  ^3  a  year  with -the  Maine  Teacher. 

The  Sunday  School  Teacher's  Miniature  Diary  and  Almanac 
FOR  1863. — This  convenient  and' beautiful  little  Annual  is  sent  free  to 
any  Superintendent  or  Teacher  in  the  United  States,  on  receipt  of  a 
stamp  to  prepay  the  postage.  Send  for  a  copy  to  J.  0.  Garrigues  &  Co., 
148  S.  4th  Street,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

The  Day-School  Bell. — This  valuable  Singing  Book  for  youth  can 
be  had  at  the  Maine  Teacher  Office,  Portland,  for  20  cents,  or  ^15  per 
hundred.    Single  copies  sent  by  mail,  postage  paid,  on  receipt  of  20  cts. 

The  Sunday  School  Times  is  a  medium  of  correspondence  between 

Superintendents  and  Teachers  of  Sabbath  Schools  all  over  the  country. 

Send  for  a  sample  copy.    Address  J.  C.  Garrigues  &  Co.,  Philadelphia, 

Pa. 

. ■^•^i 

Mathematical  for  this  number  crowded  out  by  the  proceedings  of 

the  State  Convention. 
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Volume  V.  JANXJAXtY,   1863.  Number  T. 

THE  TWO  CAMPS. 

DEDICATED   TO  THE    SOLDIERS   OF  KAIirB. 

Down  by  the  Rappahannock's  tide, 
Our  hosts  are  camped  on  either  side  ; 
A  thousand  heroes  in  their  graves, — 
A  hundred,  thousand  living  braves. 

Ho !  to  the  host  of  noble  dead, 
To  doom,  and  not  to  victory  led  ; 
A  nation's  grateful  heart  shall  keep 
The  hallowed  soil  wherein  ye  sleep. 

Ho !  to  the  Kving  host,  that  camps 
In  mid- December's  cold  and  damps, 
With  brave  hearts  waiting  but  the  word 
To  strike  your  tents  and  draw  the  sword ; 

Vanguard  of  Freedom  and  the  Right, 
A  moment  baffled  in  the  fight, 
Still  bear  your  glorious  banners  high, 
Inscribed  with  "  God  and  Liberty  !" 

By  the  old  blood  the  fathers  shed. 
By  the  fresh  graves  of  comrades  dead, 
By  the  Eternal's  helping,  swear, 
Like  heroes  bom  to  do  and  dare, 

That  the  old  flag  those  fathers  gave, 
O'er  every  State  redeemed  shall  wave  ; 
And  eyes  that  saw  not,  yet  shall  see 
Each  ttar  a  blase  of  Liberty  ! 
QoBHAM,  Dec.  1862.  e.  p.  w. 
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A  MOENING  AT  SCHOOL.    NO.  2. 

EXTRACTS    PROM    AN   ESSAY   READ    BEFORE    THE    LATE   TEACHERS*    CON- 
VENTION,   AT    BANGOR. 

It  is  not  claimed  that  reading  should  be  the  first  recitation  of 
the  morning  —  but  it  is  recommended  that  it  be  a  morning  rath- 
er than  an  afternoon  exercise.  Perhaps  the  best  time  of  day  for 
reading  in  school  is  directly  after  the  morning  recess  —  the  stom- 
ach is  clear,  the  lungs  have  just  taken  a  turn  of  fresh  air,  the 
whole  system  has  been  invigorated  by  short  and  lively  exercise. 
Other  things  being  equal,  scholars  are  more  animated  at  this 
hour  than  they  are  at  any  time  of  the  day  after  this  hour  —  and 
animation  is  essential  to  good  reading. 

The  hour  least  favorable  for  reading  is  that  immediately  fol- 
lowing dinner,  and  for  reasons  too  well  understood  to  need  men- 
tioning. And  here  I  desire  to  put  in  a  claim  for  more  attention 
to  Reading  and  Spelling.  It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  find  a  boy 
pushed  on  into  Proportion,  English  Analysis,  Physical  Geogra- 
phy, and  pei'haps.  Natural  Philosophy  and  Physiology,  who  can- 
not read  an  ordinary  paragraph  intelligibly.  These  things  may 
be  done  in  their  time  and  place,  and  the  other  may  not  be  left 
undone  without  censurable  negligence  on  the  part  of  somebody. 
What  is  said  of  reading  may  be  doubled  in  regard  to  spelling. 
Instruction  in  this  branch  is  facilitated  and  made  interesting  by 
two  methods  of  recitation.  First,  the  t)ld-fa8hioned  spelling  les- 
son from  the  spelling-book,  with  this  improvement, — Pronuncia- 
tion as  well  as  Orthography  should  receive  particular  attention  : 
it  will  then  be  found  to  be  a  great  aid  to  reading.  The  words  to 
be  spelled  should  be  pronounced  by  a  member  of  the  class,  not 
previously  notified  of  acting  as  monitor  :  each  will  strive  to  be 
ready  for  this  part.  It  will  be  found  to  greatly  improve  the 
enunciation  of  most  scholars.  It  will  require  some  patience  at 
first ;  they  will,  however,  soon  learn  the  force  and  precision  nec- 
essary to  be  understood,  and  among  other  benefits,  will  learn 
something  of  the  art  of  teaching. 

Second.  A  single  paragraph  of  the  reading  lesson  is  selected, 
from  which  a  limited  number  of  words  is  to  be  spelled  in  writ- 
jug.  They  are  dictated  by  the  teacher,  and  written  on  slates  by 
each  scholar.  The  teacher  now  takes  one  of  the  slates,  the  rest 
are  exchanged,  no  one  holding  his  own.    The  words  are  spelled 
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by  as  many  different  scholars,  errors  marked  by  a  cross.  The 
spelling  done,  all  who  find  errors,  stand,  report  the  number,  what 
they  are,  and  who  made  them.  The  slates  are  returned,  errors 
corrected  and  again  examined. 

The  teacher  should  not  fail  to  take  one  of  the  slates ;  it  will 
give  him  the  opportunity  to  detect  any  deception  without  betray- 
ing suspicion  of  it.  For  instance :  if  two  have  agreed  to  report 
"  all  right "  when  there  are  errors,  having  done  so  for  two  or 
three  successive  lessons,  the  teacher  calls  for  one  and  then  the ' 
other  of  these  slates,  exposes  the  deception,  and  in  a  little  while 
prevents  it.  Both  these  methods  should  be  daily  exercises.  The 
repeated  blunders  in  orthography  admonish  us  in  this  respect. 

Now  for  the  Reading. 

The  perfection  of  Reading,  the  object  and  aim  of  all  elocu- 
tionary training,  is  illustrated  in  the  first  pulpit  effort  of  which 
we  have  any  account.  "  And  Ezra  the  scribe  stood  upon  a  pul- 
pit of  wood.  And  Ezra  opened  the  book  in  the  sight  of  all  the 
people,  and  read  in  the  book,  in  the  law  of  God,  distinctly,  and 
gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  under  stand  i\iQ  reading."  Who 
could  accomplish  more  by  reading  ?  \Mio  would  be  content  to 
do  less  ?  To  attain  this  degree  in  the  art,  the  reader  must  him- 
self comprehend  the  sense  before  he  can  impart  it  by  tone  and  in- 
flection. 

"VVe  have  before  us  no  trifling  task  if  we  would  teach  all  our 
class  to  read  passably  well.  The  habits  of  defective  articulation,  * 
of  careless,  senseless  muttering,  with  many,  must  be  corrected. 
In  almost  every  class  there  will  be  some  who  read  in  dull  mono- 
tone, —  to  whose  minds  the  language  conveys  no  thought,  and 
from  whose  lips  no  thought  is  expressed. 

If  we  would  awaken  in  these  an  idea  of  expression,  we  must 
present  to  their  minds  something  so  sharp  that  they  cannot  fail 
to  "  see  it.^^  K  northing  of  the  kind  is  in  the  Reader  used,  let  it 
be  written  on  the  black-board  —  read  by  the  teacher  —  repeated 
by  the  class  in  concert,  afterwards  by  individual  scholars  —  al- 
ways including  those  for  whose  special  benefit  the  thing  is  done, 
without  betraying  to  the  class  that  it  is  anything  more  than  a  di- 
version. 

Take  this  couplet  from  Dean  Swift, 

"  You  beat  your  pate  and  fancy  wit  will  come, 
Knock  as  you  will,  there's  nobody  at  home." 
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Or  this, 

•'  The  verses,  friend,  which  thou  hast  read  are  mine  ; 
But  as  thou  readest  them,  they  may  pass  for  thine." 

Or  this, 

"  Swans  sing  before  they  die,  'twere  no  bad  thing 
Should  certain  persons  die  before  they  sing." 

If  from  any  obtuseness  the  point  is  not  detected  in  either  of 
these,  you  may  risk  the  following, 

"  Jack,  eating  rotten  cheese,  did  say 

Like  Samson,  I  my  thousands  slay ; 
*  Yes,'  cried  a  wag,  '  indeed  you  do, 

And  with  the  selfsame  weapon  too.'  " 

The  dullest  scholar  will  be  amused,  interested,  and  equally  as- 
tonished and  delighted  to  find  himself  varying  his  tone  and  giv- 
ing expression  to  a  single  paragraph.  His  mind  once  convicted 
of  the  truth  that  written  language  is  used  to  convey  thought, 
and  reading  is  the  expression  of  thought,  an  important  point 
is  gained. 

With  patience  and  perseverance  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  he 
may  have  the  pleasure  of  hearing  each  of  his  scholars  read  dis- 
tinctly,  and  give  the  sense,  and  cause  them  to  understand  the 
reading. 


«  ^«^  > 


PAMILIAR   EXERCISES   FROM   THE  BOOK  OF 
,  NATURE. 

Teacher.  Boys,  we  have  not  had  a  familiar  exercise  for  some 
time.  I  have  brought  in  this  object,  and  we  will  see  what  we 
can  find  to  say  about  it.     What  are  you  smiling  about,  James  ? 

James.  I  don't  think  we  can  say  much  about  that  little  piece 
of  rock  :  we  all  know  what  that  is. 

Teacher.  Perhaps  not, —  we  will  see ;  but  you  must  not  judge 
an  object  by  its  size.  This  piece  of  stone  is  a  fragment  from  a 
rock  weighing  about  twenty  pounds,  which  I  found  in  afield  last 
summer.  Here,  John,  take  this  piece,  and  see  what  you  can  tell 
us  about  it. 

John.  All  I  can  tell  is  that  it  is  a  grayish-colored,  hard  stone ; 
two  sides  of  it  are  rough,  the  others  nearly  smooth. 

Teacher.  Examine  it  closely,  particularly  the  rough  sides. 

Johti.  There  are  some  prints  that  look  like  shells. 
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James.  They  can't  be  shells,  in  a  rock,  away  out  here  in  the 

country. 

Teacher.  But  they  are  impressions  of  shells. 

James.  How  did  they  get  there  ? 

Teacher.  That  is  the  question.  Now  I  will  endeavor  to  give 
you  the  particulars  in  regard  to  this.  It  is  a  fragment  of  stone 
called  the  Oriskany  sandstone,  and  came  from  a  bed  of  that  stone 
found  in  the  northern  part  of  Maine,  around  the  head-waters  of 
the  Penobscot.  The  impressions  are  of  the  shells  of  marine  an- 
imals, which,  in  decaying,  left  their  forms  indelibly  moulded  in 
what  was,  at  one  time,  soft  and  plastic  material.  In  the  language 
of  another,  "  They  tell  of  a  period  far  back,  when  that  rock  was 
a  soft  bed  of  the  ocean,  a  home  for  shell  fish  and  other  marine 
animals ;  they  tell  of  another  period  when  there  was  an  upheaval, 
and  their  bed  was  thrown  up,  and  the  soft  ooze  of  the.  ocean  flow 
became  hardened  into  rock,  imprisoning  and  embalming  the  re- 
mains of  the  animal  and  vegetable  life  it  contained ;  they  tell 
also  of  another  period  when  there  was  an  irruption  of  the  sea, 
and  its  floods  swept  over  the  surface  of  these  rocks,  and  its  ice 
embraced  them  with  the  strong  grasp  of  winter ;  of  another  pe- 
riod, when  the  throne  of  the  frost  king  was  shaken,  and  the  ice- 
bergs broke  up  and  started  ofi"  southerly,  holding  on  to  the 
boulders  and  fragments  of  rock  where  they  had  rested,  and  let- 
ting go  of  them  as  the  approaching  warmth  weakened  their  hold  ; 
and  yet  of  another  period,  when  the  earth,  drained  of  its  surplus 
waters  by  streams  and  rivers,  assumed  the  shape  and  condition 
in  which  we  find  it" 

James.  Then  these  shells  were  once  in  the  salt  water,  and  the 
ocean  covered  the  northern  part  of  the  State. 

Teacher.  Yes.  Now,  John,  see  if  you  can  tell  in  your  own 
words  how  these  impressions  of  shells  came  in  the  rock,  and  how 
the  rock  came  here. 

John.  You  said  there  was  a  time  when  the  rock  was  the  soft 
bed  of  the  ocean ;  that  it  was  thrown  up  out  of  the  water  and 
hardened  into  rock,  which  preserved  the  shellfish  or  their 
forms ;  that  this  rock  was  again  covered  with  water  which  froze 
solid  to  them ;  that  there  was  another  time  when  the  warqi 
weather  broke  or  melted  these  icebergs,  and  they  floated  away  in 
a  southern  direction  bearing  pieces  of  the  rocks  that  were  frozen 
to  them,  in  their  grasp,  and  dropping  them  as  they  came  where 
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it  grew  warmer,  as  I  suppose  this  piece  was  dropped,  and  th-at 
after  another  period  the  water  settled  off  from  the  land,  and  left 
it  as  it  is  now. 

Teacher.  Yes,  this  is  what  geologists  tell  us.  Pieces  of  stone 
like  the  one  I  found,  are  obtained  all  along  the  State,  a  little  east 
of  south  from  the  range  of  the  sandstone  in  the  upper  part  of 
the  State,  which,  you  see,  shows  that  the  current  of  water  that 
bore  the  pieces  of  ice  that  held  the  rocks,  came  from  a  norther- 
ly direction,  or  from  the  Aroostook  and  Moosehead  Lake  locality. 

James.  I  didn't  think  we  could  find  so  much  about  that  little 
piece  of  rock. 

'Teacher.  Much  more  could  be  told  if  we  had  time.  Objects, 
apparently  the  most  insignificant,  are  sometimes  the  most  impor- 
tant to  the  true  observer  and  student,  who  can  find  "  sermons  in 
stones  and  good  in  everything."  The  science  of  which  this  les- 
son is  an  illustration  is  termed  Geology. 

Belfast,  Me.,  1862.  Geo.  E.  B. 


SCHOOLS   IN  THE  WEST. 

The  following  passage  from  a  letter  to  the  editor,  gives  credit 
to  the  West  for  energy  and  spirit  in  school  affairs : 

"  Berlin,  Wisconsin,  December  13, 1862. 

Deab  Sib,  —  Perhaps  you  would  like  to  hear  a  word  from  a  Maine  boy, 
•who  was  raised  in  A ,  drilled  in  Bridgewater,  Mass.,  and  now  com- 
mands a  division  of  the  common  school  army  of  the  West. 

I  suppose  that  it  is  a  matter  of  history  now,  that  Western  men  make  the 
best  soldiers  ;  and,  although  the  assertion  may  not  be  supported  by  as  strong 
evidence,  it  is  as  true,  I  think,  that  Western  boys  and  girls  make  the  best 
scholars.  As  a  member  of  a  school  committee,  and  teacher,  I  have  seen 
something  of  the  practical  working  of  the  New  England  system  of  educa- 
tion. It  has  reached  a  high  degree  of  perfection.  Long  years  of  expe- 
rience have  modified  many  influences  which  were  adverse  to  success :  still 
there,  is  great  need  of  improvement.  But  in  this  country,  which  is  compara- 
tively new,  one  is  much  surprised  at  the  admirable  school  system. 

Money  is  generously  appropriated,  and  the  management  of  school  matters 
placed  in  the  hands  of  interested  and  competent  men.  The  best  teachers 
are  procured,  from  the  East  generally,  and  parents  take  a  deep  interest  in 
the  prosperity  of  their  schools.  And  last,  but  not  least,  scholars  prize  their 
privileges  more  highly  than  they  do  in  New  England,  where  they  have  been 
almost  surfeited  with  knowledge, 

Berlin  is  an  enterprising  city  of  nearly  four  thousand  inhabitants.    I  am 
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teaching  the  High  School.  Have  nearlv  one  hundred  scholars,  and  my  ad- 
vanced class  is  one  of  the  best  that  I  have  ever  seen  in  any  school  of  this 
grade.  I  came  here  last  Spring,  and  my  success  has  been  all  that  I  could 
wish.  I  like  the  West  much  ;  but  there  are  many  things  that  draw  me  to 
New  England,  and  particularly  to  my  native  State." 


MORNINGS  WITH  SOLOMON. 

MORSIXG    FUTH. 
"  WTiere  there  it  no  tale-bearer,  the  strife  eea$eth." 

Perhaps  no  sin  of  the  tongue  has  so  united  all  human  tongues 
against  it,  as  that  of  tale-bearing.  Poets  have  sung  its  dispraise ; 
satirists  have  lashed  its  folly  and  meanness  ;  essayists  have  dis- 
ooursed  upon  its  consequences  to  society ;  the  Bible  condemns 
it ;  and  with  one  accord,  people  of  all  times  and  places,  whether 
themselves  guilty  or  not  of  the  folly,  have  united  in  bestowing 
upon  it  every  epithet  of  scorn  and  loathing.  Yet,  strange  to 
say,  it  still  lives,  strong  and  vigorous  and  unterrified ;  doing  its 
old  work,  with  its  hundred  tongues  unsilenced,  and  its  brazen 
throat  as  hoarse  and  strong  as  ever.  Shall  we  utter  one  more 
voice  against  it,  in  the  sincere  desire  to  hasten  the  time  when 
"  strife  shall  cease,"  because  "  there  is  no  tale-bearer  "  ? 

Solomon  thus  defines  this  character :  "  A  tale-bearer  revealeth 
secrets."  Notice  the  distinction  between  tale-bearing  and  slan- 
der. The  latter  consists  in  giving  utterance  to  malicious  and  ill- 
founded  rumors,  or  in  mingling  the  false  with  the  true,  in  such 
manner  as  to  defame  and  injure.  Tale-bearing,  on  the  other 
hand,  hardly  rises  to  the  dignity  of  malice  afore-thought.  It  is 
small,  petty,  prying ;  sneaks  into  all  the  comers  with  listening 
ears,  anxious  to  discover  and  reveal  something  to  amuse  or  sur- 
prise the  family  o^Do-telPs,  or  their  neighbors  You-Don't-say-so" s. 
The  tale-bearer  is  a  natural  descendant  of  the  old  Athenians, 
who  were  over-fond  of  hearing  and  teUing  some  new  thing.  It 
would  be  difficult  to  determine  whether  his  pleasure  is  greater  in 
acquiring,  or  in  imparting  his  marvelous  stores  of  doubtful 
knowledge.  Certain  it  is,  he  cannot  live  long  and  contain  all 
that  he  pretends  to  know.  If  conscience  sometimes  chances  to 
remind  him  of  any  impropriety  in  the  disclosure,  he  pacifies  its 
clamor  by  affirming  that  his  message  was  accompanied  with  an 
express  injunction  to  let  it  go  no  farther  ! 
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The  work  of  the  tale-bearer  is  to  reveal  secrets,  or  matters 
which  ought  toremain  secret.  But  since  there  are  secrets  which 
should  not  remain  undisclosed ;  and  since  the  revealing  of  such 
secrets  is  not  only  not  disgraceful,  but  is  required  by  the  de- 
mands of  truth  and  justice,  let  us  mark  the  distinction  between 
such  disclosures  and  tale-bearing  proper. 

To  disclose  any  little  affairs  of  our  neighbors  or  friends,  con- 
trary to  their  supposed  wishes,  merely  to  gratify  ourselves  or 
others  by  the  rehearsal,  is  genuine  tattling.  So  also  is  the  con- 
stant retailing  of  the  petty  stories  which  come  to  one's  ears,  even 
when  the  persons  whom  they  concern,  may  be  indifferent  wheth- 
er they  are  told  or  not.  Such  walking  news-rooms  may  be  some- 
times very  harmless  establishments ;  but  they  surely  might  ba 
better,  very  much  better,  employed. 

On  the  other  hand,  to  make  a  disclosure  which  the  law,  or  jus- 
tice, or  the  good  of  community  requires  to  be  made ;  doing  it 
from  worthy  and  honorable  motives,  and  not  from  a  petty  desire 
to  bring  inconvenience  or  suffering  to  the  party  concerned,  is  not 
to  be  charged  to  the  account  of  tale-bearing.  Such  is  the  testi- 
mony, given  under  oath  in  a  court  of  justice.  Such  would  be 
the  information  given  by  a  person  concerning  any  plot  or  scheme 
designed  to  injure  others  or  to  violate  wholesome  laws.  Such 
would  be  the  act  of  informing  a  parent  that  his  child  was  pur- 
suing a  course  which  would  bring  both  child  and  parent  to 
shame.  Such  would  be  the  information  given,  on  requirement 
of  a  teacher,  in  regard  to  willful  and  mischievous  violations  of 
school  laws.  In  all  these  cases,  we  are  to  suppose  that  the  in- 
formation is  given  from  high  considerations  of  duty,  and  not  in 
a  spirit  of  mischief-making.  No  right-minded  child  will  rejoice 
in  any  such  opportunity  to  bear  witness  against  his  school-mate 
or  companion. 

Making  these  distinct  exceptions  in  the  matter  of  revealing  se- 
crets,— relieving  such  cases  from  the  charge  of  tattling, — I  ask 
you  to  glance  a  moment  at  the  consequences,  which  Solomon  at- 
taches to  this  meanest  of  all  abuses  of  the  tongue  ;  and  which 
T^e  find  the  same  to-day  as  when  the  wise  man  spoke.  Strife  is 
one  of  them.  How  often  has  a  whole  neighborhood  been  thrown 
into  a  perfect  tumult  of  discord,  by  the  officious  intermedling  of 
some  busy  body  in  other  men's  matters.  So  in  the  family,  or  the 
school.      Some  individual  member,  with  more  tongue  than  wis- 
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dom,  reports  from  one  party  to  another  every  word  which  is 
dropped,  magnifying  the  veriest  trifles  of  speech  into  serious 
charges  or  bitter  words,  and  thus  embroiling  all  concerned  in  the 
most  unhappy  strife. 

Besides  this  more  general  and  extended  result  of  tattling, 
there  is  often  the  alienation  of  warm  personal  friends,  as  a  con- 
sequence of  this  unfortunate  propensity.  In  proportion  to  the 
intimacy  of  the  parties,  will  be  the  opportunity  to  know  each 
other'8,aflFairs.  "When  one  has  thus  found  his  way  into  the  confi- 
dence of  another,  and  been  intrusted  with  a  knowledge  of  his 
business,  or  plans,  or  feelings,  and  then  goes  abroad  and  whis- 
pers his  knowledge  into  the  ears  of  others ;  and  when  these  re- 
ports reach  that  friend,  magnified  or  distorted  by  passing  through 
a  wide  circuit  of  marveling  neighbors,  0  how  like  "  wounds  "  do 
these  "  words  of  the  tale-bearer  "  enter  his  soul.  Can  he  believe 
that  his  confidential  friend  has  thus  betrayed  him, — so  inconsid- 
erately, so  causelessly, — merely  to  gratify  some  other  person's 
curiosity  or  his  own  love  of  telling  what  he  knows.  Perhaps 
he  may  be  forgiven ;  and  perhaps  he  may  be  again  admitted  to 
the  former  confidence ;  but  repetitions  of  the  same  careless  doing, 
ordinarily  and  justly  result  in  "separating  chief  friends."  How 
many  a  pleasant  friendship  has  been  broken  forever  by  this  in- 
termedling  of  the  "  whisperer." 

Another  result  of  this  mischievous  practice,  is  that  which 
comes  to  the  tale-bearer's  own  feelings  and  character.  If  a  per- 
son of  ordinary  sensibility,  he  will  experience  something  of  re- 
gret, if  not  much  of  poignant  sorrow,  in  having  been  the  cause 
of  such  mischief  and  pain  to  others.  Besides  this,  he  ought  to 
be  visited  by  a  feeling  of  intense  mortification,  a  sense  of  inde- 
scribable meanness.  If  he  is  not,  it  only  argues  a  hardening  and 
deadness  of  sensibility,  which  is  in  itself  one  of  the  sad  effects 
of  so  mean  and  self-damaging  a  practice. 

I  beseech  you,  then,  by  your  regard  for  your  own  reputation, 
as  well  as  that  of  others,  to  avoid  the  mischievous  and  despicable 
practice  which  is  here  condemned. 

Would  you  have  as  your  companions,  those  "  faithful  friends  " 
who  conceal  a  matter  intrusted  to  their  keeping,  be  such  your- 
selves. Let  the  Golden  Eule  guide  you,  here  as  always  ;  and 
win  for  yourselves,  by  care  in  this  great  matter,  the  truly  envia- 
ble reputation  of  being  a  "faithful  friend  "  in  all  the  intercourse 
of  life. 
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METHODS   m   SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

INTRODUCTOEY. 

Many  of  our  teachers  have  expressed  a  desire  for  more  arti- 
cles of  a  'practical  nature,  in  the  columns  of  the  "  Teacher.^'' 
They  would  like  to  learn  more  of  the  methods  of  others,  which 
they  can  adopt  in  their  own  teaching,  with  or  without  modifica- 
tion; to  know  how  other  teachers  do  their  work, — what  their 
system  is  ;  and,  in  fact,  the  whole  modus  operandi  of  their  school 
machinery. 

How,  in  the  name  of  common  sense,  fellow  teachers,  can  this 
be  accomplished,  unless  we  contribute  to  that  end,  —  unless  we 
furnish  the  Teacher  ^yith  our  methods  of  teaching  and  manage- 
ment,—  inviting  others  to  point  out  those  which  are  better? 
If  we  are  wide-awake  teachers,  and  true  to  our  profession ;  if 
we  are  alive  to  the  interests  of  education,  and  the  improvement 
of  common  schools,  then  it  is  our  reasonable  duty  to  give  others 
the  benefit  of  our  experience,  —  to  let  our  light  shine  for  the 
common  good ;  and  ask  of  those  who  have  more  experience  in 
the  management  of  schools,  their  opinion  and  advice.  "We  may 
do  much  by  visiting  well-conducted  schools  towards  improving 
our  system  and  methods  of  instruction,  perhaps  ;  but  that  would 
be,  oft-times,  too  limited  and  too  inconvenient.  Therefore,  if  we 
desire  to  attain  the  highest  professional  success,  and  the  greatest 
advancement  of  our  common  cause,  we  should  devote  a  portion 
of  our  time  to  writing   for  the  pages  of  our  educational  journal. 

It  is  my  purpose,  then,  in  a  few  brief  articles,  to  present  my 
everyday  life  in  the  school-room ;  or,  methods  of  teaching  the 
various  branches  of  learning  that  are  usually  taught  in  our  pub- 
lic schools.  I  shall  open  with  the  exercises  of  the  morning,  and 
take  each  class  separately,  in  the  order  in  which  they  should 
recite  through  a  day,  and  give  my  method  of  conducting  each, 
with  practical  examples  for  illustration.  I  earnestly  hope  others 
may  profit  by  what  is  wise  and  good,  reject  what  they  know  to 
be  unsuitable,  and  respond  through  the  pages  of  the  Teacher^ 
either  to  confirm,  refute,  or  improve.  If  any  of  my  methods  of 
teaching  are  fallacious,  I  shall  be  corrected  by  others,  and  then 
my  folly  will  teach  others  wisdom. 

I  arrive  at  the  school-house,  generally,  about  fifteen  minutes 
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before  nine  o'clock,  —  bid  my  scholars  "good  morning,"  not 
forgetting  or  overlooking  the  little  ones  in  the  morning  courtesy ; 
and  enter  into  conversation  with  them,  without  regard  to  age, 
sex,  or  condition.  The  state  of  the  weather,  the  general  news, 
their  pleasures  and  studies,  are  fruitful  subjects  for  a  social  chat 
before  school  begins.  I  like  to  associate  with  my  pupils,  and 
often  engage  in  their  sports  and  recreations.  It  shows,  in  prac- 
tical language,  that  I  am  not  an  iceberg  among  them  :  it  dispels 
their  diffidence,  and  begets  a  cooperation  of  sympathy  and  re- 
spect. Much,  very  much  of  the  success  of  a  school  depends  on 
the  familiarity  and  pleasing  address  of  the  teacher  toward  all 
his  scholars,  both  out  of  school  and  in.  A  morose,  starched-up, 
pedantic  pedagogue  is  unfit  for  an  instructor  of  youth.  A 
sleepy,  dead-and-alive  school  teacher  is  a  disgrace  to  the  pro- 
fession. 

The  hour  of  nine  is  the  time  to  commence  school,  —  not  a  min- 
ute later,  if  it  can  possibly  be  avoided.  If  there  are  but  two 
scholars  present,  the  school  must  begin,  and  exercises  proceed, 
at  all  times,  in  all  weathers,  and  under  all  circumstances. 

The  first  exercise  in  the  morning,  —  see  next  month. 

Athens,  Dec,  1862.  w.  m^l. 


DISCIPLINE  BETTER  THAX  MANAGEMENT. 

There  is,  I  believe,  a  very  essential  difference  between  School 
Discipline  and  School  Management ;  such  a  difference,  as  that 
the  person  who  confounds  the  two,  apd  substitutes  the  latter  for 
the  former  ( as  I  fear  too  many  do ),  makes  a  fatal  mistake. 

I  like  the  word  discipline,  and  I  believe  in  what  it  signifies  and 
symbolizes,  even  though  it  take  the  disciple  "  over  the  very  shards 
and  thorns  of  existence." 

Contrast  for  a  moment,  if  you  please,  these  words.  Manage- 
ment and  Discipline,  in  their  primitive  signification.  Discipline  is 
derived  from  the  Latin,  di%co,  meaning  to  learn,  and,  hence,  car- 
ried out  in  its  true  import  and  to  its  final  completion,  would  in- 
clude every  step  necessary  in  taking  the  infant  from  the  cradle 
through  all  the  allotted  years  and  scenes  of  life,  until  he  be  pre 
sented  at  last,  a  well-proportioned,  symmetrical  character,  having 
attained  ''  the  stature  of    a  perfect  man."      Management  is  de- 
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rived  from  manuSy  the  hand,  and  ago,  to  do,  and  referred  original- 
ly to  something  done  with  the  hand,  though  it  is  used  frequently 
to  express  that  kind  of  artifice  by  which  one  gets  along  smooth- 
ly with  those  those  with  whom  he  has  to  do.  This  is  the  way  it 
is  used,  I  judge  from  discussions  I  have  read  and  heard,  by  those 
who  are  fond  of  applying  it  in  the  school-room. 

Now,  to  get  along  smoothly  is  very  pretty ;  this  is  Manage- 
ment ;  but  to  perfect  character,  is  to  be  faithful  as  a  teacher ; 
this  is  Discipline.     Cowper  says : 

"  Plants  raised  with  tenderness  are  seldom  strong ; 
Man's  coltish  disposition  asks  the  thong  ; 
And,  without  discipline,  the  favorite  child, 
Like  a  neglected  forester,  runs  wild." 

In  discipline,  there  is  thorough  honesty ;  in  management,  there  is 
temptation  to  deceit ;  exalt  the  one,  eschew  the  other.  m. 


Eureka  ! — Yes !  at  last  I  have  found  it !  It  is  Morton's  No. 
6,  1st  quality,  gold  pen,  for  which,  with  a  neat,  light,  silver- 
mounted  desk-holder,  I  paid  $2.75.  It  possesses  in  perfection 
all  the  excellences  of  a  well-made  quill  pen,  and  in  addition,  it  is 
ever  ready.  I  can  write  with  it  more  easily,  more  rapidly,  more 
legibly,  than  with  anything  I  ever  tried  before.  Indeed,  since  I 
received  it,  I  have  accomplished  thirty  per  cent,  per  hour  more 
writing,  when  I  have  not  hesitated  for  thought  or  form  of  ex- 
pression, than  before.  Reader,  the  pen  I  am  using  may  not  ex- 
actly suit  you,  neither  may  Mr.  Morton  fully  meet  your  require- 
ments the  first  trial,  as  he  did  not  mine  ;  but  he  can  send  you,  I 
doubt  not,  just  the  pen  you  want.  I  am  sure  you  will  do  well  to 
send  for  one  of  Mr.  Morton's  pens,  although  the  amount  of  writ- 
ing you  have  to  perform  may  be  but  very  limited.  j.  d. 


Tobacco. — Dr.  Higginbottom  of  Nottingham,  England,  gives 
this  testimony,  after  fifty  years  of  extensive  practice :  "  Tobacco 
in  every  form  has  no  redeeming  property  whatever,  and  at  the 
present  time  is  a  main  cause  of  ruining  young  men,  pauperizing 
working-men,  and  rendering  useless  the  best  efforts  of  ministers 
of  religion." 

A  college  of  physicians  has  said  that  not  less  than  twenty 
thousand  in  our  land  annually  die  by  the  use  of  tobacco. —  Trask  . 
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BAREIXa  OUT. 

I  ONCE  had  charge  of  a  Union  School  in  a  email  village  out 
West.  It  was  customary  in  some  of  the  backwoods  districts, 
where  ignorance  prevailed  more  than  anything  else,  to  "bar  "the 
teacher  out  of  the  school-house  about  Christmas  or  New  Year's, 
as  a  hint  for  him  to  treai  the  school. 

Into  this  village  there  had  moved  two  or  three  families  from  a 
back  district  that  had  been  particularly  distinguished  for  its  ig- 
norance and  heathenism,  who  brought  with  them  this  barbarous 
notion  of  "  barring  out "  the  teacher,  and  "  having  a  little  fun," 
as  they  called  it,  at  the  expense  of  the  teacher. 

On  one  cold  morning,  as  I  was  about  stepping  into  the  entry 
of  my  school-house,  two  "  big  boys  "  sprang  to  the  outside  door, 
ready  to  fasten  me  into  the  entry,  which  they  did  not  succeed  in 
doing  as  easily  as  they  expected.  In  their  struggles  to  push  the 
door  to,  I  said  to  them,  "  What  do  you  want,  young  men  ? " 
They  answered,  "  We  want  you  to  sign  this  paper."  I  asked  to 
see  the  paper,  when  they  were  obUged  to  give  up  their  hold  and 
let  me  out ;  but  they  were  not  inclined  to  produce  the  paper,  I 
suppose  on  account  of  being  disappointed  in  their  plans.  How- 
ever, I  afterwards  succeeded  in  getting  the  document  which  they 
wanted  me  to  sign,  of  which  the  following  is  a  true  copy : 

"  Mr.  Piatt  and  Carr  sirs 

Pleas  let  the  Barror  have,  . 

$1    worth  of    Candy 

25  cts.  "       "    Shugar 

50  do  "       "    Raisins 

25  do  Crackers 

and  Charge  the  Same  to  me  " 
I  did  not  sign  the  document,  but  treated  it  as  a  composition, 
copied  it  on  the  blackboard,  and  pointed  out  its  errors  in  the 
presence  of  the  school,  after  which  I  heard  nothing  about  treat- 
ing the  school.  s.  l.  d. 


<  » ■ »  » 


It  is  much  easier  to  find  fault  with  a  thing,  than  to  do  that 
thing  just  as  it  should  be  done. 
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COT^DTTCTEr)   BY  E,.  A..  RIDEOTJX,  BKLTTA^ST. 

From  Davies's  Logic  and  Utility  of  Mathematics  we  select 
the  following : 

Two  IMPORTANT  objects  to  be  sought  after  in  the  study  of 
Arithmetic : 

Ist.  To  train  the  mind  to  habits  of  clear,  quick,  and  accurate 
thought,  —  to  teach  it  to  apprehend  distinctly,  to  discriminate 
closely,  to  judge  truly,  and  to  reason  correctly ;  and 

2d.  To  give,  in  abundance,  that  practical  knowledge  of  the 
use  of  figures,  in  their  various  applications,  which  shall  illustrate 
the  striking  fact  that  the  art  of  arithmetic  is  the  most  important 
art  of  civilized  life ;  beingy  in  fact^  the  foundation  of  nearly  all 
the  others. 

The  Term  Fraction  Defined. — The  term  "  fraction,"  as  used 
in  arithmetic,  means  one  or  more  equal  parts  of  something  re- 
garded as  a  whole,  the  parts  to  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  thing 
divided,  considered  as  a  unit.  There  are  three  prominent  ideas 
which  the  mind  must  embrace : 

1st.  That  the  thing  divided  be  regarded  as  a  standard,  or 
unity.  2d.  That  it  be  divided  into  equal  parts.  3d.  That  the 
parts  be  expressed  in  terms  of  the  thing  divided,  regarded  as  a 
unit. 

In  a  common  fraction,  the  unit  may  be  divided  into  any  num- 
ber of  equal  parts ;  in  a  decimal,  it  is  divided  according  to  the 
scale  of  tens. 

The  pupil  should  distinguish  carefully  between  the  "  unit  of 
the  fraction  "  and  the  ^^ fractional  unity  The  first  is  the  whole 
thing  from  which  the  fractional  parts  are  derived ;  the  second, 
one  of  the  equal  parts  into  which  that  thing  is  divided.  Each 
equal  part^  or  ^^ fractional  unit,'"  is,  in  itself,  a  whole  or  entire 
thi7ig,  though  but  apart  of  the  " unit  of  the  fraction,''^  Thus,  a 
half  is  a  whole  half,  a  third,  a  whole  third,  &c. 
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First  Lessons  in  Fractions. — The  simplest  idea  of  a  fraction 
comes  from  dividing  the  unit  one  into  two  equal  parts.  To  as- 
certain if  this  idea  is  clearly  apprehended,  put  the  question, 
How  many  halves  are  there  in  one  ?  The  next  question,  and  it 
is  an  important  one,  is  this :  How  many  halves  are  there  in  one 
and  one-half?  The  next.  How  many  halves  in  two  ?  How  many 
in  two  and  a  half  ?  In  three  ?  Three  and  a  half  ?  and  so  on  to 
twelve.  You  will  thus  evolve  all  the  halves  from  the  units  of  the 
numbers  from  one  to  twelve,  inclusive.  These  combinations 
should  be  embraced  in  the  first  l^son  on  fractions.  That  lesson, 
therefore,  will  teach  the  relation  between  the  unit  one  and  the 
halves,  and  point  out  how  the  latter  are  obtained  from  the  former. 

The  second  lesson  should  be  the  first  reversed.  The  first 
question  is,  How  many  whole  things  are  there  in  two  halves  ? 
Second,  How  many  whole  things  in  four  halves  ?  How  many 
in  eight  ?  and  so  on  to  twenty-four,* 

In  this  lesson  you  have  taught  the  pupil  to  pass  back  from  the 
fractions  to  the  unit  from  which  they  are  derived. 

You  have  thus  taught  the  two  fundamental  principles  of  all 
the  operations  in  fractions ;  viz.,  Ist,  To  deduce  the  fractional 
units  from  integer  units  j  and  2dly,  To  deduce  integer  units  from 
fractional  units. 

The  next  lesson  should  explain  the  law  by  which  the  thirds 
are  derived  from  the  units,  from  one  to  twelve,  inclusive ;  and 
the  following  lesson,  the  manner  of  changing  the  thirds  into  in- 
teger units. 

The  next  two  lessons  should  exhibit  the  same  operations  per- 
formed on  the  fourth,  the  next  two  on  the  fifth,  and  so  on  to  in- 
clude the  twelfth. 

This  method  of  treating  the  subject  of  fractions  has  many  ad- 
vantages : 

1st.  It  points  out,  most  distinctly,  the  relations  between  the 
unit  1  and  the  fractions  which  are  derived  from  it. 


*  We  see  no  good  reason  why  the  whole  of  the  first  lesson  should  not  be  reversed^ 
If  the  second  question  of  the  first  lesson  is  so  important  (which  we  certainly  think 
is  the  case),  why  is  it  not  just  as  important  in  the  second  lesson  to  ask,  How  many 
whole  things  h>  three  halves  ?    How  manv  in  five  ?  and  so  on.— b. 
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2d.  It  points  out  clearly  the  methods  of  passing  from  the 
fractional  to  the  integer  units. 

3d.  It  teaches  the  pupil  to  handle  and  combine  the  fractional 
units  as  entire  things. 

4th.  It  reviews  the  pupil,  thoroughly,  through  the  multiplica- 
tion and  division  tables. 

5th.  It  awakens  and  stimulates  the  faculties  of  apprehension, 
comparison,  and  classification. 


"  N.  particular  B." — In  the  Teacher  for  November,  we  endeav- 
ored to  correct  some  errors  in  Solution  xx,  (of  which  we  never 
saw  proof),  but  the  printer  did  not  represent  us  exactly.  In  the 
first  equation  corrected,  the  radical  signs  should  include  the  de- 
nominators 2,  and  N^  B^  and  B2  S2  should  read  N  B2  and  B  S2. 
Thus,  the  square  root  of  one-half  of  N  B2  or  B  S2=:the  square 
root  of  one-half  of  1002=70.71. 

J.  J.  A.  writes  that  in  his  "  trial "  on  the  timber  question  (So- 
lution XXVI.),  he  used  a  bar  16  feet  long,  but  "failed  to  reduce  the 
lengths."     Hence  he  had  the  correct  principle. 


SOLUTION  OF  QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTION   TO    QUESTION  NO.  XXXI. 

i—h=^i'     12x2x3.141592=:75.4-f. 
75.4 :  ^3^  :  :  12000  :  10.851.     Ans.     See  Wells's  Natural  Phil- 
osophy, page  110.  PROPOSER. 

Also  by  J.  J.  ABBOTT. 

SOLUTION   TO    QUESTION   NO.    XXXII. 


/V/IOOOOX  160-i-.785398=:1427.3  rods=diameter  of  pond.  Let 
1  represent  a  side  of  the  square  formed  by  joining  the  centers  of 
the  islands;  then  V-^H^^  =.7071.  .7071  -f  .5  =  1.2071  X  2 
=z  2/1142.  1427.3  —  70  ==  1357.3  -^  2.4142  =  5G2.2  —  10 
=  552.2=:  diameter  of  each  island.  (552.22x.785398)-^160 
=  number  acres  in  each  island.  10000  —  ( 1442.8  X  4 )  r=: 
4228.8=number  acres  of  water.  562.2 X. 7071=397.5  rods  from 
center  of  each  island  to  center  of  pond.  proposer. 
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POLITICAL  AND  MILITARY  STUDIES. 

The  great  Rebellion  Las  forced  upon  the  attention  of  the  people,  as 
nothing  has  done  before,  the  great  questions  of  political  economy,  inter- 
national la^,  and  the  rights  and  usages  of  war.  Thus  the  rebellion  be- 
comes a  national  teacher  of  many  things  good  and  useful.  But  while  the 
people  are  learning  these  lemons  from  Messages  and  Reports,  Congres- 
sional documents  and  speeches,  lyceum  debates  and  newspaper  discus- 
sions, the  school  also  should  have  its  voice  and  its  lesson.  In  the  highei 
public  schools,  especially  if  graded,  as  well  as  in  colleges  and  academies, 
the  general  principles  of  our  government  should  be  regularly  studied.  The 
older  lads  in  school  need  have  no  difficulty  m  studying  the  frame- work 
of  our  State  and  national  systems.  They  should  become  familiar  espe- 
cially with  the  Constitution  of  their  country,  ^^the  Constitution  as  it  w," 
with  its  wonderful  provisions,  with  its  masterly  grasp  of  the  great  prin- 
ciples involved  in  free  government,  and  the  necessities  of  a  people  who 
have  resolved  to  become  perpetually  "one,  out  of  many."  Let  them 
learn  from  its  preamble,  and  from  its  whole  tenor  and  spirit,  that  it 
makes  of  us  one  people ;  giving  to  States  before  separate,  a  national  imity 
and  sovereignty  which  no  one  State  and  no  confederation  of  States  can 
lawfully  resist.  Lot  them  learn  that  the  pestiferous  doctrine  of  "  State 
Rights,"  as  maintained  by  the  abettors  of  secession,  finds  no  shadow  of 
support  in  that  immortal  document.  True,  the  State  has  rights,  which 
the  general  government  is  bound  to  respect,  but  not  one  that  contravenes 
or  nullifies  the  legitimate  authority  of  the  nation.  Then  let  our  yoimg 
men  who  are  coming  soon  to  the  active  duties  and  responsibilities  ol 
citizenship,  study  this  noble  instrument;  and  be  prepared  to  defend  it 
"  as  it  is,"  or  to  amend  it,  if  need  be,  in  the  further  interest  of  that 
'•  union,"  "justice,"  "  domestic  tranquillity,"  "  the  blessings  of  liberty," 
and  the  "  general  welfare,"  fop  which  it  was  "  ordained  and  established,'' 
and  for  which  it  has  been  more  than  once  amended  already. 

So  much,  at  least,  our  higher  schools  might  contribute  toward  a  better 
understanding  of  our  fundamental  law.  But  shall  the  schools  teach  poli- 
tics? Not,  of  course,  mere  partisan  politics,  by  which  we  have  been 
already  nearly  ruined,  but  politics  in  the  broader  and  higher  sense,  as 
the  science  of  civil  polity,  and  the  art  of  conducting  the  affairs  of  State. 
We  have  several  works  on  the  Government  and  Constitution,  adapted 
to  the  wants  of  our  older  pupils  at  school.  Such  are  Shurtleff's  "  Gov- 
ernmental Instructor,"  and  Sheppard's  "  First  Book  of  the  Constitu  • 
tion." 

The  political  instruction  to  which  we  have  referred,  is  reckoned  fiai 
more  important  than  military  training  or  any  special  instruction  in  the 
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science  of  war.  I  am  aware  that  many  persons  are  now  advocating  the 
introduction  of  military  tactics  into  the  common  schools  as  a  part  of 
every  boy's  education.  There  need  be  no  objection  to  the  instruction  of 
young  men  at  the  academy  or  college,  in  the  science  and  art  of  war ; 
partly  as  a  matter  of  physical  training,  and  partly  for  the  general  infor- 
mation which  every  intelligent  man  desires  in  regard  to  military  language 
and  operations.  And  if  these  young  men  should  be  soon  called  into  the 
service,  they  would  doubtless  find  some  real  advantage  in  the  knowledge 
of  elementary  tactics  thus  acquired.  But  I  should  deprecate  the  intro- 
duction of  military  instruction  and  the  spirit  of  war  into  our  common 
schools.  I  cannot  believe  that  the  best  education  of  our  children  would 
be  thus  accomplished.  I  am  not  willing  to  believe  that  there  is  to  be  so 
large  a  demand  for  military  training ;  that  the  military  idea  is  to  become 
thus  predominant ;  that  we  are  to  become  henceforth  a  nation  devoted 
to  war ;  that  great  armies  and  a  large  naval  establishment,  with  a  career 
of  conquest  upon  land  and  sea,  are  to  constitute  our  national  enterprise 
and  renown.  This,  I  know,  is  the  theory  of  some ;  and  this  is  obviously 
the  tendency  of  influences  now  at  work.  The  honors  and  emoluments 
of  military  life,  too  often  unearned  and  undeserved,  will  tempt  young 
men  into  the  service.  The  army  will  be  kept  up  by  these  influences, 
and  hostilities  with  foreign  powers  will  thus  be  more  easily  provoked. 
The  effect  of  this  war  will  be,  without  doubt,  to  develop  such  military 
resources  and  such  fighting  ability.  North  and  South,  as  the  world  has 
rarely  witnessed.  The  tide  of  warlike  forces  thus  evoked  will  not  easily 
return  into  the  narrower  channels  of  peace.  Military  politicians  will 
readily  influence  the  hearts  of  the  people  with  a  longing  to  avenge  the 
insults  and  injuries  of  foreign  powers,  real  or  supposed.  To  humble  the 
pride  of  the  old-world  monarchies  which  have  been  grinning  with  ill- 
, concealed  satisfaction  upon  our  unfortunate  civil  strife,  in  the  hope  of 
our  downfall  as  a  republic,  will  be  made  a  plausible  pretext  for  the  equip- 
ment of  new  armies  and  the  launching  of  more  powerful  fleets. 

To  arrest  this  tendency ;  to  re-invoke  the  spirit  of  peace ;  to  encour- 
age the  nation's  return  to  peaceful  pursuits,  whenever  the  government 
shall  be  restored  to  its  ancient  foundations, — should  be  the  eflbrt  and  the 
hope  of  every  patriot.  To  this  end,  the  lessons  of  the  school  room 
should  be  directed,  rather  than  to  encourage  and  glorify  the  spirit  and 
practice  of  war.  Our  children  should  be  taught  that  war  is  at  best  a 
fearful  necessity,  to  be  accepted  only  as  the  last  resort,  when  forced  upon 
us  in  defense  of  the  nation's  integrity  and  honor.  The  influences  of 
peace,  then,  and  not  the  language  and  movements  and  spirit  of  war, 
should  be  dominant  in  the  school-room.  The  spirit  of  ambition,  revenge 
and  fraternal  hate,  always  mingled  in  larger  or  less  degrees  in  the  motives 
of  war,  should  be  condemned  and  cast  out  as  unworthy ;  while  the  con- 
trary sentimeatSj  the  "  bene  volencej  humanity,  and  justice"  which  the 
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statute  enjoins,  should  be  inculcated  as  the  virtues  on  which  depend, 
alike,  the  elevation  of  our  race  and  the  perpetuity  of  our  republican  in- 
stitutions. 


ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

[Opb  last  article  on  this  subject  closed  abruptly,  rendering  the  conunence- 
ment  of  this  equally  abrupt.] 

Ey.  This  digraph  is  the  equivalent,  in  most  cases,  of  long  a ;  as  in  hay^ 
they,  obey,  convey,  &c.  But  in  key  and  ley  (when  it  signifies  a  pasture), 
it  is  like  long  0.  Ley,  an  occasional  method  of  spelling  lye,  the  lixivium  of 
wood  ashes,  is  pronounced  li.  In  unaccented  terminations,  ey  is  an  indistinct 
y,  as  in  yalley,  valley,  money, 

Oa.  This  digraph  is  ordinarily  the  equivalent  of  long  0  ;  as  in  coat,  thoat, 
fioaX,  groan,  moat,  bout,  Sec.  A  very  common  pronunciation  shortens  the  0 
sound,  as  in  many  words  with  o  simple,  —  such  as  home,  ichole.  But  as  re- 
marked under  the  vowel  0,  this  pronunciation  is  not  sustained  by  the  best 
orthoepists. 

We  should,  therefore,  pronounce  coat  and  boat  as  if  written  cote,  and  bote, 
with  0  long ;  just  as  we  do  in  coal,  a/hoal,  and /oaZ. 

In  broad  and  groat,  the  sound  is  that  of  ate.  The  last  word,  groat,  is  often 
mispronounced  grote  or  grot.    It  should  be  graurt. 

(E.  This  double  character,  like  <c,  is  rarely  found,  and  is  pronounced  as 
single  e  would  be  in  its  place.  It  is  long  in  fcetui  and  tuophagut,  and  short 
in  OMofcelida. 

DIFHTBOKOS. 

A  diphthong,  properly  so  called,  is  a  combination  of  two  vowels,  having  a 
combined  or  double  sound ;  that  is,  a  sound  made  up,  so  to  speak,  of  the 
elements  of  the  separate  vowels.  The  digraph*  which  have  been  already  con- 
sidered, are  called,  by  some  writers,  improper  diphthongs.  In  strictness  of 
speech,  they  are  improperly  so  called.  Very  good  usage,  however,  still  al- 
lows the  expression  in  this  broader  sense.     The  true  diphthongs  are  but  few. 

Ou.  The  combination  ou  is  sometimes  a  digraph  and  sometimes  a  diphthong. 
In  the  words  four,  pour,  course,  tovrce,  and  their  similars,  it  has  the  simple 
sound  of  long  0.  Be  careful  not  to  give  to  it,  in  such  words,  the  broad  sound 
of  0,  as  in  corse,  remorse,  &c. 

Again,  it  has  in  many  words  the  sound  of  00 ;  as  msoup,  route,  croup,  tour, 
turtout,  your,  and  many  other  words,  most  of  them  of  French  origin. 

It  has  the  sound  of  short  u  in  many  words  ;  as  in  couple,  double,  courage, 
nourish,  rough,  touch,  young,  &c. 

It  has  the  sound  of  aw  in  cough,  trough,  bought,  sought,  thought,  and  their 
similars  ;  and  the  sound  of  full  u  in  could,  tcould,  and  should.  Thus  far,  the 
ou  is  only  a  digraph,  with  the  sounds  of  different  single  vowels. 
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As  a  diphthong,  its  proper  double  sound  is  beard  in  round,  bound,  sound,  ■ 
ground,  found,  mound,  wound,  our,  sour,  south,  mouth,  &c. 

The  elements  of  tbis  dipbtbong  are  discovered,  by  a  slow  utterance,  to  be 
the  sound  of  Italian  or  broad  a,  terminating  in  that  of  oo ;  equivalent  to 
0,-00  rapidly  uttered.  Others  conceive  the  initial  sound  to  be  that  of  short  u 
in  up,  or  of  broad  o  in  or.  But  whatever  may  be  the  better  analytic  repre- 
sentation of  the  sound,  the  sound  ^itself  is  not  easily  mistaken.  There  is, 
however,  instead  of  the  standard  sound,  a  vulgar  mis-utterance,  very  often 
heard  in  certain  regions  of  country,  and  sometimes  among  persons  who 
ought  to  show  better  training.  This  false  pronunciation  prefixes  the  sound 
of  short  a  to  the  proper  diphthong,  making  a  most  improper  triphthong ;  thus 
raound,  faound,  aour  ;  and  the  same  in  words  which  have  the  equivalent  ow, 
as  caow,  haow,  naow.  I  have  too  much  regard  for  New  England  intelligence 
to  call  this  a  YanJcee  sound ;  but  I  am  sorry  to  acknowledge  that  some 
Yankee  families,  even  in  Maine,  are»addicted  to  the  vulgarism.  Will  not 
teachers  take  especial  pains  to  banish  it  from  their  schools  1 

There  is  one  word  in  the  language  in  regard  to  which  there  is  a  division 
among  the  besfc  authorities.  I  refer  to  wound.  Similar  in  speUing  and 
origin  to  the  large  class  of  words,  bound,  sound,  ground,  Sec,  it  ought  to  be 
pronounced  like  them,  if  there  is  any  virtue  in  analogy,  or  any  desirableness 
in  uniformity.  These  principles,  we  are  aware,  can  avail  nothing  against 
usage,  once  thoroughly  established.  But  when  usage  is  divided,  so  nearly 
equally  as  in  this  case,  the  principle  of  uniformity  asserts  its  right  to  be  re- 
garded. Worcester  gives  both  modes  as  correct,  preferring  the  French 
sound,  woond.  Goodrich  gives  both  as  correct,  but  prefers  the  Saxon  sound, 
wound.  Smart  prefers  woond.  Walker  styles  the  French  pronunciation  "  a 
capricious  novelty,"  that  "  ought  to  be  entirely  banished,"  and  ascribes  its 
retention  in  common  to  a  want  of  courage  !  We  are  happy  to  know  that  the 
number  of  courageous  persons  is  increasing. 

A  difficulty  is  often  experienced  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  of  foreign 
origin.  Even  persons  who  are  familiar  with  the  language  from  which  a  word 
is  derived,  and  who  know  how  it  is  pronounced  in  that  language,  are  not  al- 
ways sure  whether  the  foreign  pronunciation  should  be  retained  in  our  own. 
Many  of  these  words  are  in  a  transition  state  ;  are  laying  off  their  foreign 
aspect  and  are  putting  on  English  airs.  Others  have  obtained  a  home  with 
us  in  their  foreign  dress,  and  are  good  citizens  notwithstanding  their  brogue* 
Take,  for  example,  the  word  route.  As  a  French  word,  the  pronunciation  is 
root.  It  has,  however,  been  fully  adopted  into  our  language,  and  is  pro- 
nounced root  or  rout,  with  about  equal  authority. 

We  have  another  word  rout,  signifying  a  rabble,  or  crowd.  This  is  of  North- 
ern origin,  and  has  the  Saxon  sound,  rowt.  The  word  rout,  a  defeat,  is  still 
different.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  French,  but  is  completely  anglicised  in  its 
pronunciation.    In  the  expression,  en  route,  where  the  French  preposition  is 
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retained,  the  notm  should  have  the  French  sonnd.  And  whQe  this  same 
French  sound  is,  by  many  persons,  given  to  the  word  in  its  ordinary  use  in 
the  English  sentence,  I  am  incUned  to  adopt  the  more  common  English  pro- 
nunciation, and  say,  "  By  which  route  (rout)  did  you  come  to  the  city  1  " 
In  regard  to  many  words  occupying  a  similar  position  in  our  language,  usage 
has  settled  the  question  of  pronunciation,  one  way  or  the  other.  In  re<mrd 
to  others,  usage  is  divided.  These  remarks  apply  to  other  combinations,  as 
well  as  to  ou. 

Thus,  bout  and  rout  are  fully  anglicised.  Tour,  surlout,  routine,  rouge,  houne, 
&c.,  are  fully  adopted  with  their  French  sounds.  Pour,  poultry,  and  poultice 
have  the  sound  of  ou  long  o.  Route,  suite,  &c.,  may  be  pronounced  in  full 
French,  thus,  root  and  sweet,  or  may  be  anglicised  into  rout  and  suit. 

Ow.  This  combination,  as  a  diphthong,  has  thejound  of  mo  in  round,  as 
dovn,  town,  &c.  But  in  many  words  it  is  only  a  digraph,  with  the  long  sound 
of  the  vowel  o,  snow,  blow,  low. 

The  greatest  practical  difficulty  is  with  words  which  are  spelled  alike  and 
pronounced  differently  ;  as  bow,  which  is  bo  or  bou,  according  to  its  significa- 
tion ;  mowy  which  is  mo  or  mou ;  sow,  which  is  so  or  sou.  Lower  is  h-er  or  lou' 
er ;  skov>-er,  one  who  shows,  or  showr,  a  sudden  rain. 

Oi.  This  diphthong,  in  proper  English  words,  as  toU,  soil,  foil,  &c.,  contains 
the  elementary  sounds  of  o  short  or  broad,  and  i  short,  and  is  our  best  illua- 
tration  of  a  true  diphthong.     Oy  is  the  same  thing,  as  in  botf,  joy,  alloy,  &c. 

There  is  an  exceptional  sound  of  oi  in  the  word  choir,  in  which  the  vowel 
element  is  long  t.  There  are  also  some  French  syllables  which  retain 
their  foreign  sound,  or  an  approximation  to  it,  as  reservoir  (vwor)^  eacritnr 
(twor). 

The  word  buoy  is  very  often  mispronounced.  Sailors  commonly  make  the 
«  silent,  and  pronounce  it  as  if  written  boy.  Some  blundering  land-lubbers 
prtMiounce  it  boo-y.    Boo  !    It  should  be  bwoy. 

A  very  common  mispronunciation  of  oil,  soil,  spoil,  and  their  like,  is  heard 
now  and  then  among  our  older  people.  It  was  the  common  pronunciation 
of  an  earlier  day.  Ludicrous  mistakes  sometimes  grow  out  of  the  attempt  to 
avoid  these  errors.  We  once  heard  a  gentleman,  on  some  public  occasion, 
request  those  who  stood  in  the  oil  (aisle)  to  be  seated ! 

A  similar  effort  to  escape  an  error,  is  noticed  in  persons  who  pronounce 
the  word  violaU  and  violent,  as  if  voi-o-late  and  voi-o4ent.  So  spo-li-a-tiou  is 
sometimes  mispronounced  spoil-a-tion. 

la  is  a  diphthong  in  a  proper  sense  although  the  initial  elemrait  assumes  a 
consonant  sound,  like  y,  as  in  ^filial,  fustian,  dtc 

The  same  is  true  of  io  in  onion,  minion,  [question,  &c  Tion  and  sion  are 
simply  shun. 

le,  like  a,  is  a  digraph,  and  ordinarily  a  simple  long  e.    But  in  the  tannin- 
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ation  of  monosyllables  it  is  long  i,  and  m  friend  it  is  short  c.    In  other  words' 
the  c  is  silent,  as  lie,  die,  hie,  fie,  pie,  &c. 

Ua,  we,  ui,uy.  U,  in  these  cembinations,  has  the  force  of  w,  when  not  silent. 
In  the  one  case,  they  may  be  called  diphthongs^  in  the  other  they  are  digraphs. 
They  are  diphthongs  in  suasion,  desuetude,  anguish,  &c.  But  in  most  words,  one 
of  the  letters  is  silent,  as  in  guaranty,  guest,  guide.  In  the  end  of  a  word  after 
g,  both  letters  are  silent,  but  render  the  g  hard,  as  catalogue,  rogue,  brogue. 
Ue  terminal  is  simply  long  m,  as  virtue,  sue,  due.     Uy  is  simply  y,  as  in  buy. 

*  »»»  » 
COMMENCING  A  NEW  STUDY. 

One  of  the  most  important,  yet  most  violated  duties,  is  that  of  communi- 
cating the  right  kind  of  instruction  when  a  pupil  commences  a  new  study. 
It  is  an  easy  matter  for  a  pupil  to  commit  to  memory  three  or  four  pages 
from  his  text-book,  and  thus  leave  his  teacher  to  flatter  himself  that  he 
is  making  rapid  progress,  when,  really,  he  may  not  have  secured  to  him- 
self a  single  idea. 

Take,  for  our  purpose,  English  Grammar.  Now  it  may  seem  of  little 
importance  to  the  pupil  that  the  teacher  should  spend  much  time  in 
illustrating  the  noun  with  its  properties.  He  can  very  flippantly  recite 
everything  that  his  text-book  says  about  it ;  but  can  "he parse  it  1  Take 
the  verb.  He  may  be  able  to  give  its  definition  at  a  single  lesson ;  but 
can  he,  at  the  end  of  the  first  week,  tell  what  its  person  and  number  is, 
or  in  other  words,  its  agreement  with  the  noun  1  The  inference  from 
our  topic  would  be,  that  if  a  pupil  can  distinguish  a  noun  and  a  verb 
and  parse  them  in  their  simplest  relations  to  each  other,  he  has  accom- 
plished a  great  week's  work.  He  should  never  go  a  step  farther  till  he 
can  do  this,  and  do  it  with  facility.  A  dull  scholar  can  be  made  to  love 
grammar  if  he  can  understand  what  he  is  doing ;  he  is  disgusted  with  it 
if  he  does  not.  To  be  able  to  parse  a  noun  and  verb  so  far  as  to  obtain 
an  idea  of  what  constitutes  a  simple  sentence,  is  of  the  first  importance  ; 
and  the  pupil  should  be  carefully  drilled  on  this  point  till  he  can  do  it. 
Not  till  this  is  done,  can  he  hope  to  succeed  in  the  study  of  grammar.  The 
noun  and  verb  are  the  starting  point  for  securing  an  idea  of  what  gram- 
mar is,  and  the  foundation  to  all  his  future  acquisitions. 

Take  Arithmetic, — Decimal  Fractions,  if  you  please.  Now  a  quick, 
nervous  boy  or  girl  will  be  tempted  to  pass  over  the  principles  on  which 
the  operations  are  based,  and  the  first  thing  the  teacher  knows,  he  will 
find  his  brilliant  pupil  performing  the  examples  in  addition,  subtraction, 
and  multiplication  of  decimals.  But  can  he  read  or  write  a  decimal  ? 
Probably  not.  It  is  a  good  scholar  that  can,  with  all  the  aid  his  teacher 
may  render  him,  read  and  write  decimals  correctly  and  with  facility  in 
two  days.  Rarely  do  pupils  spend  on  them  so  many  hours.  If  he  has 
been  carefully  drilled  on  this  part  of  the  subject,  all  his  subsequent  ex- 
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ercises  will  be  readily  comprehended ;  otherwise,  all  his  labor  will  be  a 
mere  sham. 

Take  Geography.  The  teacher  who  has  something  definite  before 
him  will  impart  that  definiteness  to  his  pupil. 

Take  Penmanship.  If  the  pupil  is  carefully  drilled  on  the  elements 
which  compose  the  letters,  he  will  then,  and  not  till  then,  hare  a  syste- 
matic handwriting. 

I  might  illustrate  the  point  by  reference  to  Indeterminate  Analysis  in 
Smyth's  Larger  Algebra.  A  scholar  who  can  take  the  first  equation  in 
that  chapter,  go  to  the  blackboard  without  his  text-book,  and  work  it 
all  out  in  good  order,  and  clothe  his  explanation  in  correct  language,  has 
really  overcome  all  the  difficulty  in  the  whole  chapter ;  but  if  the  first 
principles  be  slighted,  he  will  have  only  an  imperfect  idea  of  the  whole 
subject. 

Whatever  is  learned,  should  be  at  the  proper  time. 

In  giving  instruction  in  Greek,  1  have  noticed  that  where  boys  com- 
mence the  grammar  with  the  study  of  the  accents,  they  readily  apply 
them  ever  afterwards,  but  if  omitted  till  a  later  period,  they;can  rarely 
ever  be  proficients  in  this  department  of  study.  So  it  is  in  all  element- 
ary study.     It  must  have  its  proper  attention  at  the  proper  time. 

Bad  spellers  are  made  so  by  being  compelled  to  read  and  spell  beyond 
their  ability.  They  do  not  start  right,  and  consequently  are  always  go- 
ing wrong.  I  do  not  know  but  that  I  have  had  duller  scholars  and  more 
of  them  than  anybody  else,  but  of  this  I  am  certain,  that  I  could  never 
witness  any  progress  unless  I  put  in  practice  the  principles  I  have  here 
advocated. 

Teachers  are  tiot  apt  to  realize  how  weak  are  the  minds  of  a  large 
majority  of  their  pupils,  and  how  much  reviewing  and  drilling  are  neces- 
sary to  effect  a  permanent  impression  on  the  mind.  This  is  especially 
true  in  all  studies  of  an  abstract  nature.  An  iron-clad  gtmboat  may  be 
rendered  useless  from  a  defect  in  a  bolt  or  two  in  its  boilers  ;  so  may  the 
right  kind  of  elementary  instruction  be  wanting,  and  the  whole  fiitvffe 
being  of  the  subject  be  a  failure.  I  have  somewhere  said  publicly,  that 
there  is  more  philosophy  in  teaching  the  alphabet  than  most  teachers  are 
aware. 

I  have  had  spirited  classes  who  spent  a  week  on  the  analysis  of  square 
root.  To  some,  this  would  seem  a  long  time,  but  when  it  is  carried  out 
to  the  letter,  the  scholar  has  acquired  an  amount  of  knowledge  and 
discipline  that  can  never  be  effaced.  The  truth  is,  we  too  often  fancy 
that  our  pupils  comprehend  a  principle,  when  really  they  know  but  little 
about  it.  We  speak  with  pride  to  our  friends  and  patrons,  of  the  great 
number  of  pages  our  pupils  have  gone  over,  without  looking  at  the  depth 
of  our  instruction.  Every  great  principle  in  all  studies  demands  a  care- 
ful examination  and  study  of  its  elements  in  order  to  be  comprehended. 
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A  man  could  never  have  made  an  electric  telegraph  who  had  not  pre- 
viously studied  the  science  of  electricity  ;  nor  can  our  pupils  make  any 
real  progress  imless  we  have  a  care  over  them  in  the  very  outset  of  their 
efforts. 

Pupils  of  a  nervous  temperament  will  commence  a  term  with  a  great 
deal  of  determination.  They  have  long  lessons,  attempt  to  accomplish 
a  great  deal  in  a  short  time,  and  by  the  close  of  one  week,  their  minds 
are  confused,  and  they  accomplish  but  little  afterward.  They  are  like 
a  young  colt  that  has  been  long  under  restraint;  when  let  loose,  he 
rushes  forward,  regardless  of  everything,  till  he  finds  himself  tangled  up 
in  a  fence  or  brush-heap. 

I  might  extend  these  illustrations  to  any  extent,  but  enough,  I  trust, 
has  been  given,  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  craft  the  importance  of 
commencing  aright. 

The  fault  here  spoken  of  is  very  common  among  inexperienced  teach- 
ers, yet  all  of  us  may  plead  guilty  to  a  certain  extent.  N.  t.  t. 


AT  BELFAST. 

It  is  utterly  impossible  for  the  editor  to  make  record  of  all  his  oflBcial 
movements,  —  as  indeed  it  would  be  neither  interesting  nor  profitable 
to  our  readers.  There  must  be  much  of  sameness  in  the  record  of 
school  visiting  and  lecturing.  An  occasional  notice  of  the  kind  may  be 
allowable. 

The  schools  of  Belfast  are  much  above  the  average,  in  point  of  disci- 
pline and  general  good  management.  The  city  proper  sustains  a  grade 
of  six  schools,  —  two  primary,  one  intermediate,  one  grammar,  one  se- 
lect, and  a  high  school.  Mr.  R.  A.  Rideout,  our  mathematical  editor^ 
has  recently  entered  upon  the  charge  of  the  High  School ;  its  late  teach- 
er, Mr.  Hersey,  having  gone  to  the  war.  This  school  contains  the  elements 
of  a  successful  career;  and  with  the  elevated  standard  set  up  by  Mr. 
Rideout,  it  is  destined  to  attain  a  high  rank.  Some  of  the  lower  schools 
are  under  an  admirable  discipline.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Ilawes,  recently  elect- 
ed by  the  School  Committee  to  be  their  Special  Supervisor,  is  warmly 
interested  in  the  work  assigned  him,  and  is  laboring  successfully  to  sus- 
tain both  teachers  and  pupils. 

Besides  a  meeting  for  familiar  conference  with  the  teachers  and  school 
officers  of  the  city,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  citizens  of  the 
place  upon  educational  topics,  of  an  evening,  and  met  the  pupils  of  all 
the  schools  in  an  afternoon  gathering.  Some  five  hundred  children,  with 
their  teachers,  and  other  gentlemen  and  ladies,  made  a  very  pleasant 
company  to  look  upon  ;  and  when  they  sang  their  patriotic  school  songs, 
all  must  have  been  delighted  to  listen,  unless  some  secessionists  were 
concealed  in  the  company.     The  Hon.  Judge  Dickerson  presided,  and 
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introduced  the  Supervisor,  Mr.  Hawes,  Rev.  E.  F.  Cutter,  Dr.  Palfrey, 
Mr.  Rideout,  and  the  State  Superintendent,  who  talked  to  the  children, 
some  ten  or  twelve  minutes  each ;  touching  many  responsive  chords  in 
the  hearts  of  the  youthful  listeners.  It  is  very  pleasant,  and  we  doubt 
not,  may  be  very  profitable,  to  give  our  young  people  a  little  jubilee  of 
this  kind,  occasionally.  It  makes  them  feel  that  they  and  their  schools 
are  of  some  importance  in  society. 

We  must  record  to  their  praise  the  admirable  neatness,  and  freedom 
from  defacing,  noticed  in  the  Belfast  school- houses.  The  old  academy 
building,  now  used  for  a  primary  school-room,  showed  most  marks  of 
hard  usage. 


THE  PENOBSCOT  INDIANS. 

We.  went  to  Old  Town  a  few  weeks  since  to  examine  the  schools  among 
the  Indians.  The  diminished  appropriation  made  last  year,  had  been  al- 
ready expended  in  the  spring  and  autumn,  and  no  winter  school  is  in 
session.  We  learned,  however,  from  the  Indian  agent,  J.  A.  Purrington , 
Esq.,  that  the  children  of  this  tribe  are  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  the 
English  branches,  with  considerable  success.  Although  unable  to  wit- 
ness the  operations  of  their  school,  there  was  much  to  interest  one  in  a 
visit  to  this  remnant  of  the  "  first  settlers."  Under  the  guidance  of  Mr. 
Purrington  and  a  native  American,  we  crossed  the  river  upon  a  treacher- 
ous looking  bridge  just  built  by  J.  Frost  &  Co.,  and  commenced  our 
survey  of  the  Indian  premises.  The  habitations  which  they  occupy  are 
all  of  the  class  reckoned  permanent,  in  distinction  from  the  wigwams 
which  they  pitch,  when  upon  their  tours  of  enterprise  in  various  parts  of 
the  State.  Some  of  the  houses  are  two-storied,  and  most  of  them  would 
be  decent  habitations  among  our  poorer  country  people.  We  saw  one 
or  two  rooms  that  were  carpeted,  but  not  many  of  them  were  so  luxuri- 
ously furnished.  One  old  red  boy  had  the  reputation  of  being  a  Yankee 
sharper,  and  had  contrived  to  accumulate  quite  a  property.  Most  of  them 
live  by  farming,  hunting,  and  basket-making.  Some  very  good  riv- 
er-drivers are  found  among  them.  At  present,  many  are  absent 
with  their  traps  in  the  woods,  leaving  the  women,  children,  and  old 
men  at  home,  to  take  care  of  themselves,  or  to  trust  their  agent  for  sup- 
plies. Some  of  the  sick  and  infirm  old  women  begged  the  agent  to  send 
them  more  clothes,  or  other  comforts,  for  the  winter.  He  has  evidently 
no  sinecure  in  the  position  which  he  occupies.  The  constant  supervis- 
ion of  their  wants,  winter  and  summer,  aiding  them  in  their  farming  op- 
erations, and  disbursing  according  to  their  necessities,  the  funds  which 
they  draw  from  the  State,  and  settling  their  petty  diflBculties  with  a 
fatherly  interest  and  responsibility,  require  no  small  judgment  and  labor. 
The  fund,  some  §50,000,00,  the  interest  of  which  is  annually  disbursed 
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from  the  treasury,  is  the  price  paid  by  the  State  to  extinguish  the  Indian 
titles  to  lands  formerly  occupied  by  them.  They  now  own  only  the  isl- 
ands in  the  river,  from  Old  Town  fifty  miles  or  more  upward,  most  of 
which  they  cultivate  with  considerable  success.  The  tribe  is  now  re- 
duced to  about  five  hundred  persons.  Old  Governor  Neptune,  now ' 
about  one  hundred  and  ten  years  old,  is-a  remarkable  specimen  of  "phys- 
ical development,"  still  straight  as  an  arrow,  and  exhibiting  evident  trac- 
es of  his  former  power.  His  mental  faculties  are  failing,  but  he  still 
walks  about  his  premises,  and  performs  a  little  light  labor,  when  not 
availing  himself  of  the  old  man's  privilege  of  dozing.  Another  interes- 
ting old  person  is  the  "  white  squaw,"  said  to  be  more  than  a  hundred 
years  old.  She  is  a  French  woman,  who  married  an  Indian  husband,  and 
has  several  half-breed  children  in  the  tribe.  We  found  her  drawn  up  in 
a  wretched  heap,  feeble  and  apparently  half-conscious.  The  agent  roused 
her  by  some  kindly-spoken  words,  and  promised  her  a  "new  gown." 
Her  strong,  large  features,  and  stiff  gray  hair,  gave  her  the  aspect  of 
iron  endurance.  Her  husband  was  killed  at  the  capture  of  Castine,  since 
which  the  "  white  squaw  "  has  battled  her  way  among  the  people  of  her 
adoption,  until  her  course  is  nearly  run. 


OUR  NEW  ARRANGEMENT.  ^ 

Our  readers  will  perceive  by  a  glance  at  our  exterior,  that  we  have 
called  to  our  aid  a  corps  of  twelve  practical  teachers,  whose  duty  it  is  to 
furnish  us  with  material  for  the  columns  of  the  Teacher,  out  of  the  full- 
ness of  their  experience  and  observation.  The  articles  of  the  several 
"  associates  "  will  be  indicated  by  their  initials  at  the  bottom.  This  is 
an  arrangement  of  our  own,  at  the  risk  of  offending  the  modesty  of  some 
of  them.  But  we  are  well  aware  that  readers  like  to  know  the  author- 
ship of  articles  which  they  read ;  and  in  most  cases,  there  need  be  no 
objection  to  their  being  known. 

We  have  now  to  ask  our  friends  to  send  us  new  names,  with  the 
money  in  advance,  and  we  will  assure  them  that  no  pains  shall  be  spared 
to  give  them  as  good  as  they  send  ! 

In  our  next  number,  which  shall  be  issued  earlier  in  the  month,  we 
shall  contrive  to  condense  a  little  more  reading  matter  into  a  page  ;  and 
in  other  ways  hope  to  make  the  Teacher  still  more  valuable  to  its  readers. 


Apologetic.  —  Complaint  comes  to  us  that  the  Publisher  issred  to 
those  who  are  in  arrears,  "  a  pretty  sharp  dun."  We  regret  exceedingly 
that  any  one  should  be  troubled  without  cause.  Will  teachers  please 
bear  in  mind  that  publishers,  like  teachers, — we  say  nothing  of  editors, — 
have  very  many  things  to  irritate  them,  and  may  Komotimes  utter  a 
hasty  word  ?  If  subscribers  and  pupils  would  always  do  their  duty,  how 
it  would  assist  them  in  keeping  their  patience  undisturbed  ! 
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Hard  Spellixg.-^A  friend  communicates  the  following  list  of  words, 
which  he  found  spelled,  as  below,  in  certain  official  documents.  The 
correction  of  them  would  be  a  good  exercise  for  a  class  in  spelling : 


finerly. 

Excelent. 

Bchollar. 

meriment. 

dlsipation. 

forgoten. 

choLse. 

prefered. 

ammount. 

leiving. 

synonimous. 

grammer. 

greatful. 

debared. 

privilage. 

compitent. 

committj. 

inquireies. 

begining. 

dificulty. 

aggitated. 

hesitancy. 

aranging. 

propper. 

opperation. 


attendence. 

pre  pairing. 

endeaver. 

closeing. 

eqoiled. 

scry. 

coorce. 

oontrole. 

systim. 

preasent. 

mutch. 

abscence. 

averageing. 

apertaneihg. 

lemidy. 

mared. 

consemed. 

usefull. 

verbaly. 

wether. 

fullfiU. 

perceptable. 

judgement. 

priviledge. 

occured. 


Libelous. — We  publish  a  defense  of  Messrs.  Brewer  &  Tileston  against 
what  they  charge  to  be  a  libelous  attack  of  Oliver  Ellsworth,  issued  in 
a  previous  number  of  the  Teacher.  We  do  not  intend  that  the  Teacher 
shall  be  the  medium  of  anything  approaching  a  libel  in  its  character, 
whether  in  the  advertising  columns  or  elsewhere.  It  is  but  justice  to 
the  party  claiming  to  be  injured,  that  they  should  be  heard  in  defense. 
So  far  as  our  columns  are  concerned,  we  trust  that  the  matter  is  at  an 
end. 


Management. — Our  contributor  ••  m.''  justly  criticises  a  kiiid  of  man- 
agement in  schools  which  ought  to  be  condemned  as  unworthy.  But 
there  is  a  general  use  of  the  term,  scJtoU  managevunt,  which  includes 
the  discipline,  instruction,  and  whatever  else  is  implied  in  keeping  schooL 
We  often  employ  the  word  in  this  sense  without  intending  any  artifice. 
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EDUCATIONAL  CONVENTION. 

An  adjourned  meeting  of  the  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be 
held  at  Augusta  on  the  27th  and  28th  inst.,  commencing  at  2  o'clock, 
on  Tuesday,  P.  M. 

Lectures  and  addresses  will  be  given  by  gentlemen  interested  in  edu- 
cational affairs ;  and  important  questions  of  school  policy  will  be  dis- 
cussed. 

All  teachers,  school  officers,  and  friends  of  education  are  cordially 
invited  to  be  present,  and  participate  in  the  exercises  of  the  convention. 

Free  return  tickets  will  be  furnished  to  members  of  the  association 
over  the  following  railroads :  Kennebec  &  Portland ;  Kennebec  &  Somer- 
set ;  Maine  Central ;  Androscoggin ;  Portland,  Saco  &  Portsmouth ; 
and  York  &  Cumberland. 

Ladies  in  attendance  will  receive  the  generous  hospitalities  of  the  cit- 
izens of  Augusta. 

By  order  of  the  Association, 

Edw.  p.  Wkston,  President. 

Augusta,  January  12, 1863. 


Mornings  with  Sot.omon These  valuable  articles  remind  me  that 

in  our  school  laws  teachers  are  required  to  inculcate  the  principles  of 
morality  and  religion  in  their  schools.  I  would  ask  in  how  many  of  our 
common  district  schools  is  this  requisition  complied  with,  and  are  there 
not  too  many  in  which  it  is  entirely  neglected,  and  even  the  exercise  of 
reading  from  the  New  Testament  omitted  1 

Capacity  for  Government.  —  How  often  do  we  hear  the  expression, 
"  His  learning  is  good,  but  he  doesn't  keep  any  order."  Teachers,  make 
a  note  of  this,  and  endeavor  to  improve  in  this  respect.  This  is  the 
greatest  fault  in  our  common  school  teachers.  It  is  not  the  mere  knowl- 
edge of  books  that  constitutes  a  successful  teacher,  but  that  capacity  for 
governing,  which  is  perhaps  to  a  certain  extent  inherent,  but  it  is  also  a 
quality  which  will  thrive  under  proper  cultivation. 

Excerpts.  —  The  great  secret  of  obtaining  knowledge  is  to  act  up  to 
that  which  we  already  know.  Never  perform  the  work  for  pupils,  but 
explain  to  them,  if  necessary,  the  principle  involved,  and  let  them  do  the 
labor  themselves.  A  teacher  cannot  rely  on  set  rules  in  the  government 
of  a  school.  He  must  depend  on  his  own  powers,  and  bo  able  to  make 
rules  to  suit  any  emergency.  Self-command  is  the  teacher's  stronghold, 
his  foundation  of  power.  Teachers,  be  careful  of  your  language,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  schoolroom,  as  pupils  notice  these  things,  and  learn  much 
from  example.  A  teacher  may  use  proper  language  without  being  pe- 
dantic. Geo.  E.  B. 

Belfast,  Me. 
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CENTER-TABLE. 


LOSSUiG'S   PlCTOBIAL  HiSTOBT  OK  THE  U.  S.,  ASD  A  PeIMABT   HiSTORT  OF  THK 

U.  S.,  for  Schools  and  Faoiilies.    By  Benjamin  J.  Lossing. 

The  school  histories  named  above,  are  published  by  JIason  Brothers, 
New  York,  and  in  Boston  by  Mason  «t  Hamlin.  Mr.  Lossing  Las  been 
engaged  for  many  years  in  the  study  of  the  country's  history.  His 
"  Pictorial  Field-book  of  the  Revolution,"  and  "  Eminent  Americans," 
were  works  in  the  line  of  American  History,  the  preparation  of  which 
had  much  to  do  with  fitting  him  for  the  works  here  issued.  The  style 
is  simple  and  attractive,  and  the  page  well  embellished  with  pictorial  il- 
lustrations. 

The  First  Book  of  Arithmetic — By  Herman  Refielt,  a  Practical  jTeacher  in 
Jsew  York.    Mason  Brothers. 

How  many  more  ?  is  the  question  naturally  first  arising  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  a  new  book  of  arithmetic.  This,  however,  professes  well 
and  looks  well.  It  is  not  a  mere  child's  picture  book,  but  advances  from 
the  simplest  elements  suflBciently  far  to  cover  the  fundamental  rules  as 
Applied  to  ordinary  business.  The  author  proposes  to  liiraself  a  series, 
less  extensive  and  incumbered  with  useless  matter  than  are  some  of  our 
mathematical  text-books. 

PnoTEY  AXD  Arsoclt's  Frexch  Grammar.  —  By  Norman  Pinney  and  Emilie 
Amoalt.    Mason  Brothers,  New  York ;  ilason  &  Hamlin,  Boston. 

This  grammar  combines  both  the  oral  and  theoretic  methods,  and 
claims  to  be  specially  adapted  to  render  the  speaking  of  French  easy  to 
learners  of  different  ages  and  capacities.  The  pronunciation  of  all  the 
words  is  indicated,  and  a  lexicon  appended.  The  whole  makes  a  stout 
duodecimo  of  more  than  five  hundred  p^es.  The  authors  of  this  work 
have  been  before  the  public  as  the  authors  of  French  books  for  learners, 
for  several  years.  Mr.  Pinney  prepared  one  of  the  most  successful  gram- 
mars upon  the  general  plan  of  Manesoa's  oral  method,  some  fifteen  years 
ago ;  and  Amoult  has  been  well  known  by  his  works  on  pronunciation 
&c.  The  combined  labors  of  these  two  gentlemen,  after  so  much  expe- 
rience, have  given  us  the  present  work ;  and  we  make  no  doubt,  from  a 
brief  examination,  that  it  is  very  well  adapted  to  its  purpose. 

Scripture  Extertaixmext  for  Children  on  the  Old  and  New  Testaments ;  com- 
bining innocent  diversion  with  desirable  instruction.  By  a  Sabbath  School 
Teacher.    Portland :  Hezekiah  Packard. 

This  is  a  pack  of  cards,  designed  to  furnish  amusement  in  the  play 
and  instruction  in  the  study.  It  is  a  very  neat  little  afiair  for  the  little 
ones  at  home,  and  as  cheap  as  it  is  neat. 
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English  into  French. — A  Book  of  Practice  in  French  Conversation.  Designed 
to  accotnpany  any  speaking  French  Grammar.  By  Francis  S.  Williams,  Princi- 
pal of  a  school  for  young  ladies.    New  York:  Mason  Brothers. 

This  book  is  well  adapted  to  aid  the  learner  in  perfecting  his  conversa- 
tional skill.  Gentlemen  and  ladies  whose  French  has  "  gone  to  seed," 
will  find  this  book  very  serviceable  in  reviving  their  lost  knowledge. 
You  may  take  it  in  hand  at  any  time,  and  without  the  incumbrance  of 
grammar  or  dictionary,  find  your  way  back  by  paths  almost  forgotten,  to 
the  lost  art  of  speaking  the  French  language  with  propriety.  It  con- 
tains within  the  same  covers,  vocabulary,  conversation,  idioms,  and  key. 

A  Glimpse  at  the  Monthlies. — Our  periodical  literature  is  becom- 
ing a  very  important  element  in  the  issues  of  the  American  press — 
Every  man  and  woman  feels  the  necessity  of  one  or  more  of  the  stand- 
ard monthlies.  January  brings  us  the  new  issues  more  than  usually 
well  filled.  Is  it  possible  that  the  great  principle  of  honest  rivalry  is 
doing  much  to  improve  them  all  ? 

The  Atlantic  opens  with  a  happy  sketch  of  "  Happiest  Days^''  by 
Gail  Hamilton ;  and  her  woman's  pen  has  done  it  exceedingly  well. — 
Poor,  be-snubbed,  and  abused  babies  !  We  shall  hardly  dare  to  speak 
again  of  your  days  as  happiest.  What  a  pity  'tis,  that  we  cannot  recall 
our  experiences  of  those  days,  to  verify  or  contradict  the  speculations  of 
the  magazine  philosophers. 

"  My  Friend  the  Walch^^  is  not  found  in  the  advertising  columns,  — 
but,  better  than  this,  advertises  the  Waltham  establishment  of  the 
American  Company ;  and  "  my  friend,  our  watch,"  of  the  same  family, 
responds  amen, — it  is  even  so. 

Mrs.  Stowe's  "  Reply  "  to  the  "  affectionate  address"  of  the  women  of 
England,  is  emphatically  ad  rem.  Blessings,  as  well  as  curses,  go  home 
to  roost. 

The  Continental  Monthly  enters  upon  its  second  year  in  a  new  ex- 
terior, we  regret  to  say,  not  an  improvement.  But  this  is  a  minor  mat- 
ter. The  interior  is  filled,  as  usual,  with  a  choice  variety  of  articles  from 
"  gay  to[grave."  Of  the  former  cla^s  are  "  The  Mishaps  of  Miss  Hobbs," 
"  Maccaroni,"  and  "  I."  Of  the  latter  are  "  The  Consequences  of  the  Re- 
bellion," "  The  Union,"  and  "  American  Destiny."  The  Continental  is 
established,  and  a  necessity,  henceforth. 

Hunt's  Merchant's  Magazine. — The  January  number  contains  valua- 
ble articles  on  the  culture  and  consumption  of  "  Sugar  Cane,  Beet  Root, 
and  Sorghum,'^  "  A  Uniform  National  Currency,''^  tlie  "  Atlantic  Telegraph,^'' 
and "  Commercial  Chronicle  and  Review,"  "  Postal  Intelligence"  ^c.  ^c, 
constituting  together  a  very  valuable  number. 
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New  Mrsic.  —  Oliver  Ditson  of  Boston  sends  us  the  following  songs 
and  ether  music,  fi-om  the  press  and  suited  to  the  times : 

1.  '^  March  of  the  4l8t  RegiTnent.^^  Composed  and  dedicated  to  Col. 
T.  E.  Chickering,  by  Augusta  Bendelari. 

2.  "  Our  Nation's  Flagp  Words  by  Mrs.  John  Hancock.  Music  by 
Thomas  Comer. 

3.  "  CoTiu,  come  away  with  Ale."     "Words  and  music  by  H.  M.  D. 

4.  "  Sofily  into  Heaven  she  Faded."  Words  by  Miss  M.  C.  Smiley,  music 
by  W.  Williams. 

5.  "  Bird's  Song."     To  be  sung  without  words.  By  J.  W.  Harmston. 

6.  "  The  Bride's  Prayer  on  her  If'edding  Day."     By  T.  Desten. 

7.  "  llie  Leaving  of  the  Old  Home."  Words  by  J.  E.  Carpenter ; 
music  by  C.  W.  Glover. 

8  and  9.     "  Les  Harmoniennes."     Two  numbers  of  twenty-five  "  Mor- 

ceaux  de  Chant,"  arranged  for  three  or  four  female  voices,  in  both  English 

nd  French  words.    Selected  from  distinguished  authors  by  J.  Concone. 

The  Fourteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  in- 
struction of  the  Stat«  of  Wisconsin,  has  been  received  from  Hon.  J.  C. 
Richards.  Like  its  predecessors  from  the  same  source,  it  is  an  able  and 
valuable  document. 

The  Student  &  Schoolmate  for  January  is  before  us.  William  T. 
Adams,  the  editor,  is  the  boys'  favorite  Oliver  Optic ;  a  guaranty,  good 
and  sufficient,  for  the  character  of  the  journal.  With  the  Teacher,  it  may 
be  had  for  §1.50  in  advance. 


THE    WHAT-NOT. 


Reading. — To  be  an  elegant  reader  is  one  of  the  highest  accomplish- 
ments to  which  any  person  can  aspire,  and  yet  how  few  of  us,  teachers 
as  well  as  pupils,  can  say  that  we  have  attained  to  even  mediocrity  in 
the  art.  To  be  a  fair  reader  implies  a  fair  speaker,  for  the  qualities  es- 
sential to  produce  the  one  go  to  make  the  other ;  the  only  diflerence 
being  the  use  of  gesture  in  the  latter,  but  even  reading  should  not,  in 
many  cases,  be  wholly  unaccompanied  by  gesture.  I  do  not  use  the 
word  good,  for  it  is  a  term  which,  when  applied  to  reading,  I  consider, 
will  admit  of  no  comparison.  It  has  never  been  my  lot  to  see  a  good 
reader,  and  but  a  few  who  would  approximate  to  that  point,      g.  e.  b. 

A  gentleman  who  disapproved  the  use  of  Latin  phrases,  where  the 
English  equivalents  would  answer  as  well,  said  with  a  good  deal  of  em- 
phasis, that  he  was  opposed  to  the  use  of  Latin  phrases  in  toto  ! 
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Self-conckit. — We  should  all  remember  that  we  are  judged  by  what 
we  do,  or  have  done,  not  by  what  we  can  do,  in  our  own  estimation.  — 
This  is  just.  There  is  nothing  like  this  being  measured  by  our  deeds, 
that  so  takes  the  starch  out  of  our  self-conceit,  in  which  so  many  of  us 
are  wrapped  up.  A  person  of  truly  superior  mind  never  boasts.  How 
often  do  we  hear  it  said  of  contributed  articles,  perhaps  in  this  journal, 
"  that  is'nt  of  much  account,  could  have  done  it  better  myself,"  &c.  Go 
to,  now,  my  friends,  and  prove  j'our  assertions  true  by  "  doing  better," 
else  we  shall  have  good  reasons' forjudging,  perhaps,  unjustly. 

G.  E.  B. 

"  At  what  age  should  children  commence  the  study  of  grammar,"  in 
the  September  Teacher,  hits  the  nail  on  the  head  exactly.  The  art,  and 
the  science  of  grammar,  are  fitted  to  two  different  periods  in  the  pupils' 
cases.  The  art  may  and  should  commence  with  the  first  lesson  in  speak- 
ing, but  before  the  science  can  be  understood,  the  intellectual  features 
must  be  developed  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  this  development  will  of 
course  vary  in  different  pupils  as  regards  age.  As  is  observed,  pupils  of 
less  than  twelve  years  of  age  should  not  commence  the  study,  and  if  a 
boy  were  to  continue  at  school  until  his  majority,  I  would  not  have  him 
commence  until  at  least  sixteen  years  of  age.  g.  e.  b. 

Pronunciation That  article  on  pronunciation,  in  the  November 

number,  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  that  has  yet  appeared  in  the  Teach- 
er. Teachers,  pupils,  and  all  who  wish  to  keep  posted,  will  there  find  in 
a  condensed  form,  what  will  save  them  from  looking  over  two  or  three  dic- 
tionaries, and  it  will  prove  doubly  valuable  to  those  of  us  who  are  so 
situated  as  to  have  but  one  author  to  which  to  refer.  The  pages  con- 
taining this  article  will  undoubtedly  be  well  ornamented  with  "  thumb- 
marks  "  and  "  dogs-ears."  g.  e.  b. 

A  College  professor,  discussing  the  propriety  of  certain  English 
phrases,  condemned  the  use  of  the  expression  "at  all.''''  At  the  close  of 
his  criticism  he  expressed  the  hope  that  the  students  would  not  use  such 
an  expression,  at  all !  He  did  not  discover  his  own  use  of  it,  until  the 
smile  on  the  face  of  the  class  directed  his  attention  to  it. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Richardson,  Designer  and  Wood  Engraver,  is  one  of  the 
best  artists  in  his  line,  and  the  only  one  in  the  State.  Any  parties  wish- 
ing for  designs,  cuts,  engravings,  or  anything  of  the  sort,  will  find  him 
ready  to  serve  them  on  the  most  reasonable  terms  and  in  the  most  sat- 
isfactory manner,  at  84  1-2  Middle  St.,  Portland. 

Clubbing. — For  Teacher  and  Madam  Demorest's  Mirror  of  Fashions, 
$1.60. 

Madam  Demorest's  Sewing  Machine  and  Teacher,  one  year,  (the  price 
of  machine)  $5.00. 

Moore's  Rural  New  Yorker  and  Teacher,  one  year,  $2.50. 

Either  Godey,  Atlantic,  Harper,  and  Continental  with  Teacher,  $3.25 
per  year.    Either  Peterson  or  Arthur's  and  Teacher,  $2.25. 
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Volume   V.  FEBRXJ^R-!^,    1S63.  DVrunber   8. 


JOHN  BRIGHT'S  VISION. 

"  I CAXSOT  myself  believe  in  such  a  fate  befalling  that  fair  land,  stricken  though 
it  now  be  by  the  ravages  of  war;  I  cannot  believe  that  civilization  in  its  journey 
■with  the  sun  will  sink  into  endless  night  to  gratify  the  ambition  of  the  leaders  of 
this  revolt,  who  seek  '  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  a  throne,  and  shut  the  gates  of 
mercy  on  mankind.'  (  Cheers.)  I  have  another  and  far  brighter  vision  before  my 
gaze.  It  may  be  but  a  vision,  but  I  will  still  cherish  it.  I  see  one  vast  confederation 
stretching  from  the  frozen  North  in  one  unbroken  line  to  the  glowing  South,  and 
from  the  wild  billows  of  the  Atlantic  to  the  calmer  waters  of  the  Pacific  main; 
and  I  see  one  people  and  one  law  and  one  language  and  one  faith,  and  over  all 
that  wide  continent,  the  home  of  freedom,  and  a  refuge  for  the  oppressed  of 
every  race."    (  Loud  cheers.) 

We  give  you  thanks,  John  Bright, 
In  the  name  of  truth  and  right. 
For  your  vision,  clear  as  light, 
In  the  darkness  of  our  night, 
Sir  John  Bright, 

A  goodly  and  blessed  scene, 
Bright  in  its  glowing  sheen,  "* 

Was  that  in  your  vision  seen, 
Two  oceans  stretched  between, 
5i>  John  Bright. 

And  this,  our  own  good  land. 
From  the  frozen  North  you  scanned, 
To  the  far  gulfs  glowing  sand, 
And  all — fair  freedom's  land  ! 
Sir  John  Bright. 
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One  people  and  one  law, 
One  faith — one  tongue — you  saw, 
*  A  refuge  and  a  home  for  a', 

And  none  to  orerawe, — 

Sir  John  Bright. 

"While  British  nabobs  sneer, 
And  shivering  cowards  fear, 
J  Thou  seest  like  a  seer 

V  The  glorious  triumph  near, 

Sir  John  Bright. 

In  the  name  of  truth  and  right, 
I  hail  you  Sir  John  Bright, 
Henceforth  the  stalwart  knight 
Of  Freedom,  and  the  Right, 
Sir  John  Bright. 

AtTGtrsTA,  Jan.  8,  1863. 


LESSONS  OF  THE  WAR. 
There  are  certain  lessons  of  the  war  which  have  a  special  force 
and  significance  in  connection  with  the  schools.  And  one  of  these 
is  that  lesson  so  often  uttered,  and  so  little  realized,  that  general 
intelligence  is  one  of  the  necessary  conditions  of  popular  self-gov- 
ernment. Society  inevitably  breaks  into  castes,  the  one  class 
domineering  over  the  other,  if  you  withhold  the  equalizing  ten- 
dencies of  general  education.  One  class  sinks  as  the  other  rises ; 
and  that  which  gains  the  ascendency  claims  the  right,  virtually  if 
not  in  terms,  to  control  the  inferior.  Those  in  power  assume  the 
whole  direction  of  public  and  social  affairs,  and  control  them  in 
their  own  exclusive  interest.  They  encourage  no  aspiration, — 
nay,  they  even  deny  the  right  of  the  other  class  to  occupy  a  place 
with  them  in  the  enjoyment  of  social  privileges  and  political  func- 
tions. A  people,  thus  divided  into  superior  and  inferior  castes,  is 
morally  incapable  of  sustaining  a  democratic  form  of  government. 
The  oligarch  and  the  democrat  cannot  live  together.  It  is  this 
state  of  things,  which,  in  South  Carolina,  has  ever  kept  alive  a 
practical  hostility  to  free  institutions.  Indeed,  she  has  never  been 
a  truly  republican  State.  From  before  the  Revolution  until  now, 
she  has  been,  in  her  whole  spirit,  but  a  modified  despotism.  And 
whether  you  reckon  her  want  of  popular  education  as  the  cause  or 
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the  effect,  the  two  facts  exist  together ;  and  so  remaining,  a  repub- 
lican government  becomes  an  impossibility  or  a  sham.  There  has 
never  been  in  that  State  either  a  true  democracy  or  a  sympathy 
with  the  States  where  it  exists.  The  same  is  true  to  a  greater  or 
less  extent,  in  other  States,  like  situated.  Such,  indeed,  is  the  un- 
disguised admission  of  their  representative  men.  They  do  not  hes- 
itate to  avow  their  hatred  of  the  doctrines  of  political  equality. 
Free  schools,  a  free  press,  free  labor,  and  free  speech  are  a  stench 
in  their  lordly  nostrils.  They  are  aware  that  many  a  mud-sill  of 
the  North  has  found  his  way  to  a  place  in  Congress  through  the 
door  of  the  common  school-house,  by  virtue  of  his  own  energy 
and  intelligence.  They  scorn  to  reckon  him  their  equal,  and 
would  fain  throw  down  the  ladder  by  which  others  might  dare 
to  climb  to  such  audacious  heights.  I  have  no  special  quarrel 
with  those  who  charge  the  present  rebellion  to  slavery,  as  its 
leading  proximate  cause.  But  I  would  rather  go  back  one  step 
farther,  and  find  the  grand  underlying  cause  in  that  state  of  pop- 
ular ignorance  among  the  southern  masses,  which  allows  the 
domination  of  the  few  and  compels  the  submission  of  the  many, 
whether  black  or  white,  bondmen  or  nominally  free.  And  there 
is  little  hazard  in  the  assertion  that,  with  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  throughout  the  South,  in  such  measure  and  kind  as 
we  are  enjoying  in  New  England, — imperfect  and  unsatisfactory 
as  we  acknowledge  that  to  be, — this  rebellion  could  not  have  ex- 
isted. To  an  intelligent  people,  uninfluenced  by  ambitious  po- 
litical leaders,  there  could  have  appeared  no  sufficient  grounds 
for  this  rash  endeavor  to  sunder  the  Union.  A  people  who  had 
studied  the  history  of  their  country,  and  had  learned  to  appreci- 
ate the  conflict  of  opinions  and  forces  through  which  the  fathers 
passed,  would  have  reckoned  the  Union  which  they  effected  and 
the  government  which  they  established,  as  an  enterprise  too  cost- 
ly to  warrant  its  causeless  overthrow.  Such  an  intelligence  would 
have  refused  to  be  dragged  into  a  measure  which  carried  folly 
on  its  face,  and  the  blackness  of  wickedness  in  its  heart.  A  peo- 
ple thus  intelligent  would  have  asserted  their  right  to  an  equal 
control  in  the  councils  of  state,  with  their  self-assuming  superi- 
ors. Instead  of  this,  the  ignorant  masses  of  poor  whites,  and 
the  scarcely  less  ignorant  slave-owners  of  the  plantations,  have 
yielded  but  too  readily  to  the  persuasions  of  their  shrewd  and 
better-educated,  but  unprincipled  and  domineering  politicians,  to 
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join  in  this  crusade  against  the  Union  and  their  own  highest  in- 
terests at  the  same  time. 

If  the  Southern  States  shall  ever  again  become  established  as 
coequal  members  of  the  Union  which  they  are  striving  to  dismem- 
ber, I  know  no  guaranty  against  the  recurrence  of  the  same  trai- 
torous outbreaks  but  in  planting  the  New  England  school-house, 
with  its  lessons  of  liberty,  equality,  and  union,  over  all  their  ter- 
ritory ;  for  the  benefit  not  of  the  wealthy  few  alone,  but,  as  with 
us,  for  all  classes  of  children  endowed  with  the  natural  right  and 
the  natural  capacity  to  be  taught. 

A    HIGHER    PATRIOTISM    DEMANDED, 

But  we  should  wrong  the  South  and  impose  upon  ourselves, 
to  charge  the  whole  responsibility  of  our  national  catastrophe  to 
the  cause  to  which  we  have  just  referred.  If  the  want  of  intelli- 
gence among  the  Southern  masses  has  contributed  largely  to 
this  unfortunate  war,  so  also  has  the  want  of  high-toned  patriot- 
ism at  the  North.  Our  intelligence,  however  widely  diffused, 
has  not  begotten  that  love  of  country  and  that  devotion  to  its  in- 
stitutions which  are  necessary  to  preserve  them.  The  great  fun- 
damental principles  of  free  government  have  not  been  sufficiently 
impressed  upon  the  minds  and  hearts  of  the  people.  Our  young 
men,  in  the  latter  years  of  our  peace — our  age  of  gold  worship — 
seem  to  have  come  to  the  places  and  the  duties  of  their  fathers 
with  scarcely  a  trace  of  the  old  heroic  blood  in  their  veins. 
Mammon  and  the  lust  of  office  seem  to  have  paralyzed  every 
higher  sentiment,  and  deadened  every  impulse  of  true  ambition. 
The  result  has  been  a  loss  of  interest  in  the  nation's  welfare 
and  honorable  career.  Northern  men,  with  their  superior  in- 
telligence and  better  notions  of  popular  rights  and  free  gov- 
ernment, have  been  too  ready,  in  their  aspirations  for  place 
and  power,  to  strike  hands  with  the  enemies  of  liberty,  and  the 
traitors  of  their  country.  We  have  had  many  Northern  men 
ready  to  sell  their  birth-right  as  freemen,  for  a  very  small 
mess  of  political  pottage.  The  love  of  party  and  the  love  of 
gain  have  been  too  strong  for  principle ;  and  the  true  inter- 
ests of  the  country  have  been  too  often  sacrificed  to  partisan 
success,  or  schemes  of  personal  aggrandizement.  From  this 
condition  of  things,  known  to  exist  in  circles  of  corrupt  influ- 
<ence  at  the  North,  the  rebellion,  so  long  in  embryo,  drew  itscour- 
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age  to  be  bom.  Because  Northern  merchants  and  speculating 
politicians  were  known  to  have  other  gods  before  their  country, 
the  cotton  merchants  and  political  demagogues  of  the  South 
reckoned  upon  making  easy  terms  with  the  North,  either  in  the 
Union  or  out  of  it.  Hence  their  surprise,  when  they  found  so 
much  latent  patriotism  startled  from  its  slumbers  by  the  assault 
on  Fort  Sumpter.  Hence  their  rejoicing  again  at  any  fancied 
evidence  that  the  North  may  yet  yield  to  their  insolent  demands ; 
which  may  God  forbid.  For  this  deadness  of  patriotism,  and 
thLs  dominion  of  gold  at  the  North,  our  schools  are  in  a  measure 
responsible.  We  have  a  law  upon  our  statute-book,  similar  to 
that  of  other  States,  requiring  all  teachers  of  whatever  grade 
*'  to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth  committed 
to  their  care  and  instruction,  the  principles  of  morality  and  jus- 
tice, and  a  sacred  regard  for  truth,  lovt  of  country,  humanity, 
and  a  universal  benevolence  ;  sobriety,  industry  and  frugality ; 
chastity,  moderation,  and  temperance ;  and  all  other  virtues 
which  are  the  ornament  of  human  society ;  and  to  lead  those  un- 
der their  care,  as  their  ages  and  capacities  admit,  unto  a  particu- 
lar understanding  of  the  tendencies  of  sttch  virtues  to  preserve  and 
perfect  a  Republican  Constitution,  and  secure  the  blessings  of  lib- 
erty. Nothing,  certainly,  is  more  reasonable,  than  that  every 
pupil  in  the  public  schools  should  be  taught  the  nature  and  val- 
ue of  the  institutions  which  State  or  nation  has  provided  for 
his  education  and  defense,  and  the  virtues  which  are  necessary 
for  their  preservation.  What  lessons  are  more  suitable  for  the 
young  people  of  our  republic  to  learn  than  those  which  un- 
fold to  them  the  principles  upon  which  our  government  was 
founded,  and  the  means  by  which  it  may  be  best  preserved  ? 
And  yet,  how  many  of  our  teachers  have  ever  complied  with  the 
letter  or  spirit  of  the  statute,  in  this  regard  ?  How  many  of  our 
citizens  can  recall  even  one  lesson  of  patriotism  taught  them  in 
the  public  schools  ?  Alas !  how  few  of  us  can  remember  the  les- 
son or  the  time  ! 

The  story  of  our  Revolution,  even,  has  become  almost  a  myth ; 
remembered,  perhaps,  by  our  older  citizens  with  something  of  re- 
alness,  as  coming  from  the  lips  of  some  old  hero  of  '76,  who  "shoul- 
dered his  crutch  and  told  how  fields  were  won."  Alas,  that  the 
children  of  to-day  should  have  so  many  eloquent  reminders  of 
the   terrible  price  which  it  is  now  costing  us  to   preserve  the 
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Union  which  our  grandsires  purchased   with  the  same   great 
price, — their  freely  oflfered  treasure  and  blood.     Shall  not,  then, 
the  teachers  of  Maine  use  the  lessons  forced  upon   us  by  this  re- 
bellion, for  the  better  instruction  of  their  pupils  in  the  duties 
which  they  owe  to  their  country  ?    There  is  no  space  at  my  com- 
mand, to  enumerate  in  detail,  the  methods  by  which  they  may 
best  inculcate  these  lessons  of  patriotism.      But  this  I  know  :  if 
their  hearts  are  fired  with  true  devotion  to  their  country,  they 
will  find  the  method  and  the  hour.     They  will  find,  too,  that  the 
hearts  of  even  their  youngest  pupils  will  easily  catch  the  inspira- 
tion of  their  own.      I  have  seen  in  the  past  year,  some  very 
pleasing  exhibitions  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  in  the  public  schools. 
In  one  of  our  rural  neighborhoods,  I  found  a  fine  flag  waving  over 
the  school-house,  giving  me  the  best  assurance  that  the  country 
was  not  forgotten  by  the  teacher  and  pupils  within.     On  inquiry, 
I  learned  that  the  children  had  contributed  their  dimes  and  cop- 
pers to  purchase  the  materials,  and  the  teacher  had  aided  the 
older  girls  in  making  it  up ;    while  the  boys  had  procured  and 
pared  the  staft"  from  which  it  floated.    And  I  doubt  not  that  every 
child  in  that  school  learned  in  the  eSbrt  and  interest  of  that  flag- 
making  and  flag-raising,  and  the  brief  lecture  upon  the  Stars  and 
Stripes  which  followed  the  reading  of  such  a  text,  at  least  a  mi- 
nor lesson  of  patriotism,  which  he  will  not  soon  forget.     I  cannot 
omit  to  commend  here  the   patriotism  of  another  teacher,  who 
procured  a  similar  flag  for  her  own  school-house.     It  had  waved 
in  its  place  but  a  single  day,  when  some  emissary  of  rebellion, 
whose  eyes  had  been  pained  with  the  light  of  its  goodly  stars, 
came  under  cover  of  the  darkness,' and  cut  down  the  stafi"  which 
bore  it !      It  was  raised  again  in  the  old  spirit  of  '76,  and  again 
was  torn  down  by  traitorous  hands — I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  im- 
punity.    Brave  deed  of  a  midnight  hero !     May  his  life  be  made 
glorious  by  its  memory  ! 

I  have  found  the  teachers  and  pupils  of  some  schools  warmly 
interested  in  responding  to  the  calls  from  the  battle-fields  and 
hospitals  for  aid  to  the  sick  and  wounded.  Many  a  little  school- 
girl has  taken  her  first  lesson  in  the  love  and  service  of  her  coun- 
try, while  sewing  bandages  or  scraping  lint  for  the  wounded  sol- 
diers ;  dropping  great  tears,  perhaps,  among  the  shredsj  as  she 
thought  of  brother  or  neighbor  in  the  army,  who  might  need  for 
himself  the  very  service  she  was  rendering. 
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In  other  schools,  the  pupils  have  been  receiving  lessons  in  geog- 
raphy, history,  and  patriotism  together ;  while  they  have  traced 
the  march  of  our  armies,  and  marked  with  breathless  interest  ev- 
ery noble  strike  for  God  and  their  country,  or  grown  pale  with 
indignation  at  the  intelligence  of  cowardly  and  traitorous  defeat. 
The  school-rooms  of  our  land,  to-day,  cannot  be  better  employed 
than  in  learning  all  that  is  possible  of  the  geography  and  history 
of  this  terrible  conflict.  Let  the  chronicles  of  the  war,  every  day 
written,  be  stereotyped  in  their  memories  forever. 

In  many  of  our  schools,  primary  and  higher,  I  have  been  greet- 
ed with  patriotic  songs ;  such  as,  "  My  Country,  'tis  of  thee ;" 
"  The  Star-spangled  Banner ;''  "  The  Eed,  White,  and  Blue  ;'*  the 
"  Liberty  or  Death  "  of  the  old  Marseillaise,  and  others  of  like 
spirit,  poured  from  hearts  and  voices  on  fire  with  the  noble  sen- 
timents which  they  expressed.  The  influence  of  these  songs  of 
liberty,  as  sung  by  our  young  patriots,  in  school  or  elsewhere, 
and  made  familiar  to  the  ears  and  hearts  of  the  people,  is  pro- 
verbially more  powerful  than  laws  and  constitutions ;  than  the 
clearest  deductions  and  cold  utterances  of  political  philosophy. 
Nor  can  even  popular  oratory,  however  impassioned,  arouse  the 
fires  of  patriotism  in  an  assembly  like  "  The  Dear  Old  Flag  "  and 
"  The  Land  of  the  Free."  I  would  encourage  singing  in  all  our 
schools,  not  only  for  its  general  influences,  but  for  its  special 
power  in  this  direction. 

There  is  another  incidental  exercise  for  the  school-room  closely 
allied  to  this.  I  refer  to  the  reading,  or,  if  you  please,  to  the 
studying  of  the  literature  of  liberty  ;  not  of  our  own  country 
alone,  but  of  all  liberty-loving  nations.  The  oratory,  the  narra- 
tive, and  the  poetry  which  have  been  begotten  of  the  love  of  lib- 
erty, in  all  the  history  of  her  struggles  against  oppression,  con- 
stitute a  most  interesting  chapter  of  the  world's  literature.  If 
our  young  people  in  the  schools  were  taken  no  farther  back  than 
to  the  times  which  preceded  the  Revolution,  to  study  the  speech- 
es which  sprung  from  the  heads  and  hearts  of  Fisher  Ames  and 
Patrick  Henry  and  the  Adamses,  and  the  events  which  followed, 
it  would  be  a  most  appropriate  and  valuable  incidental  train- 
ing for  the  times.  Let  them  add  in  the  same  kind,  the  address- 
es of  "Webster  at  the  founding  and  completion  of  Bunker  Hill 
Monument,  and  Everett's  oration  at  the  Anniversary  of  the  Pil- 
grims' Landing.     Let  them  also  become  familiar  with  the  Songs 
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of  Liberty  which  our  more  recent  poets,  Bryant  and  Longfellow 
and  Whittier,  have  uttered.  They  will  thus  cultivate  within  them 
a  love  for  truth  and  beauty,  liberty  and  patriotism,  together ;  the 
influence  of  which  will  be  felt  in  their  whole  after  life,  as  citizens 
of  the  Great  Republic. 

But  there  are  other  lessons,  connected  with  this  matter,  more 
important  than  those  of  banner  and  song,  the  march  of  armies  and 
the  history  of  campaigns.  In  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  war, 
the  shout  of  triumph  and  the  shame  of  defeat,  there  may  be  min- 
gled elements  of  quite  another  inspiration  than  that  which  true 
patriotism  awakens.  The  desire  to  conquer  those  who  may  be 
for  the  time  arrayed  against  us,  and  the  enthusiasm  of  brilliant 
success,  do  not  necessarily  involve  a  high  type  of  devotion  to 
one's  country.  Our  children — aye,  and  the  fathers  as  well, — 
should  be  reminded  that  not  only  great  actions,  but  great  princi- 
ples also,  were  concerned  in  the  foundation  of  our  government, 
and  that  by  the  strength  of  both  it  must  still  endure.  "  The 
preservation  and  perfection  of  a  republican  constitution,"  the 
statute  assures  us,  depend  upon  the  practice  of  certain  great 
virtues  already  enumerated.  These  are  necessary  to  "  make  the 
blessings  of  liberty  secure;"  and  it  is  enjoined  upon  all  teachers 
to  "  impress  the  importance  and  value  of  these  principles  upon 
the  minds  of  the  children  and  youth."  Let  not  our  teachers 
evade  their  responsibility  in  this  regard. 


SCHOOL  MANAGEMENT. 


EXTRACTS   FROM    AN    ESSAY    READ    AT   THE    SESSION    OF    THE    TEACH- 
ERS'   ASSOCIATION   HELD   IN   BANGOR. 

"We  will  next  take  the  class  in  arithmetic.  There  are,  I  think, 
at  least  two  very  good  reasons  why  this  exercise  should,  if  pos- 
sible, be  brought  forward  in  the  early  part  of  the  day.  The  mind 
is  ordinarily  clearer  and  better  fitted  to  perceive  and  to  grasp 
mathematical  truths  and  demonstrative  reasoning  generally,  at 
this  time  than  at  any  other  hour  of  the  day.  Besides,  it  is  a 
study  that  can  be  pursued  out  of  school  with  more  ease  and  sat- 
isfaction than  most  others ;  and,  of  course,  the  preparation  for  a 
morning  recitation  must  be  made  to  a  considerable  extent  at  home. 

I  say  the  class  in  arithmetic,  for  I  take  it  for  granted  that  in 
every  school  arithmetic  is  taught  by  classes  as  regularly  and 
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systematically  as  reading  or  spelling.  The  time  was,  and  that, 
too,  within  the  memory  of  some  of  us,  when  the  idea  of  teaching 
Ihis  branch  of  study  by  daily  recitations  of  classes  had  not  been 
born.  The  scholars  "ciphered,"  and  the  master"  did  sums," — 
that  is,  z/  he  could;  but  anything  like  thorough,  systematic  in- 
struction in  arithmetic  was  unknown.  This  method  of  proced- 
ure certainly  simplified  very  materially  the  business  of  the  school- 
room ;  but  whether  it  tended  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of  the 
knowledge  of  numbers,  or  very  much  to  educate,  in  the  true  and 
fullest  sense,  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  is  quite  another  question ; 
and  one,  in  reference  to  which  there  can  hardly  be  a  reasonable 
doubt. 

In  o^etting  this,  or  any  other  class,  from  their  desks  to  the  re- 
citation seats,  in  case  they  have  to  move,  the  strictest  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  order  and  quietness  of  the  movement. 
All  confusion  and  unnecessary  noise  should  be  carefully  avoided. 
My  own  way  of  doing  this  is,  briefly,  as  follows  :  the  class  is 
notified  either  by  the  voice  or  by  a  stroke  of  the  bell,  that  the 
hour  for  recitation  has  arrived,  and  that  they  are  to  be  in  readi- 
ness to  move  immediately.  "When  books  and  slates  are  in 
hand,  at  the  proper  signal  they  all  stand  in  the  aisles,  each  di- 
rectly opposite  his  own  chair.  All  are  required  to  stand  erect, 
with  their  apparatus  by  their  sides.  No  scholar  is  allowed  to 
look  into  his  book,  or  attempt  to  study,  while  getting  his  place  in 
the  class.  As  soon  as  all  are  in  the  proper  standing  posture, 
the  signal  is  given  to  advance  lightly  and  in  perfect  order  to  the 
place  of  recitation. 

I  have  not  mentioned  these  details  because  I  think  there  is 
anything  novel,  or  specially  deserving  of  notice  or  imitation  in 
them ;  nor  because  I  think  them  any  better  than  a  thousand  oth- 
er methods  practiced  by  other  teachers ;  but  simply  because  it 
happens  to  be  my  method  ;  and  we  always  like  to  know  how 
others  manage  in  particular  cases.  Furthermore,  our  worthy 
Superintendent  has  been  pleased  to  designate  the  subject  of  this 
hour  by  the  very  broad  and  comprehensive  title  of  "  School 
Management."  I  have  thought,  therefore,  that  a  somewhat  fa- 
miliar treatment  of  some  of  the  minor  matters  of  everyday 
school  life  might  subserve  the  end  he  had  in  view  better  than  a 
more  elaborate  discussion  of  them. 

Of  the  methods  of  teaching  this  branch,  I  do  not  deem  it  nee- 
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essary  to  speak  in  detail ;  for  I  have  long  been  convinced  that  it 
is  more  ably  taught,  more  thoroughly  learned,  and  better  under- 
stood than  any  other  branch  that  is  required  to  bo  taught  in  our 
public  schools.  More  time  is  spent,  by  the  pupil  at  least,  upon 
this  than  upon  any  other  study.  It  is  the  beginning,  middle, 
and  end  of  his  school  labors.  Summer  and  winter  he  traverses 
and  re-traverses  the  same  ground  again  and  again.  The  only 
subject  taught  in  the  schools  which  has  any  bottom,  it  is  pur- 
sued as  if  it  was  bottomless.  It  seems  to  possess  a  charm  very 
much  like  that  of  the  philosopher's  stone ;  and  I  suspect  for  the 
same  reason.  In  regard  to  other  studies,  tastes  differ ;  but  for 
this  there  is  a  sort  of  universal  taste ;  or  rather,  there  is  a  uni- 
versal feeling  that  this  must  be  pursued,  even  if  all  others  are 
neglected.  Now,  the  idea  that  a  thorough  knowledge  of  arith- 
metic is  in  any  respect  more  important,  or  that  it  ought  to  be 
more  earnestly  and  more  assiduously  sought  for,  than  either  read- 
ing, spelling,  writing,  or  grammar,  has  no  foundation  in  fact  or 
philosophy.  The  prevailing  notion  seems  to  be  that  there  is 
some  necessary  connection  between  arithmetic  and  wealth,  com- 
petence, success  in  life ;  that,  whether  anything  else  is  known  or 
not,  it  does  not  matter  so  much,  but  that  success  in  business,  in 
trade,  and,  indeed,  in  any  of  the  ordinary  avocations  of  life,  is  im- 
possible without  the  most  thorough  and  extensive  knowledge  of 
"  the  art  of  computing  by  numbers  "  which  the  common  schools 
can  give.  Now,  I  apprehend  that  the  very  reverse  of  this  is  true. 
There  are  thousands  of  men,  women,  and  children,  even  in  this 
land  of  free  schools,  who  can  neither  read  their  "  title  clear  "  to 
the  roof  that  shelters  them,  nor  to  the  acres  that  give  them  bread, 
who  could  not  possibly  ascertain,  without  the  aid  of  a  friend, 
whether  such  title  was  valid  or  fraudulent ;  who  could  not  write 
a  note  of  hand,  though  to  do  so  were  to  secure  a  princely  for- 
tune. But  who  ever  heard  of  a  man  who  had  wit  enough  to 
count  a  hundred,  who  did  not  have  arithmetic  enough,  I  will  not 
say  to  keep  him  from  starvation,  but  to  answer  all  the  necessary 
demands  of  ordinary  business  ?  I  once  knew  a  thrifty  and 
independent  farmer,  who  could  not  read  the  shortest  verse  in  the 
Bible,  nor  write  his  name ;  and  I  do  not  believe  he  was  ever 
cheated  out  of  a  cent  in  his  life,  or  overreached  in  a  trade. 

I  have  not   said  these   things  because   of  any  dislike  to  the 
study  :   on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  favorite  study,  and  I  have  ever 
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loved  to  teach  it ;  nor  because  I  wish  to  underrate  its  importance 
when  compared  with  other  studies ;  but  because  I  seriously  think 
it  is  about  the  only  one  pursued  in  the  common  schools  of  the 
State,  which  is  thoroughly  understood  by  the  teacher,  and  very 
successfully  taught  ]  and  it  is  quite  time  that  we  knew  how  to 
do  something  else. 

J.    H.    H. 

[to  be  contikued.] 


METHODS  IX  SCHOOL  TEACHING. 

READING   THE    SCRIPTURES. 

As  a  regular  school  exercise,  the  reading  of  a  portion  of  the 
Scriptures,  each  morning,  ckims  particular  attention.  No  school 
can  be  properly  condneted  without  it.  The  influence  it  exerts 
upon  the  discipline  and  management  of  the  school,  aside  from  its 
moral  and  religious  influence,  is,  evidently,  not  inconsider.ible. 
Difierent  methods  may  be  adopted  in  conducting  this  exercise, 
but  the  prime  object  should  be  to  make  it  interesting  and  useful. 
Interesting,  that  all  the  scholars  may  engage  in  it,  and  useful, 
that  instruction,  mental  and  moral,  may  be  derived  from  it,  rath- 
er than  be  made  a  mere  introductory  task  or  routine.  The  man- 
ner I  usually  pursue  is  to  have  all  my  scholars  seated,  and  those 
who  have  not  Testaments,  listen  with  their  arms  folded,  facing 
the  stand  or  desk.  I  announce  the  book  and  chapter  of  my  se- 
lection to  be  read : — selecting  from  a  different  book  each  mor- 
ning, in  order  to  inculcate  a  readiness  in  finding  the  differ- 
ent books  and  chapters,  and  to  avoid  reading  some  chapters, 
which,  by  the  nature  of  the  language  used,  are  of  an  immod- 
est tendency  in  a  school  of  boys  and  girls.  For  two  weeks, 
I  let  each  scholar  read  two  verses  apiece  each  morning  if  there 
are  many  to  read,  and  finish  the  chapter  myself  if  aught  remains. 
After  the  reading,  I  question  or  catechise  the  class  individually 
and  collectively  upon  the  prominent  features  and  principles  in- 
volved in  the  lesson,  and  sometimes  give  brief  explanations  of 
different  passages,  or  render  their  applications  in  a  literal  sense 
for  our  present  and  future  well  being. 

Sometimes  I  let  the  class  read  two  verses  in  concert,  after 
which  I  read  one,  and  alternating  till  the  selection  is  read.  At 
other  times,  one  half  the  class  reads  one  or  two  verses,  and  then 
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the  other  part  one  or  two,  through  the  chapter.  Repeating  the 
Lord's  prayer  and  the  Beatitudes,  in  concert  occasionally,  is  a 
good  exercise.  But  during  the  fifteen  minutes  spent  in  the 
morning  exercise,  quietness  and  entire  abstinence  from  study  or 
employment  of  the  scholars  should  be  rigidly  sustained.   ' 

MY    CLASS  IN  READING. 

The  next  thing  after  reading  in  the  Scriptures,  all  the  classes 
in  reading  are  required  to  study  their  reading  lessons  until  their 
respective  time  for  reading  arrives.  The  highest  or  "  Fifth 
Reader  "  class,  after  a  lapse  of  five  minutes,  is  ready  for  read- 
ing. The  scholars  composing  this  class  do  not  vacate  their  seats ; 
only  each  one  stands  erect  in  the  aisle  while  reading.  My  method 
of  teaching  reading  is  rather  vague  and  hard  to  be  defined.  I 
have  often  felt  the  necessity  of  more  and  better  instruction  in 
this  important  exercise.  Our  text  books,  especially  the  higher 
ones,  are  illy  adapted  and  inappropriate  for  the  promotion  of 
good  reading,  and  there  are  so  many  scholars  who  are  very  faul- 
ty even  in  the  first  and  most  important  principles,  that  I  usually 
content  myself  in  drilling  on  the  nature  and  application  of  spell- 
ing, pronunciation,  articulation,  and  punctuation.  Fellow  teach- 
ers, what  are  your  methods  ? 

I  have  visited  many  schools,  and  yet  I  have  never  found 
one  where  reading  was  taught ;  therefore  I  have  a  curiosity  to 
know  if  it  is  ever  attempted  in  flistrict  schools. 

To  begin,  then,  I  have  my  class  recite  the  definition  of  Articu- 
lation, and,  ten  chances  to  one,  they  will  say, — "Articerlation  con- 
sis  in  givin  to  evry  letter  itsapproprate  soun  and  to  evry  siddar- 
ble  an  word  a  proper  and  distinctive  utrance,"  thereby  utterly 
disregarding  the  very  principle  which  the  definition  is  designed 
to  convey.  I  then  point  out  errors,  substitute  the  corrections, 
and  require  the  class  to  repeat  slowly  and  accurately,  giving  to 
every  letter  its  appro/>nate  sounc?,  an^  to  every  syllahXe  anc/  word 
a  proper  anc?  distinctive  utterance,  —  thus  repeating  till  all 
thoroughly  comprehend  and  incorporate  the  theory  and  practice 
of  articulation.  A  good  knowledge  of  the  sounds  of  the  letters, — 
vowels,  and  consonants — is  essential  to  good  articulation,  and  we 
usually  drill  on  them  frequently,  both  in  concert  and  single,  until 
every  one  can  be  given  correctly. 

I  have  occasional  exercises  in  the  pronunciation  of  words  which 
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give  the  greatest  amount  of  sub-vocal  and  aspirate  elements ;  such 
as,  haf/l'dst,  sparkCdst,  forests,  helpd'st,  Wsfn/d,  &c.  And  senten- 
ces that  contain  words  difficult  to  articulate ;  as,  "  Amidst  the 
mists  he  thrusts  his  fists,  against  the  posts,  and  still  insists  he 
sees  the  ghosts."  Such  exercises  tend  to  giv^e  accuracy  to  the 
pronunciation  of  the  aspirates,  and  serve  to  keep  up  an  interest 
in  school.  A  correction  of  the  most  common  defects  in  the  pro- 
nunciation of  words  forms  a  very  important  feature  in  teaching 
reading.  A  scholar  cannot  be  said  to  read  well  who  mispro- 
nounces his  words,  by  suppressing  letters;  as,  an  for  and, pr- 
mote  for  pro-mote  ;  or  by  substituting  the  sound  of  one  letter  or  syl- 
lable for  another ;  as,  ktttle  for  kettle,  agin  for  again,  ben  for  been, 
nomertive  for  nominative,  govermunt  for  government,  &c.,  &c. 
Hence,  in  reading  any  piece,  at  any  time  I  would  correct  schol- 
ars in  all  these  respects,  whether  they  were  young  men,  or  young 
women,  learned  or  unlearned,  proud,  pert,  or  particular. 

In  grammatical  pauses,  I  teach  my  class  to  give  a  falling  inflec- 
tion to  sentences  ending  with  a  semicolon  if  the  sense  or  idea 
preceding  is  complete,  and  the  rising  when  incomplete ;  except 
where  there  is  a  succession  of  sentences  punctuated  with  semi- 
colons, when  the  last  takes  the  rising  (if  the  next  sentence  begins 
with  a  conjunction),  for  the  sake  of  harmony.  Emphasis,  modula- 
tion, tone,  &c.  are  drilled  upon  as  their  relative  importance  de- 
mands. I  do  not  have  much  reading  in  concert.  It  tends  to 
produce  unnatural  emphasis  and  inflection.  After  the  class  have 
read,  I  usually  give  them  an  opportunity  to  make  corrections,  ask 
questions  in  regard  to  anything  involved  in  the  lesson  or  the 
meaning  and  origin  of  words,  which  they  often  do,  to  their  great 
benefit  and  interest.  And  if  time  permit,  I  ask  similar  questions 
myself,— questions  involving  history  and  derivation  of  words,  and 
the  words  that  are  synonymous,  or  nearly  so.  w.  mcl. 

Athefis,  Jan.  186.3. 


Ax  Exchange  says  :  In  the  university  of  Vermont,  some  years 
ago,  a  student  was  asked  to  translate  the  following  well  known 
passage  in  Horace  : — 

"  Eqnnm  memento  ardois  in  rebus 

Servare — " 

which  the  ingenious  lad  rendered,  without  great  violence  to  the 
words  of  the  author,  thus — "  Remember  to  keep  a  pony  for  dif- 
ficult passages  I" 
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C03SrDTJCTEr>   BY  R.  A..  RIDEOXJT,   BKLK'A.ST. 

SOLUTION  OF   QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXXIII. 

A+T54-Tff^=B^'.7cF=pai't  of  a  day  to  dig,  pick  up,  and  un- 
load 1  bushel. 

TjV^  of  a  day :  1  day  :  :  1  bushel :  17|f  bushels.     Ans. 

M.,  J.  J.  ABBOTT,  AND  L.  B,  B. 
SOLUTION    TO   QUESTION    NO.  XXXV. 

(37  min.  54.16  sec.-f  37  min.  55.56  sec.-f-37  min.  54.82  sec.-f  37 
min.  54*82  sec.(-r-4z=:37  min.  54.84  sec,  which  corresponds  to  9° 
28'  42.6"  longitude. 

J.  J.  A.  found  the  mean  between  the  first  two  trials;  viz.,  37 
min.  54.86  sec,  and  then  gave  the  third  trial  twice  the  reliance 
that  he  did  this  mean,  which  would  be  equivalent  to  using  the 
third  trial  twice  for  each  of  the  others,  or  four  times  in  all. 

L.  B.  B.  gave  the  correct  result. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXXVI. 

Each  man  should  pay  such  part  of  $18  as  his  own  occupancy 
of  the  carriage  is  of  its  whole  use.  At  the  end  of  each  quarter 
of  their  journey,  A  and  B  took  in  or  exchanged  passengers. 

-n    u         .  .  *.  (CA     mu      r      4.50    .  4.50   .4.50     ,  4.50 

Each  quarter  cost  $4.50.     Therefore  — r--r— :r-+ — 7-  + — r- 

2  3  4  4 

— $6.00=A's  or  B's  share.    I:|?-+ij5?-  $0.62^  =  C's  share. 

t^X2=$2.25=:D's  share  ^=$1.12^=E's  share,  j.  j.  a. 

A  similar  solution  by  l.  b.  b. 

Arithmeticians  do  not  agree  as  to  the  correct  method  of  solv- 
ing questions  of  this  kind.  Most  would  proceed  as  above.  Some, 
however,  contend  that  each  person  should  pay  in  exact  pro- 
portion to  the  number  of  miles  be  rides.    Thus,  A  and  B  rode 
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each  108  mile? ;  C  and  D  rode  each  54  miles ;  E  rode  27  miles. 
108+108+54-1-54-1-27  =z  351.  351 :  108 :  :  $18  :  S6.53}i=A's 
or  B's  share.  351 :  54  :  ;  618  :  S2.76i§=C'8  or  D's  share.  351 : 
27  :  :  818  :  $1.38t\=:C"s  share. 

If  C  and  D  rode  half  as  far  as  A  and  B,  it  is  fair  to  suppose 
they  received  half  the  betiefit ;  then  why  should  they  not  pay 
half  as  much  ?  And  for  the  same  reason,  why  should  not  E  pay 
just  half  as  much  as  C  or  D,  or  one-fourth  as  much  as  A  or  B  ? 
The  only  reason  that  can  be  given  is,  that  the  occupants 
had  the  use  of  the  tolioie  carriage,  and  therefore  should  pay  ac- 
cordingly, whether  there  are  two,  three,  or  four.  But  why  was 
it  a  ^^ privilege^'  to  take  in  two  more  persons?  "Would  A  have 
preferred  to  occupy  the  whole  carriage  and  pay  the  $18  ?  or  A 
and  B,  and  pay  $9  each  ?  If  a  carriage  was  engaged  for  four 
persons,  it  probably  had  ample  accommodations  for  all  of  them. 
Again,  in  apportioning  the  expense,  the  heavier  the  load,  the  more 
(in  the  aggregate,  though  less  individually)  ought  to  be  paid  for 
a  given  distance,  and  vice  versa. 

There  are  then  three  things  which  may  be  taken  into  consider- 
ation : 

(1.)  Is  the  advantage  to  be  derived  by  each  person  from  the 
use  of  the  carriage  for  a  given  distance,  inversely  in  proportion 
to  the  number  occupying  it  ?  i.  e.  is  there  a  certain  amount 
of  advantage  to  be  derived  from  its  use  which  must  be  divided 
among  the  occupants,  so  that  if  there  are  four  persons  riding, 
A,  for  instance,  will  receive  only  one  half  the  benefit  he  would 
were  there  but  two,  and  only  one-fourth  the  benefit  he  would 
were. he  alone  ?  If  this  is  the  just  principle,  then  the  common 
method  of  solution  is  the  correct  one. 

(2.)  Or  is  the  advantage  to  each  one  in  proportion  to  the  num- 
ber of  miles  he  rides?  i.  e.  if  A  rides  twice  as  far  as  C,  does  he 
receive  tvrice  the  advantage  ? 

(3.)  In  apportioning  the  expense,  the  heavier  the  load,  should 
more  (in  the  aggregate)  be  paid  for  a  given  distance,  and  vice 
versa? 

If  (2)  and  (3)  embrace  the  just  principle,  then  the  second 
method  of  solution  is  the  correct  one.  We  are  rather  inclined 
to  go  with  the  minority. 
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SOLTTTION   TO    QUESTION    FOR    MENTAL    SOLUTION    NO.    II. 

That  one  square,  may  be  6-^  times  as  large  as  another,  its  side 
must  be  \/(5]  =2^- times  the  side  of  the  first.  Therefore,  4+4 
+4=  (2 J— 1=1^)  times  the  side  of  the  first.  12-i-l^r=8=:side  of 
first,  and  12,  16,  and  20rzrsides  of  second,  third,  and  fourth  re- 
spectively. J.  J.  A. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

37.  A  carpenter,  wishing  to  know  the  weight  of  a  stick  of 
timber  50  feet  in  length,  and  of  uniform  width  and  depth,  placed 
a  fulcrum  under  it  2^  feet  from  the  middle  ;  then  with  his  son,  a 
lad  weighing  100  lbs,,  walking  3  feet  behind  him,  he  started  from 
the  fulcrum  and  proceeded  along  the  shorter  arm,  till  with  their 
combined  weight,  the  stick  would  balance.  The  carpenter  then 
stood  5  feet  3  inches  from  the  end,  and  his  weight  was  200  lbs. 
Required,  the  weight  of  the  timber.  j.  j.  a. 

38.  A,  B,  and  C  engage  to  reap  a  field  of  rye  for  420  shillings. 
A  can  earn  5,  B  6,  and  C  7  shillings  per  day.  A  woVks  twice 
as  many  days  as  B ;  and  B  works  twice  as  many  as  C.  Ee- 
quired,  how  many  shillings  each  should  receive,  and  how  many 
days  each  works.  m. 

QUESTION    SOB.   MENTAL    SOLUTION    NO.    III. 

A  farmer  has  four  orchards.  The  second  contains  once  and 
a  half  as  many  trees  as  the  first ;  the  third,  once  and  a  half  as 
many  as  the  second ;  and  the  fourth,  once  and  a  half  as  many  as 
the  third ;  the  third  contains  150  trees  more  than  the  first.  Re- 
quired, the  number  of  trees  in  each  orchard.  m. 

There  seems  to  be  an  unwarranted  looseness  in  the  use  of  such 
expressions  as  the  following,  most  or  all  of  which  are  found  in 
many  of  our  best  arithmetics  :  4  times  larger ;  4  times  greater ; 
4  times  too  large ;  4  times  too  much ;  4  times  as  much  more ; 
twice  as  much  more  again ;  4  times  less ;  4  times  as  small ;  4 
times  too  small ;  4  times  smaller,  &c. 

24  is  4  times  as  large  as  6,  but  only  3  times  larger  or  greater  ; 
so,  if  6  is  the  correct  number,  24  is  3  and  not  4  times  too  large, 
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as  much  more,  &c.,  though  Davies  says,  "  To  multiply  by  25,  if 
we  annex  two  ciphers  to  the  multiplicand,  we  multiply  it  by  100  : 
this  product  is  4  times  too  great.^''  Suppose  16  the  number  to  be 
multiplied,  the  result  is  400.  Now  450  is  not  450  but  50  too 
large ;  and  so  800  is  not  800  or  twice,  but  400  or  once  too  large ; 
and  1600  is  not  1600  or  4  times,  but  1200  or  3  times. 

The  definition  found  (in  substance)  in  some  of  our  arithmetics 
"  Multiplication  is  the  repetition  of  one  number  as  many  times  as 
there  are  units  in  another,"  is  faulty.  3x8=24.  Here  8  has 
been  repeated  but  twice, 

Davies  says,  "  j*^  is  5  times  too  small,"  ^^  being  the  true  num, 
ber.     5  times  what  too  small  }     It  is  4  times  itself  too  small. 

6  is  4  times  as  small  as  what  number,  or  4  times  smaller  than 
what  number  ?  The  answer  given  would  probably  be  24.  But 
we  ask,  4  times  wJuU  ?  It  certainly  is  not  4  times  itself  smaller. 
Would  it  not  be  better,  in  such  cases,  to  use  some  other  form  of 
expression  ?  thus,  -^  is  \  of  the  true  number  ?  6  is  ^  of  what 
number?  &c. 


Portland,  Jan.  20,  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir,  —  It  is  a  curious  fact  which  I  have  not  seen 
noticed,  that  in  multiplying  any  figure  by  9,  the  product  may  be 
obtained  by  subtracting  a  unit  from  the  multiplicand,  which  will 
give  the  first  figure  of  the  product ;  and  then  subtracting  this 
from  the  multiplier  for  the  second  figure, — which  two  figiires 
taken  successively  give  the  whole  product,  and  added  together, 
of  course  make  9  the  multiplier. 

Thus  to  find  the  product  of  7  by  9, —  take  first  the  figure  one 
less  than  7,  which  is  6,  which  subtracted  from  9  gives  3,  and 
completes  the  product,  63 ;  and  6  and  3  added  make  9. 

So  to  multiply  9  by  3, —  subtract  1,  which  leaves  2;  add 
enough  to  make  9,  and  you  have  the  product,  27. 

So  9  times  6, — take  5,  one  less  than  6,  which  subtracted  from 
9  gives  4 ;  and  the  two  figures  are  the  product,  54. 

So  9x8:  first,  8—1=7;  then,  9— 7=2;  and  7  and  2  success- 
sively,  =72,  the  product 

The  proofs  may  be  familiarized  to  a  child,  thus : 

How  much  is  9  times  7 :  first  numeral  below  7  is  6 ;  6  and  3 
are  9,— ana.  63 ;  or,  first  below  7  is  6 ;    6  from  9  is  3,— ans.  63. 
>  8. 
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CO-EDUOATING  OF  THE  SEXES. 

In  all  our  country  schools,  children  of  both  sexes  are  educated  in  the 
same  schools.  Very  few  question  the  expediency,  as  all  admit  the  ne- 
cessity of  the  arrangement.  But  in  the  larger  villages  and  in  the  cities, 
our  usage  is  divided.  In  Portland  and  Bangor,  the  sexes  are  united  in 
the  primary,  and  separated  in  the  higher  schools.  In  Augusta,  Bath,  and 
elsewhere,  they  are  united  in  all  the  grades.  The  different  plats  have 
their  advoca,tes  and  opposers,  with  an  array  of  arguments  upon  each  side 
of  the  question.  An  opinion  has  been  frequently  asked,  upon  the  com- 
parative advantages  of  the  mixed  and  separate  schools.  The  experience 
of  the  writer  in  the  schools  of  all  kinds,  covers  a  period  of  more  than 
twenty  years,  about  equally  divided  between  the  two  systems.  With- 
out spending  time  in  details  of  argument  or  opinion,  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  economy  and  other  considerations,  such  as  the  mutual 
good  influence  of  the  two  classes  of  pupils,  in  the  way  of  stimulus  to 
study,  improvement  of  manners,  and  social  culture,  are  in  favor  of  the 
union  of  the  sexes  in  all  our  ordinary  schools  of  whatever  grade.  By 
ordinary  schools,  I  intend  our  public  schools  in  town  or  country,  where 
the  pupils  reside  with  their  parents,  and  are  under  their  care  and  control 
when  not  in  the  school-room.  There  are  objections  of  aristocracy  some- 
times felt, — less  frequently  expressed.  These  go  for  nothing,  as  entirely 
opposed  to  the  grand  principle  of  the  free  school,  which  reckons  every 
man's  son  or  daughter  the  peer  of  any  other  man's  son  or  daughter;  and 
which  claims  as  one  of  its  very  excellences,  that  it  brings  the  children 
of  all  the  families  in  district  or  town  to  the  common  level  of  merit  and 
attainment,  without  regard  to  any  official  rules  of  social  intercourse. 
And  it  would  seem  that  the  danger  that  undesirable  connections  may  be 
formed  between  young  people  thus  associated  in  school,  is  rather  imag- 
inary than  real,  where  all  the  parties  reside  in  the  same  neighborhood, 
and  are  well  known  to  each  other.  In  school  as  elsewhere,  of  course, 
the  guardians  of  the  young  should  exercise  a  parental  watchfulness  and 
proper  influence  to  advise  and  control.  And  it  is  by  no  means  cleai- 
that  this  control  is  more  difficult  where  the  young  people  are  associated 
in  school,  than  where  they  are  separated.     By  many  it  is  reckoned  less. 

But  the  case  is  difterent  where  young  people  leave  home,  and  are 
thrown  into  families  whose  chief  interest  is  to  make  for  their  boarders  an 
agreeable  stopping-place,  with  as  little  as  possible  of  home  influence  and 
home  restraints.  In  these  circumstances,  the  preference  of  many  parents 
will  find  a  female  seminary  or  a  boy's  school  for  daughter  or  son,  in 
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preference  to  a  mixed  establishment.      And  their  wisdom  in  so  doing  is 
not  to  be  denounced  as  folly. 

Our  academies  and  seminaries  in  the  State  are  now  all  conducted  on 
the  mixed  principle,  and  so  far  as  I  can  learn,  with  only  so  much  of  inci- 
dental disadvantage  as  may  be  expected  in  the  management  of  human 
affairs.  At  the  same  time,  many  scores  of  young  ladies  are  annually  sent 
out  of  the  State  to  be  educated  in  schools  open  to  females  only,  because 
no  such  school  can  be  found  at  home.  The  public  necessity  imperiously 
demands  to-day  a  female  seminary  of  elevated  character,  to  supply  the 
want  thus  demonstrated.  As  a  matter  of  State  policy,  or  a  question  of 
commercial  interest,  we  need  not  even  ask  for  the  superiority  of  this 
system  or  that.  Do  intelligent  parents  all  over  the  State  require  such  a 
school  for  the  education  of  their  daughters  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
must  determine  the  propriety  of  establishing  in  Maine  an  institution  of 
such  a  character.  And  there  is  not  the  smallest  doubt  that  such  a  school, 
propel  ly  established  and  equipped,  whether  as  a  public  or  a  private  en- 
terprise, would  be  handsomely  sustained  by  pupils  who  are  now  sent 
abroad  for  their  education.  This  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  success  of 
the  Maine  Female  Seminary  at  Gorham,  during  the  term  of  ten 
years  from  1850  to  1860.  The  admission  of  male  students  to  this  Semi- 
nary better  accommodates  the  local  interests,  and  is  doing  a  good  work 
as  a  mixed  school,  like  many  other  seminaries  in  the  State ;  while  by  aban- 
doning its  character  as  a  female  seminary,  it  incommodes  those  parents 
in  the  State  who  prefer  to  send  their  daughters  to  a  school  for  females 
only,  and  who  are  thus  compelled  to  send  them  abroad. 


SCHOOL  APPARATUS. 


The  law  allows  any  district  to  "  appropriate  not  exceeding  one-tenth 
of  its  school  money  for  any  year,  to  purchase  a  school  library  and  appa- 
ratus for  the  use  of  schools  therein,  and  make  proper  rules  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  management  thereof."  The  committee  of  one  town  say, 
"  We  deem  it  necessary  to  call  your  attention  to  the  want  of  necessary  ap- 
paratus in  our  school-rooms.  We  are  far  behind  the  times  in  this  respect. 
There  is  needed  in  all  of  them,  outline  maps,  cube-root  blocks,  terrestri- 
al and  hemisphere  globes.  Every  competent  teacher  knows  the  value 
of  such  apparatus— and  every  school-room  should  be  furnished  with 
them.  Instruction  imparted  with  the  aid  of  such  apparatus  makes  a 
more  durable  impression  on  the  pupil's  mind  than  by  any  other  mode." 

Another  committee  remark  that  "  Globes  are  needed  very  much  in  ev- 
ery school,  especially  the  terrestrial  globe.  Your  committee  recommend 
the  purchase  of  such  an  article  of  furniture  for  the  several  school  rooms." 

We  will  not  enlarge  upon  this  subject,  further  than  to  say,  that  a  few 
articles  of  common- school  furniture,  such  as  are  named  above,  with  the 
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addition  of  a  good  set  of  moderate-sized  outline  maps,  and  a  set  of  il- 
lustrated charts  for  the  special  benefit  of  the  younger  classes,  may  be 
made  in  the  hands  of  an  intelligent  teacher,  the  means  of  very  great 
usefulness  to  the  schools.  A  few  books  also,  for  the  use  of  teacher  and 
pupils,  such  as  a  large  dictionary,  and  a  pronouncing  gazetteer,  with  an 
encyclopedia,  if  practicable,  would  be  exceedingly  useful  in  deciding 
questions  which  constantly  arise,  at  the  recitations,  or  the  general  exer- 
cises. 


ACCENTUATION. 

Omitting,  for  the  present,  the  discussion  of  the  consonants,  we 
come  to  the  other  grand  division  of  this  subject  of  pronunciation. 
The  errors  of  accentuation  in  reading  and  speaking  are  quite  as  numerous  as 
those  which  occur  in  sounding  the  letters,  and  perhaps  more  obvious.  We 
are  under  the  necessity  of  treating  this  department  of  the  subject  very 
briefly. 

In  the  following  list  of  words,  the  accentuation  given  in  the  first  column 
is  correct,  according  to  all  our  best  recent  authorities,  Webster,  Worcester, 
Goodrich,  and  ^Smart.  That  of  the  second  column  is  wrong,  although,  in 
most  cases,  quite  common,  and  in  a  few  instances,  authorized  by  Walker  or 
«ome  of  the  earlier  orthoepists. 


BIGHT. 

ac-cep'-table. 

ac'-ces-so-ry. 

a-dult'. 

ad-dress'. 

aHy',  al-lies'. 

a-cu'-men. 

a-sy'-lum. 

a-nem'-o-ne. 

an-tip'-o-des. 

.an-tith'-e-sis. 

ap-o-the'-o-sis. 

ar-o'-ma. 

ar'-ti-san. 

•as-pir'-ant. 

bi-tu'-men. 

brig'-and. 

blas'-phe  mous. 

bro'-gan. 

ca-price'  (prCs). 

cha8'-tise''meQt. 


ac'-cep-ta-ble. 

ac-ces'-so-ry. 

ad'-ult. 

ad'-dress. 

al'-ly,  al'-lies. 

ac'-u-men. 

as'-y-lum. 

an-e-mo'-ne. 

an'-tl-podes. 

an-ti-the'-sis. 

ap-o-the-o'-sis. 

ar  -o-ma. 

ar-ti-san'. 

as'-pi-rant. 

bit'-u-men. 

brig-and'. 

blas-phe'-mous. 

bro-gan'. 

cap'-rice. 

chas-tise'-ment. 
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con'-stme. 

con'-Ter-saat. 

des'-ul-to-ry. 

des'-ig-nate. 

de-spite'. 

em-py-re'-an. 

e-nerr'-ate. 

ex'-em-pla-ry. 

ex'-pi-a-to-ry. 

ei-po'-nent 

ex-po-se'  (sa'). 

ex'-qui-site. 

ex-tem'-po-re. 

fan-at'-ic. 

frag'-ment-a-ry. 

fre-qnent'-ed. 

ho-mo-ge'-ne-ous. 

hy-me-ne'-al. 

hy-per-bo'  re-an. 

in'-di-ces. 

in-dis'-pa-ta-ble. 

in'-fan-tUe. 

in-fer'-a-ble,  in-fer'-ri-ble. 

fl-lus'-trate. 

in  -da3-try. 

in'-ter-est-ing. 

m'-ven-to-ry. 

Hi-qui'-ry. 

ly-ce  -um. 

maa-so-le'nm. 

mol-yb-de'nnTn. 

rais'-chiev-ous. 

mon'-as-ter-y. 

ob'-li-ga-to-ry. 

o-me'-ga  or  o-mlff's. 

or'-de-al. 

per'emp-to^ry. 

pi-aa'-ist 

prc/-gramme. 

pro-te-ge',  (U-zhJl). 

pu'-is-  sant. 


wsova. 

con-strae'. 

con-ver'-sant. 

de-8ul'-to-ry. 

de-sig'-nate. 

des'-pite. 

em-pyi'-e-aii,  Wr^  al 

€n'-er-vate. 

ex-em'-pla-ry. 

ex-pi-a'-to-ry. 

.ex'-po-nent 

ex-pose'. 

ex-qois'-ite. 

ex-tem'-pore. 

fan'-a-tic. 

frag-men'-ta-iy. 

fre'-quentred. 

ho-mo-ge-ne  -oiu. 

hy-me'-ne-al. 

hy-per-bo-re'  -an. 

in  di'-ces. 

in-dis-put'-a-ble. 

in-fan'-tile. 

in'-fer-a-ble. 

U*-lus-trate. 

in  dus'-try. 

in-ter  est'-ing. 

in-ven  -to-ry. 

in'-qui-ry, 

ly'-ce-nm. 

mau-8o  -le-um. 

mo-lyb'-de-num, 

tnis-chiev'-ous 

mo-nas'-ter-y. 

ob-lig'-a-to-iy. 

o'-me-ga. 

or-de'-aL 

pe-remp'-to-ry. 

pi'-a-nist. 

pro-gram'-me. 

pro'-tfi-g6. 

pn-is'-sanL 
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plat'-i-na, 

por-tent'. 

post'-hu-mous. 

re-cep'-ta-cle. 

re-cess', 

rec'og-nize. 

re-dan'. 

re-su-m6,  (ra-soo-ma). 

sag'-it-tal. 

so-no'-rous. 

ter'-giv-er-sate. 

tow'ard. 

u-len'-sil. 

va-ga'ry. 

va'-ri-e-gate. 

wind'pipe. 

wroth,  wrawth. 


WRONG. 

pla-ti'-na  (tee). 

por'-tent. 

post-hu'-mous. 

rec'  cep-ta-cle. 

re'-cess. 

re-cog'-nize,  rec'-(on)-nize. 

re  -dan. 

re-sume . 

Ba-git'-taL 

BO  -no-rouB. 

ter-giv'-er-sate. 

to-wArd'. 

u'-ten-sil. 

va'-ga-ry. 

Ta-rl-e-gate. 

wind'-pipe. 

wroth,  wroth. 


LIST   OF   WORDS    IN   WHICH   GOOD   AUTHORITIES   DIFFER. 

I  have  given,  in  the  first  column,  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  better  pro- 
nunciation. But  it  should  be  remarked  that  the  preference,  in  some  of 
these  instances,  is  very  slight.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  preference  is  not 
given  to  the  entire '  pronunciation  of  either  Webster  or  Worcester.  Nor 
should  it  be  expected.  The  stoutest  advocates  of  the  general  pronunciation 
of  either  of  these  authors  have  occasion,  in  many  instances,  to  adopt  the 
method  of  the  other,  in  particular  words  or  classes  of  words.  Desirable  as 
entire  uniformity  is,  it  is  not  at  present  attainable.  Those  who  pronounce 
the  following  words  according  to  either  of  the  methods  given,  may  claim  to 
be  correct.    Pr.  is  a  contraction  of  prefers ;  al.  of  allows  or  allowed. 

ACCEHTUATION    OF    W0BD8    IN    WHICH    GOOD   AUTH0BITIE8    DIFFER. 


ab-do'-men,  S.,  Wr. 
ab'-di-ca-tive,  S.,  Wr. 
ab-stract'-ly,  S. 
ac-cess',  S. 
ac'-er-ose,  Wb.,  G. 
arce'-tic,  Wb.,  G. 
ach'-ro-matic,  Wr.,  G. 
ad'-i-pose,  G.,  Sm. 


ab-do'men  or  ab'-do  men,  Q. 
ab'-di-ca-tive  or  ab-dic'-a-tive,  G. 
ab'-stract-ly  or  ab-stract'-ly ,Wb.,Wr.,G 
ac-cess'  or  ac'-cess,  Wr.,  G. 
ac-er-ose',  S.,  Wr. 
a-cet'-ic,  S.,  Wr. 
a'-chro-matic,  S. 
ad-i-pose',  Wr. 
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ACCKSTCATIOS    OF    WOBDS    IH    WHICH    GOOD    AUTHORITIES    DIFFER. 


ad'-ju-vant,  S.,  Wr. 
ad-verse'-!y,  Wr. 
ad'-ver-tise,  S. 

ad-ver'-tise-ment,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
ag-gran'-dize  ment  (or  ag',)  G.,  Wr. 
al-tern'-ate,  S, 
al'-ve^lar,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
am-buscade',  S.,  Wr. 
an-ces'-tral,  Wb.,  Gd. 
ar'-is-to-crat,  S.,  Gd.  pr. 
ban'-ian  (yan),  Wb.,  G. 
bl'-8on,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr. 


ad-ju'-vant,  Wb.,  G. 
ad'-verse-ly,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
ad-Ter-tise',  Wb.,  G.,  (Wr.,  either), 
ad-ver-tise'-ment,  Wr.,  (or  Tei'). 
ag'-gran-dize-ment,  S. 
al'-tem-ate,  G.,  (Wr.,  either), 
al-ve'-o-lar,  Wr.,  (not  al-ve  o'-lar). 
am'-bus-cade,  Wb.,  G. 
an'-ces-tral,  S.,  Wr. 
a-ris'-to-crat,  Wr.  pr. 
ban-ian',  S.,  Wr. 
bis'-on  (biz'-un),  8. 


bou-quet'  (boo-kk),  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr.    bou'-quet  (bo6-ka),  S. 


cais'-son,  S.,  Gd. 
cal-clne',  S.,  Wr.,  G.  pr. 
car'-a-van,  Wb.,  Gd. 
ca-the'-dra,  Wr. 
car'- mine,  Wb.,  G. 
cavalcade',  S.,  Wr. 
cel'-es-tlne,  Wb.,  Wr.,  Q. 
chal'-ce  do-ny,  Wr.,  G. 
chiv'  al  ric,  Wb.,  G.  (sh) 
clim-ac'-teric,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  al. 
com-pen'-sate,  S.,  Wr. 
com'-plai-sance,  Wb,  G. 
com-po'-nent,  S.,  Wr. 
con'-fi-dant,  Wb.,  G. 
con-fis'-cate,  S.,  Wr.,  G.  pr. 
con'-ser-va-tor,  S.,  Wr. 
oon-sis'-to-ry,  Wb.,  G. 
con'-tents,  Wb  ,  G.,  Wr.  al. 
con'-trite,  Wb.,  Wr.,  G. 
cor'-o-nal,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
cor-us'-cate,  S.,  Wr. 
court'-e-san,  Wb.,  G.,  {curt). 


cais-son'  (ka-soon),  Wr. 
cal'-cine,  G.,  al. 
car-a-van',  S.,  Wr. 
cath'-e-dra,  Wb.,  G. 
car-mine',  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
cav'-al-cade,  Wb.,  G. 
ce-les'-tine,  S. 
chal-ced'-o-ny,  S. 
chir-al'-ric,  S.,  Wr. 
clim-ac-ter'-ic,  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
com'-pen-sate,  Wb.,  G. 
com-plai-sance',  8.,  Wr. 
com'-po-nent,  Wb.,  G. 
con-fi-dani',  S.,  Wr. 
con'-fis-cate,  (common), 
con-ser-va'-tor,  Wb.,  G. 
con'-sis-to-rj-,  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
con-tents',  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
con-trite',  S. 

cor-o^nal,  Wr.,  (al.  eor*). 
cor'-us-cate,  Wb.,  G. 
coort-e-san',  S.,  Wr...  (,eurt). 


Death  of  a  Neighbor. — We  regret  to  record  the  demise  of  our 
genial  neighbor,  the  New  Hampshire  Journal  of  Education.  "Want  of 
patronage"  is  written  upon  its  monument.  Teachers  of  Maine,  lest  your 
own  organ  be  obliged  to  take  up  the  same  dying  refrain,  send  us  directly 
the  material  and  '"immaterial"  aid  necessary  to  keep  within  it  the  breath 
of  life  and  the  power  of  speech.     Verbum  sat. 
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COMPULSORY  ATTENDANCE. 

We  believe  that  the  better  way  to  secure  the  prompt  and  regular  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school,  is  to  provide  attractive  school-rooms,  and 
teachers  who  understand  the  art  of  drawing  their  pupils  to  school  by  all 
kinds  of  winning  ways.  But  when  the  best  has  been  done  by  the  dis- 
trict and  the  teacher,  there  will  remain  a  class  of  children  in  many  plac- 
es, who  will  play  truant  whenever  they  can, — either  with  or  without 
the  connivance  of  their  parents.  This  absence  of  children  from  school, 
whether  it  be  constant  or  only  occasional,  is  a  damage  not  merely  to  the 
children  themselves,  but  to  society  at  large.  The  State  which  provides 
80  liberally  for  the  education  of  all  its  children  by  taxing  every  property 
holder  for  this  purpose,  should  see  to  it  that  the  children  are  reaping  the 
advantages  thus  provided  ;  and  if  the  State  has  a  right  to  compel  the  pay- 
ment of  taxes  to  educate  the  children,  it  has  the  corresponding  right 
to  compel  the  attendance  of  those  children.  It  is  a  mistaken  idea  of  some 
parents  that  the  State  has  no  right  to  require  them  to  place  their  child- 
ren at  school,  and  keep  them  there  during  such  time  as  may  be  reason- 
able and  necessary.  Our  cities  and  many  of  the  larger  towns  have  spec- 
ial municipal  ofiQcers  to  look  after  truants.  But  in  many  towns  the 
matter  of  attendance  is  wholly  neglected  by  the  authorities.  We  think 
it  is  hardly  understood  in  the  community,  generally,  that  the  statute 
makes  any  provisions  for  this  difficulty.  We  therefore  call  attention  to 
the  following  sections  of  the  School  Law,  Revised  Statutes,  chapter  XI.: 

Sect.  12.  Towns  may  make  such  by-laws,  not  repugnant  to  the  laws  of  the 
State,  concerning  habitual  truants,  and  children  between  six  and  fifteen  years  of 
age  not  attending  school,  without  any  lawful  and  regular  occupation,  and  grow- 
ing up  in  ignorance,  as  are  most  conducive  to  their  welfare  and  the  good  order  of 
society;  and  may  annex  a  suitable  penalty,  not  exceeding  twenty  dollars,  for  any 
breach  thereof;  but  said  by-laws  must  first  be  approved  by  a  judge  of  the  supreme 
iudicial  court. 

Sect.  13.  Such  towns  shall  appoint,  at  their  annual  meeting,  three  or  more  per- 
sons, who  alone  shall  make  complaints  for  violations  of  said  by-laws  to  the  magis- 
trates having  jurisdiction  therefor  by  said  by-laws,  and  execute  his  judgments. 

Sect.  14.  Said  magistrate,  in  place  of  the  fine  aforesaid,  may  order  children 
proved  to  be  growing  up  in  truancji,  and  without  the  benefit  of  the  education  pro- 
vided for  them  by  law,  to  be  placed  for  such  periods  of  time  as  he  thinks  expedi- 
ent, in  the  institution  of  instruction,  house  of  reformation,  or  other  suitable  situa- 
tion provided  for  the  purpose  under  the  authority  conferred  by  section  twelve. 

It  is  earnestly  recommended  to  all  towns  where  this  evil  exists,  to 
make  such  by-laws  as  are  provided  for  in  section  twelve,  above  quoted, 
and  insist  upon  their  enforcement. 

On  this  subject  the  Supervisor  of  Saco  says,  "  It  is  very  impor- 
tant that  something  should  be  done  which  shall  bring  into  our  diilerent 
village  schools  the  large  number  of  children  and  youth  that  are  now 
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spending  their  time  in  idleness  and  vice.  They  vrill  very  soon  be  of  an 
age  to  exercise  the  right  of  suffrage,  and  to  aid  in  controlling  the  rights 
and  privileges  which  an  intelligent  and  moral  community  justly  hold  so 
sacred.  Very  soon  they  are  to  become  the  fathers  and  mothers  in  anoth- 
er generation,"  and  will  give  to  society  a  tone  and  character,  so  far  as 
they  are  concerned,  corresponding  to  their  own. 

The  Supervisor  of  Comville  makes  this  estimate :  "  I  find  that  the 
whole  number  of  days  of  absence  daring  the  past  year  have  been  about 
4,6-30,  which  is  more  than  twelve  years  that  time  has  been  lost  to  the 
scholars  of  this  town  in  a  single  year.  Is  there  any  justifiable  cause  for 
so  much  absence  ?  Sickness  does  not  account  for  it,  and  it  may  be  infened 
that  in  most  cases  it  was  unnecessary.  A  reform  is  needed  in  this 
matter."  > 


STATE    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIATION. 

A  WELL  attended  and  very  interesting  session  of  this  educational  body 
was  held  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  the  27th  and  28th  ult.,  in  Augusta. 

TUESDAY    AFTERNOON. 

The  Association  met  in  Maeonian  Hall,  and  was  called  to  order  by  the 
President,  Hon.  E.  P.  Weston,  Superintendent  Public  Instruction. 

The  opening  lecture  of  the  session,  as  by  the  rule  of  the  Association, 
was  delivered  by  the  President,  on  "  Some  Elements  of  the  Teacher's 
True  Life;"  after  which  the  question,  "By  what  methods  shall  the 
interests  of  our  public  schools  be  promoted?"  was  discussed  by  Messrs. 
J.  W.  Lamb,  of  Waterville,  Kelsey  of  Farmington,  Dike  of  Bath,  and 
Baker  of  Augusta. 

Mr.  Patterson  was  present  with  his  large  class  of  juvenile  singers,  and 
interspersed  the  exercises  with  lively  songs. 

TUESDAY    EVENING. 

The  evening  session  was  held  in  Representatives'  Hall,  and  its  exer- 
cises consisted  of  a  lecture  by  Ambrose  P.  Kelsey,  Principal  of  Farm- 
ington Academy  :  subject,  —  "  The  Bequests  of  War," —  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  an  animated  discussion  upon  the  topic,  "  The  Prominent  Defects 
in  our  School  System."  Mr.  Hichbom  of  Stockton  regarded  truancy  as 
a  serious  evil.  Of  the  ^800,000  raised  for  schools,  over  §300,000  is 
squandered  in  this  way.  One  way  to  remedy  the  evil  was  to  compel  the 
attendance  of  scholars  by  law.  Mr.  Dike  thought  that  greater  efiBciency 
on  the  part  of  teachers  was  the  best  way  to  correct  the  difficulty.  In 
Bath,  the  attendance  in  some  of  the  schools  ha  dreached  the  high  rate 
of  ninety-eight  per  cent.,  and  he  believed  it  was  due  to  the  excellence 
of  their  teachers.     Mr.  McCollister  of  Westbrook  Seminary  suggested 
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tliat  one  cause  of  the  trouble  was  incompetency  and  the  lack  of  earnest- 
ness on  the  part  of  teachers.  Mr.  Ballou  of  Augusta  did  not  think  the 
great  defect  to  be  in  the  teacher  or  scholar  alone,  but  in  the  want  of 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  education.  If  the  people  at  large  could  see 
the  benefits  that  would  result  from  education,  they  would  take  hold  of 
the  work  in  earnest. 

Kev.  Mr.  Dudley,  an  agent  of  the  Freedmen's  Association,  presented 
interesting  facts  in  regard  to  the  education  of  contrabands. 

The  Augusta  band  volunteered  their  services  for  the  evening,  and 
their  performance  gave  much  pleasure. 

WKDNESDAY   MORNING   SESSION 

Was  chiefly  occupied  by  the  discussion  of  the  following  questions :  — 
"  What  studies  should  be  embraced  in  the  course  of  common  school  in- 
struction ?"  and  "  At  what  point  in  a  system  of  graded  studies  should  the 
sexes  be  separated  —  if  at  all  ?  " 

The  first  question  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Chase  of  Ilallowell,  Dike 
of  Bath,  and  others. 

The  general  opinion  was  that  the  introduction  of  higher  branches  was 
very  injurious,  in  that  thus  the  smaller  pupils  received  less  attention,  and 
the  elementary  studies  were  considered  as  degrading  and  consequently 
neglected. 

The  second  question  was  discussed  by  Messrs.  Moore  of  Waterville, 
Andrews  of  Hallowell,  and  Prof.  Lyford  of  Waterville  College,  the  lat- 
ter gentleman  making  a  very  able  and  convincing  argument  in  favor  of 
educating  the  sexes  together,  not  only  in  the  common  schools,  but  in  the 
highest  seminaries  of  learning.  The  morning  session  closed  with  the 
appointment  of  the  usual  committees. 

AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

By  the  courtesy  of  the  House,  the  afternoon  and  evening  sessions  were 
held  in  Representatives'  Hall. 

The  following  topics  were  discussed :  "  The  True  Positions  of  our  Aca- 
demic Institutions  in  oui  Sj'stem  of  Public  Education  "^ and  ',The  Intro- 
duction of  Music  and  Gymnastics  into  the  Common  Schools."  The  discus- 
sion of  the  first  topic  was  opened  by  Hon.  Mr.  Barrows  of  Fryeburg,  Chair- 
man of  the  Senate  Committee  on  Education.  Mr.  Barrows  fairly  stated 
the  difficulties  of  the  subject;  eloquently  depicted  the  vast  good  these 
institutions  had  accomplished  ;  and  hoped  the  time  was  not  far  oft',  when 
their  value  and  usefulness  would  be  more  fully  recognized,  and  they 
share  in  governmental  patronage  and  supervision. 

The  collisions  of  academies  and  high  schools  in  some  quarters  were 
alluded  to,  and  also  the  loss  or  absorption  of  the  endowments  given  to 
many  institutions  by  the  State  ;  yet  the  prevailing  feeling  was,  that 
academies  were  necessary,  and  deserving  of  greater  encouragement. 
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The  second  question  was  briefly  discussed  by  Mr.  Houghton  of  Yar- 
mouth, who  spoke  of  the  good  results  attained  in  prompt  obedience, 
increased  activity  and  attentiveness,  and  in  the  beneficial  effect  on 
health  ;  but  protested  against  the  too  prevalent  feeling  that  it  was  a 
sovereign  panacea  for  all  school  ailments. 

EVENING  SESSION. 

Session  opened  with  a  lecture  by  Rev.  S.  A.  Dike,  Superintendent  of 
schools  of  Bath,  on  "  Right  Methods  in  Education ;"  in  which  many 
prevailing  errors  were  felicitously  noted,  and  much  valuable  instruction 
given. 

The  lecture  was  followed  by  an  animated  discussion  of  the  question, 
"  How  shall  the  State  be  supplied  with  teachers  better  qualified  to  in- 
struct and  govern  in  our  common  schools."  The  discussion  was  opened 
by  Hon.  Noah  Woods,  of  the  Senate,  who  stated  in  the  clearest  manner, 
the  inability  of  the  common  schools,  and  the  lack  of  motive  in  other  and 
higher  institutions,  to  give  direct  and  professional  instruction  to  teachers, 
and  urged  the  speedy  establishment  of  normal  schools  to  meet  this  great 
want  of  our  State. 

The  a^mmittee  on  resolutions  reported  through  their  chairman,  Rev. 
Cyril  Pearl,  the  following  resolutions,  which,  after  discussion,  were 
adopted. 

REPORT   OF    COMMITTEE   ON    RESOLUTIONS. 

The  committee,  instructed  to  present  resolutions  for  the  consideration  of  the 
State  Teachers'  Association,  respectfully  submit  the  following: 

Rtschtd,  1st.  That  in  view  of  the  awakened  interest  in  general  education,  and 
the  progress  made  in  our  schools,  school  books,  and  methods  of  instruction,  during 
the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  we  have  abundant  encouragement  to  persevere  in  our 
efforts  for  still  nobler  achievements. 

2.  That,  as  one  of  the  means  of  reaching  the  higher  standard  of  education  now 
demanded,  we  reiterate  the  plea  which  has  often  been  made,  for  more  ample  and 
permanent  provision  for  normal  instruction  and  the  education  of  teachers. 

3.  That  another  requisite  to  our  progress  is  a  more  thorough  classification  and 
gradation  of  our  schools,  in  all  districts  where  it  is  possible  ;  so  that  a  better  divis- 
ion of  labor  may  be  secured,  and  the  efforts  of  teachers  be  rendered  more  suc- 
cessful. 

4.  That  the  large  amount  of  money  invested,  and  the  immense  interests  at  stake, 
require  the  most  wise  and  careful  supervision  of  our  schools,  to  prevent  the  loss 
otherwise  inevitable ;  and  that  some  means  should  be  devised  to  remedy  the  defects 
of  our  present  system. 

5.  That  while  our  common,  ungraded  schools  adhere  to  the  policy  of  thorough 
training  in  the  elementary  studies,  our  teachers  should  seek  by  all  available  inci- 
dental methods,  -to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  natural  history,  government,  the 
industries  and  resources  of  the  State  and  nation. 

6.  That  more  attention  should  be  given  in  our  schools  to  physical  training ; 
■with  the  introduction  of  such  exercises  as  are  adapted  to  promote  the  health,  and 
develop  the  muscular  power  and  physical  endurance  of  the  young. 
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7.  For  reasons  foregoing  and  others  that  may  be  assigned,  we  hail  with  special 
pleasure  the  appropriations  of  public  lands  by  the  American  Congress  to  the  several 
States  for  establishing  Industrial  Colleges  for  the  benefit  of  Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts.  We  respectfully  urge  upon  our  Legislature  the  acceptance  of  the 
grant  for  Maine,  and  the  necessary  legislation  to  render  it  available. 

8.  We  would  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  sustaining  the  MAine  Teacher ; 
giving  it  a  wide  circulation,  elevating  its  character  and  aims,  that  it  may  be  a 
channel  of  communication,  a  bond  of  union,  and  a  motive  power  among  teachers 
and  friends  of  education. 

9.  By  this  and  other  appropriate  methods,  we  would  cheer  the  labors  of  its 
editor,  our  respected  State  Superintendent,  in  this  and  other  departments  of  the 
arduous  duties  of  his  useful  mission.  ^ 

10.  That  our  thanks  are  due  and  hereby  tendered  to  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, for  the  use  of  this  Hall  —  to  its  Messengers  for  preparing  it  for  our  use  — 
to  the  Honorable  members  of  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  for  aid  in  our  dis- 
cussions —  to  Mr.  Patterson  and  his  juvenile  choir  for  their  excellent  music,  and 
to  those  citizens  of  Augusta  whose  hospitalities  have  been  generously  extended 
to  the  members  of  the  Association . 

The  following  topics  were  adopted  for  discussion  at  the  next  session. 

1st  Topic.  The  Nature,  Desirableness,  and  Feasibility  of  Introducing 
the  System  of  Object  Teaching. 

2d  Question.  In  whom  should  be  vested  the  selection  of  Text-books  ? 

3d  Topic.  The  Proper  Incentives  to  be  used  in  securing  the  Rapid  and 
Thorough  Progress  of  the  Pupil. 

4th  Topic.  The  Relative  Value,  both  as  means  of  Discipline  to  the 
mind  and  in  their  Direct  Results,  of  the  Natural  Sciences  and  the  Lan- 
guages. 

At  a  somewhat  late  hour,  but  after  a  very  interesting  and  profitable 
session,  the  Association  adjourned.  A.  P.  Kelsey.  Sec'y. 


Life  Insurance. — We  call  attention  to  the  advertisement  of  the  New 
York  Life  Insurance  Company,  as  one  of  the  most  reliable  and  excellent 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  This  we  do  not  say  for  the  ad- 
vertiser, but  for  our  readers  ;  many  of  whom  are  in  precisely  those  cir- 
cumstances which  render  an  insurance  upon  one's  life  peculiarly  proper. 
Teachers  and  other  persons  who  receive  but  limited  pay  for  their  serv- 
ices, and  who  have  not  ordinarily  the  means  of  providing  for  their  fami- 
lies in  case  of  death,  should  feel  it  a  duty  to  effect  an  insurance  upon 
their  lives  at  an  early  day.  The  principles  of  life-insurance  are  thorough- 
ly established,  and  the  best  companies  are  safe  and  trustworthy.  By 
the  annual  payment  of  a  small  sum,  you  secure  to  your  family  at  death  a 
few  hundreds  or  thousands  of  dollars  which  may  sustain  them  in  comfort, 
when  they  would  otherwise  be  left  to  suffer.  On  the  other  hand,  should 
life  be  spared  many  years,  the  payments  made  are  profitable  investments, 
yielding  much  more  than  the  ordinary  rates  of  interest.     Please  notice 
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especially  the  new  feature  of  non-forfeiting  life  policies;  by  Mhith  if 
man  unfortunately  becomes  unable  to  continue  bis  annual  payments,  he 
secures  the  full  benefit  of  what  he  has  already  paid.  Inquiries  directed 
to  Warren  Sparrow,  Esq.,  of  Portland,  or  to  any  member  of  the  Board 
of  Reference,  will  secure  prompt  attention. 


CENTEE-TABLE. 


First  Lessons  in  Geometry,  and  Second  Book  of  Geometry. — By 
Thomas  Hill.  These  little  works  are  by  one  of  the  most  logical  educa- 
tors of  our  country,  now  President  of  Harvard  College.  Geometry  is 
not  necessarily  a  study  for  advanced  scholars,  but  in  its  elements  may 
well  precede  the  study  of  higher  arithtaetic.  We  commend  these  books 
to  all  parents  and  teachers  who  would  train  their  children  to  correct 
habits  of  mathematical  reasoning.  Published  by  Brewer  «Sb  Tileston, 
Boston. 

The  Merchant's  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review. — The  con- 
tents of  the  February  number,  are,  I.  Tea — its  Consumption  and  Cul- 
ture. 2.  Health,  New  York  versus  London.  3.  The  Port  of  New  York, 
past  and  present. 

Then  follows  the  Chronicle  and  Review  of  our  commercial  matters,  Sta- 
tistics of  Trade  aiid  Commerce,  Journal  of  Banking,  Nautical  Intelligence, 
Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Commercial  Regulations,  and  Mercantile  mis- 
cellanies. 

The  Continental  Monthly. — The  solid  articles  of  this  moLth  are, 
"  Our  National  Finances,"  and  "  Nullification  and  Secession,"  by  Hon. 
R.  J.  Walker;  "  American  Destiny,"  by  J  S.  Patterson;  "The  Conse- 
quences of  the  Rebellion,"  by  Hon.  F.  P.  Stanton.  "A  Trip  to  Antie- 
tam,"  by  C.  W.  Loring,  is  a  sketchy  reminiscence  of  a  visit  to  the  great 
battle-field  soon  after  the  bloody  fight.  "  The  Birth  of  the  Lily,"  is  a 
poem  without  the  author's  name.  Cest  egal  !  no  matter.  "  How  They 
Jested  in  the  Good  Old  Time,"  is  the  plunder  brought  off  from  a  foray 
among  the  old  jokers — some  of  them  more  witty  than  wise. 

The  African  Repository. — The  great  scheme  of  African  colonization 
finds  its  ofiBdal  organ  and  an  able  advocate  in  this  monthly  journal. 
The  new  developments  in  the  history  of  the  African  people  of  this  coun- 
try give  new  interest,  and  will  impart  a  new  impulse  to  the  work  of 
peopling  the  shores  of  Africa  with  her  recovered  sons.  For  the  sake  of 
Africa, — for  the  sake  of  the  colored  race, — for  the  sake  of  the  individual 
emigrants,  let  the  good  work  be  carried  vigorously  forward. 

Frank  Leslie's  Illustrated  Newspaper  and  Pictorial  History  of 
THi:  War  are  invaluable  aids  to  a  true  knowledge  of  ciurent  events. 
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Harper's  Monthly  for  February  opens  with  a  second  paper  upon  Ice- 
land, exceedingly  instructive  and  entertaining ;  continues  with  a  goodly 
assortment  of  reading  matter,  "  tcell-mixed,''''  as  they  tell  you  in  tbe  butch- 
er's stall,  and  ends  with  one  of  those  sad  pictures  of  the  times  in  rhyme 
and  wood-cut,  "The  Dead  Drummer-Boy." 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  for  February  is  on  our  table,  with  its 
home-like  engravings,  its  high-toned  stories,  and  multiform  home  litera- 
ture. Arthur's  Magazine  is  never  wanting  in  interest  and  adaptation  to 
the  wants  of  the  household. 

The  Herald  of  Health  and  Water-Cure  Journal. — By  R.  T. 
Trail,  M.  D.,  Editor  and  Proprietor,  New  York.  The  Messrs.  Fowler  & 
Wells  have  disponed  of  the  Water-Cure  Journal  to  Dr.  Trail,  who  has  so  . 
long  been  a  leading  contributor  to  its  pages.  He  now  issues  the  journal 
with  a  new  name  and  enters  upon  the  new  enterprise  with  everj^  promise 
of  success.  It  is  a  live  monthly,  and  will  not  only  let  you  live,  but  help 
you  to  live, — for  one  dollar  a  year  ! 

Tribune  Almanac  contains  besides  the  calendar  a  full  list  of  U.  S. 
oflBcers  and  their  pay,  in  the  military  and  civil  service,  and  names  of  the 
rebel  OflBcers  of  State,  pay  not  stated  !  A  mass  of  Statistics  from  the 
Census ;  Acts  of  the  last  session  of  Congress ;  Internal  Revenue  Bill ; 
Chronicle  of  the  Rebellion ;  Election  Returns,  &c.,  &c. 

First  Report  of  the  Cook  Co.  Schools,  Illinois. — By  John  F. 
Eberhart,  Commissioner.  An  excellent  document,  suggestive,  practical) 
and  well  adapted  to  its  end.  Illinois  is  one  of  the  States  which  has 
wisely  adopted  the  plan  of  county  superintendents  or  commissioners,  to 
act  between  the  State  Superintendent  and  the  local  town  oflBcers. 

American  Phrenological  Journal,  is  devoted  to  the  heads  of  the 
people,  and  the  science  thereof.  The  January  number  contains  portraits 
of  Dr.  Lewis,  the  gymnast;  Mason  Jones,  the  Irish  orator;  and  the 
dwarfs,  Tom  Thumb  and  Commodore  Nutt. 

Harper's  Weekly  chronicles  the  times,  with  abundant  "  pictcrs  to 
match." 


Superintendent  of  Schools. — The  current  term  of  the  Superintend- 
ent's office — of  three  years — will  expire  in  a  few  weeks.  We  learn  that 
the  Governor  has  re-nominated  the  present  incumbent  for  another  term. 

Legislation  for  Schools. — The  public  fathers  have  under  considera- 
tion various  matters  aflTecting  the  interests  of  the  public  schools  ;  nothing 
is  yet  finished.  All  action  of  the  Legislature  touching  school  aifairs  will 
be  announced  in  the  Teacher  as  usual,  when  such  action  shall  hare  reached 
its  final  results. 
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THE    WHAT-NOT. 


New  Asteroid. — We  received  some  months  ago  acopyof  Parkhurst's 
"  Ploicfhare,  extra,"  in  whicli  is  the  following  record  of  a  new  discovery. 
Mr.  Parkhurst  is  a  Maine  man,  well  known  at  Washington  and  New 
York  as  a  phonographic  reporter.  He  is  at  the  same  time  interested  in 
astronomical  observations,  as  will  be  seen  from  the  notice  copied  below. 

NEW  ASTEROID. 

New  York,  Sept.  29,  18G2.  By  the  aid  of  my  Star  mapper  I  have  dis- 
covered a  new  asteroid,  of  which  I  have  obtained  the  following  observa- 
tions: 


Washington  M.  T. 

App.  R.  A. 

App.  Dec. 

1862.  Sept.  25,  7  h  46m 

23h  46m  363 

-fl''  5' 

26,7   42 

45  59 

0  58 

27,8  17 

55  17 

0  51 

36  40 

-0  45 

35  36 

0  57 

34  40 

1  9 

33  48 

1  20 

From  the  first  and  third  observations,  I  have  computed  a  circular  orbit 
and  the  following  positions  to  assist  in  its  identification  after  the  full 
moon.    It  is  of  about  the  11th  magnitude. 
Oct.   11.5  23 

13.5 
15.5 
17.5 

Sept.  30.  Last  evening  I  obtained  the  following  observation  of  the 
new  asteroid : 

Sept.  29,    8    9  23    43    66  -+-0  36 

As  this  agrees  precisely  with  the  position  previously  computed  from 
the  circular  orbit,  the  above  ephemeris  requires  no  correction. 

Henry  M.  Parkhurst. 

Query. — A  teacher  near  the  Penobscot  sends  us  the  following  very 
important  query.  Perhaps  some  of  the  more  experienced  of  our  teach- 
ers can  give  judicious  advice  in  reply.  "  What  would  you  do  with  a 
great  girl — a  young  lady — that  would  not  keep  in  her  own  end  of  the 
seat  without  two  invitations  in  one  day  ?  " 

Children  should  tell  the  Truth. — This  important  inculcation  be- 
comes sometimes  annoying  in  its  results.  Domestic  Scene :  Father,  child, 
and  Mrs.  John  Smith  in  waiting.  "  Well,  my  dear,  did  you  tell  your 
mother  that  Mrs.  Smith  is  waiting  to  see  her  ?"  "  Yes,  pa."  "  What 
did  she  say,  my  child  1"     «  She  said,  What  a  bother .'" 

A  large  school-girl,  not  distinguished  for  scholarship,  having  spelt  the 
word  "cuticle,"  was  asked  what  it  meant.  "Don't  know,  sir,"  she  said. 
"  What  is  this  all  over  my  face  and  hands  ?"  asked  the  teacher. 
"Frecklu,  sir.''^— Massachusetts  TeacJier. 
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FELIS  ET  MURES. 

A    FARRAGO. 

Felis  sedit  by  a  hole, 
Intentus  he,  cum  orani  soul, 

Prendere  rats.  * 

Mice  cucurrerunt  over  the  floor,  ' 
In  numero,  duo,  tres,  or  more — 

Obliti  cats. 

Felis  saw  them  oculis ; 

I'll  have  them,  inquit  he,  I  guess — 

Dum  ludunt. 
Tunc  ille  crept  toward  the  group, 
Habeam,  dixit,  good  rat  soup — 

Pingues  sunt. 

Mice  continued  all  ludere, 
Intenti  they  in  ludum  vere 

Gaudenter. 
Tunc  rushed  the  felis  into  them, 
£t  tore  them  omnes  limb  from  limb 

Violenter. 

MORAL. 

Mures  omnes,  nunc  be  shy, 
I  Auresque  pra;bete  mihi 

Benigne. 
Sic  audietis  "verbum  sat;" 
Avoid  a  monstrous  big  tom-cat 

Studiose. 

Extempore  Preaching. — Two  M.  E.  ministers,  one  old,  one  young, 
were  to  preacli  at  the  same  place  the  same  day  during  session  of  confer- 
ence. Talking  over  the  subject  of  extempore  preaching,  which  the  senior 
always  did  and  the  junior  never,  the  old  gentleman  remarked  to  his 
young  brother,  "Some  time  you  will  be  called  upon  to  preach  sans 
manuscript,  and  then  you  will  completely /at7."  To  disprove  which  our 
young  friend  modestly  proposed  they  should  make  a  trial  of  skill  the 
ensuing  Sunday,  by  each  giving  the  other  his  text  after  getting  into  the 
pulpit. 

Junior  opened  in  the  morning,  and  was  not  a  little  surprised  when  for 
the  first  time  he  read  to  the  congregation,  "  And  the  ass  opened  his 
mouth  and  spake ;"  but  his  mind  was  clear ;  and  a  sermon  upon  mira- 
cles, rich  in  diction — acquired  by  the  long  practice  of  weighing  his  words 
coolly  and  selecting  the  best, — full  of  fervor  and  love  for  his  calling,  fell 
from  his  lips.  His  aged  brother  and  the  people  seemed  nearer  the  great 
Author  of  miracles  while  he  talked.  Afternoon  came  :  senior  looked 
less  confident  than  at  the  matin  hymn.  With  spectacles  on  nose  and 
mild  eyes  shining  through  them,  he  read  to  the  now  thoroughly  aston- 
ished congregation,  "  Verily,  am  I  not  thine  ass  ?"  Repeating  it  two  or 
three  times,  as  if  lost,  he  turned  round  and  said,  "  Brother,  I  guess  I  am." 

— JE5.       ^ 
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VolDLme  V.  MLAJRCH,    18«3.  N'timber  O. 


RECESS. 

EXTEACTS    FROM    AV    ESSAY    BEAD    AT    THE    SESSION    OF   THE    TEACH- 
ERS'   ASSOCIATIOX    HELD    IN   BANGOR. 

It  is  now  time  for  recess ;  which  should  be  given  at  precisely 
a  quarter  to  eleven,  and  should  continue  fifteen  minutes  at  least. 
In  organizing  the  school,  I  always  endeavor  so  to  arrange  the 
exercises  that  the  recess  may  divide  the  session  unequaUv,  mak- 
ing the  part  after  recess  the  shorter.  By  this  arrangement,  the 
labors  of  both  teacher  and  scholar  are  rendered  easier  and  less 
wearisome.  The  recess  has  "been  a  fixed  institution  in  schools 
from  the  beginning,  I  suppose.  At  any  rate,  I  never  read  of 
the  period  in  their  history  when  it  was  customary  to  have  no 
recess.  It  must  be  inferred,  therefore,  that  important  objects 
and  advantages  were,  and  have  ever  been,  thought  to  be  secured 
by  it.  These  objects  are,  chiefly,  relaxation,  rest,  and  oxygen. 
The  advantages  are  physical  and  mental  health,  \'igor,  and 
elasticity.  That  the  securing  of  these  objects  and  the  advan- 
tages consequent  upon  them  is  essential  to  the  most  complete 
success  of  the  school,  certainly  needs  no  argument  of  mine. 
Every  one  knows  and  admits  it.  How,  then,  shall  we  make  the 
most  of  the  recess  ?  How  shall  we  manage  it  so  as  to  make  it 
contribute  most  towards  the  realization  of  the  end  for  which  it 
was  intended  ?  Shall  we  permit  the  scholars  to  spend  it  in  the 
house,  the  atmosphere  of  which  has  already  become  thoroughly 
vitiated  and  unfit  for  use,  by  the  carbonic  acid  gas  which  has 
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been  thrown  out  from  a  hundred  pairs  of  lungs  ?  or  shall  we 
drive  them  out  of  doors  into  the  pure  air  and  bright  sunhght  ? 
Shall  we  encourage  them  to  spend  their  time  in  study,  and  thus 
prepare  them  for  restlessness  and  mischief,  to  mention  nothing 
worse,  during  the  hour  which  follows  ?  or  shall  we  tell  them  to 
fling  study  and  all  thoughts  of  it  to  the  winds,  and  laugh,  and 
sport,  and  play  ?  Or  shall  we  do  nothing  about  it,  and  leave 
them  to  follow  their  own  inclinations  and  tastes  ? 

How  shall  we  use  it  ourselves  ?  In  doing  work  which  we 
could  not  find  time  to  do  before?  In  solving  problems  in 
mathematics,  or  in  otherwise  assisting  those  pupils  who  are 
ever  ready  to  seize  upon  the  opportunity  afforded  by  a  leisure 
moment  to  seek  the  aid  they  imagine  they  need  ?  The  teacher 
needs  the  relaxation,  and  the  exercise,  and  the  oxygen,  as  much 
the  pupils ;  and,  indeed,  more.  How  shall  he  get  them  ?  They 
will  not  come  to  him  while  sitting  in  his  chair  in  the  school- 
room. He  must  go  forth  in  quest  of  them.  Let,  then,  the 
windows  be  thrown  open,  and  the  atmosphere  of  the  school- 
room be  thoroughly  oxygenized  and  purified ;  and  let  scholars 
and  teachers,  if  the  weather  is  suitable,  betake  themselves  to 
the  school-yard  or  play-ground  for  recreation  and  exercise.  Let 
no  teacher  imagine,  for  a  moment,  that  he  lowers  his  dignity  or 
weakens  his  authority  by  mingling  with  his  pupils  in  their  exer- 
cises and  sports.  So  far  from  it,  they  will  come  to  know  him, 
and  he  will  come  to  know  them,  all  the  sooner  and  the  better  for 
it ;  and  the  knowledge  thus  gained  will  be  advantageous  to  both. 
Besides,  he  may  be  very  serviceable  in  directing  their  sports, 
and  may,  by  the  simple  force  of  his  presence,  exert  a  healthful 
moral  influence  by  .restraining  them  from  obscenity  and  profanity. 
I  am  perfectly  aware  that  the  course  here  urged  is  not  always 
convenient,  or  even  possible.  I  am  not  indicating  so  much  what 
can  be  done  in  our  present  circumstances,  in  the  present  state  of 
our  school  arrangements  and  school  system,  as  what  might  be 
done,  and  ought  to  be  done,  and  must  be  done,  if  we  would 
educate,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term,  symmetrically  and 
harmoniously,  the  whole  man,  body,  mind,  and  soul. 

In  schools  composed  wholly  of  males  or  females,  or  in  mixed 
schools,  where  there  are  both  male  and  female  teachers,  it  may 
be  done  without  inconvenience;  but  in  mixed  schools  having 
but  a  single  teacher,  which  is  the  case  with  most  of  our  country 
schools,  it  would  be  difficult,  perhaps  practically  impossible. 
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But  it  may  be  remarked,  that  these  schools,  being  periodical  and 
of  shorter  duration,  need  the  relaxation  and  outof-door  exercise 
far  less  than  those  in  the  larger  towns  and  cities. 

I  would  have  every  school-yard  or  play-ground  furnished 
with  some  of  the  simpler  forms  of  gymnastic  apparatus,  and 
every  school  teacher  practically  acquainted  with  gymnastic 
exercises,  and  able  to  direct  and  perform  them.  I  have  some 
such  apparatus  connected  with  my  own  school,  and  the  boys  and 
I  have  used  it  very  much  to  our  pleasure  and  profit.  At  one 
time,  they  became  so  much  interested  in  their  physical  exercises 
that  I  used  to  meet  them  a  half  hour  before  school,  and  allow 
them  to  stay,  though  only  when  I  could  stay  with  them,  a  half 
hour  after  school,  for  the  purpose  of  practicing  gymnastics.  I 
have  no  doubt  they  would  do  the  same  now,  if  I  would  encour- 
age it 

But  there  is  another  and  very  diflferent  use  to  which  the 
recess  may  be  put.  It  may  be  used,  and  very  properly,  I  think, 
for  the  purposes  of  discipline.  There  are  some  misdemeanors 
of  which  scholars  are  liable  to  be  guilty,  of  which  I  have  found 
the  loss  of  recess  the  very  best  correction.  For  instance,  it  is 
against  the  rules  of  our  school  to  throw  snow  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  the  school  house.  A  boy  is  hardly  likely  to  do  this, 
when  he  knows  that  the  violation  of  the  rule  will  be  likely  to 
cost  him  the  loss  of  his  recesses  for  three  or  four  weeks.  It  has 
sometimes  been  urged  that  this  method  of  punishment  is  wrong, 
and  ought  not  to  be  practiced,  because  the  recess  is  necessary 
for  the  physical  health  of  the  scholar,  and  the  teacher  has  no 
right  to  make  use  of  penal  methods  which  may  be  attended 
with  any  such  result.  This  may  be  so,  but  I  do  not  see  it  in 
just  that  light.  Prisons,  jails,  and  penitentiaries  are  not  partic- 
ularly conducive  to  physical  health,  but  in  the  present  state  of 
society,  they  are  commonly  considered  quite  necessary  to  the 
moral  health  and  safety  of  the  community.  I  will  simply  add, 
that  I  should  always  give  such  a  scholar,  if  he  asked  for  it,  a 
short  recess  alone,  after  the  others  have  had  their  recess. 

J.  H.  H. 


*  »*»  > 


Cheering  Motto.  —  "I  can  not  remember  a  night  so  dark  as 
to  hinder  or  prevent  the  coming  day ;  nor  a  storm  so  furious 
and  dreadful  as  to  prevent  the  return  of  warm  sunshine  and 
cloudless  sky." —  /.  Brown. 
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METHODS  IN  SCHOOL  TEACHING-.— No.  3. 

MY    CLASSES    IN    READING. 

The  outline  plan  for  conducting  the  class  in  the  Fourth 
Header  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  conducting  the  class  in  the 
Fifth,  —  with  such  changes  and  modifications  as  the  capabilities 
and  previous  training  of  the  pupils  require.  The  pupils  of  this 
class  are  often  allowed  to  correct  each  other's  mistakes  in  read- 
ing. These  friendly  criticisms,  —  the  correction  of  errors, — 
are  made  immediately  after  each  pupil  hds  read  a  paragraph  or 
stanza.  This  tends  to  make  the  reader  careful,  and  secures  the 
critical  attention  of  the  class.  When  a  pupil  has  read  correctly, 
or  nearly  so,  I  do  not  fail  to  commend  him  for  his  success, 
which  usually  stimulates  him  to  better  attainments.  The  great- 
est difficulty  in  this  and  the  higher  class  that  I  have  ever  expe- 
rienced in  teaching,  is  an  inaudibleness,  or  want  of  loudness  in 
reading.  If  some  teacher,  who  has  successfully  overcome  this 
perplexity,  would  give  us  the  modus  operandi,  an  important  serv- 
ice would  be  rendered. 

In  teaching  classes  in  the  Third  and  Second  Eeaders,  I  have 
the  pupils  commit  to  memory  but  few  rules  ;  —  those  relating  to 
articulation,  inflection,  emphasis,  and  the  use  of  grammatical 
pauses,  being  sufficient ;  —  and  I  am  confident  that  the  para- 
mount object  is  to  attain  a  prompt  and  correct  pronunciation, 
and  a  proper  observance  of  the  "  punctuation  marks,"  combined 
with  fluency  and  readiness  in  uttering  sentences.  It  is  my  opin- 
ion that  there  are  more  rules,  notes,  and  exceptions  in  the  ele- 
mentary portions  of  our  reading-books  than  are  necessary  for 
.the  practical  wants  of  our  common  schools.  That  the  live 
teacher  should  know  and  understand  them  is  highly  important. 
But  it  seems  a  waste  of  time,  and  a  direct  barrier  to  healthy 
improvement,  for  the  young  reader  to  memorize  a  mass  of 
.abstruse  rules,  while  the  vital  principles  which  they  embody  may 
be  quickly  learned  and  applied,  when  imparted  orally  by  the 
teacher. 

I  once  visited  a  school  where  the  teacher  had  his  scholars,  of 
every  grade,  repeat  the  rules  and  definitions,  as  recorded  in 
Town's  Progressive  Fourth  Reader,  before  reading.  Well, 
they  repeated  rule  after  rule,  and  definition  after  definition,  with 
wonderful  celerity;  but  it  was  repeating,  and  nothing  more, — 
a  parrot-like  system.     When  they  read,  they  could  not  apply  a 
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single  rule.  There  was  no  application  of  what  they  had  learned, 
but  failed  to  understand. 

Children  do  not  talk  by  rule ;  therefore,  what  is  the  consis- 
tency of  compelling  them  to  learn  rules  to  read  by  ?  They  will 
readily  form  habits  of  correct  reading,  if  the  teacher  does  his 
duty.     [How  is  this  }  —  Ed.] 

It  is  customary,  in  teaching  small  scholars,  to  let  them  spell 
out  the  words  in  the  First  Eeader,  or  Primer,  before  pronounc- 
ing them,  and  keep  advancing  at  each  recitation.  I  think  it  is  a 
better  way  to  teach  them  to  pronounce  the  words  without  spell- 
ing them  audibly,  and  never  to  advance  until  every  word  and 
sentence  can  be  fluently  and  correctly  read.  Even  little  children, 
after  or  before  learning  the  alphabet,  may  be  taught  to  call 
words  at  sight  as  readily  as  letten.  w.  mcl. 

Alliens,  February^  1863. 


DUZENBUKY  IN  SEAECH  OF  A  SALARY. 

The  genealogy  of  the  Duzenburys  would  not  be  interesting 
to  the  readers  of  the  Teacher.  I  shall  not  publish  it.  A  merciful 
writer  is  merciful  to  his  readers.  It  is  enough  for  me  to  say 
that  I  was  born  of  poor  but  respectabfe  parents.  My  father 
was  a  tinker,  my  mother  was  a  housemaid.  I  do  not  blush. 
Neither  of  them,  nor  any  of  their  ancestors,  so  far  as  I  can 
learn,  ever  did  any  remarkable  thing.  No  Duzenbury  has  been 
president  or  governor;  no  Duzenbury  a  judge  on  the  bench,  or 
brigadier  general  in  the  field.  One  of  them  did,  indeed,  pur- 
chase a  secpnd-hand  copy  of  Blackstone  and  an  old  edition  of 
the  Eevised  Statutes,  and  hung  out  his  shingle  as  an  attorney; 
but  his  sudden  departure  for  Texas,  when  Texas  was  the 
paradise  of  rogues  and  villains,  prematurely  ended  all  hopes  of 
glory  at  the  bar  for  the  Duzenburys, 

"When  the  biographer  of  the  Duzenbury  now  prominently 
before  the  public  shall  essay  his  difficult  task,  the  facta  in  the 
case  will  be  a  sufficient  warrant  for  saying  that  "  the  subject  of 
this  memoir  early  developed  a  taste  for  literary  pursuits,  which 
indicated  future  honor  and  distinction  in  the  world  of  letters." 
He  may  refer  to  that  pleasing  incident  in  my  babyhood,  when  I 
chewed  up  my  sister's  primer,  or  to  the  fact  that  I  taught  the 
school  in  District  No.  4  when  I  was  only  seventeen  years  of  age 
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I  did  both.  In  our  village  I  was  considered  a  remarkable 
scholar ;  and  nothing  but  my  great  modesty  prevents  me  from 
saying  whether  or  not  the  public  sentiment  of  our  village  needed 
revising. 

The  path  to  opulence,  honor,  and  usefulness,  opened  itself  to 
my  excited  imagination  in  the  profession  of  a  schoolmaster.  I 
was  young  and  unsophisticated  then,  and  my  aspirations  may 
have  been  stupid  and  ill-advised.  My  father,  naturally  enough, 
was  proud  of  me  as  a  scholar,  and  proud  of  the  success  I  had 
achieved  as  the  teacher  in  District  No.  4.  He  encouraged  my 
aspirations,  and  even  permitted  rae  to  board  at  home  for  nothing 
during  the  two  years  I  studied  at  the  academy  in  our  village. 
With  the  money  I  earned  in  three  winters,  I  went  to  the  Normal 
School,  and  in  due  time  fledged,  and  came  out  a'  teacher  —  at 
least,  in  my  own  estimation. 

As  this  is  mainly  a  financial  article,  I  may  as  well  say  in 
passing,  that  when  I  technically  finished  my  education,  I  owed 
Squire  Green  the  sum  of  two  hundred  dollars,  which  he,  with  a 
confidence  in  me  I  could  never  comprehend,  insisted  upon 
advancing  rather  than  have  me  leave  school  before  I  had  "  larnt 
out,"  as  he  facetiously  expressed  it.  Thus,  burdened  with  this 
enormous  debt,  I  graduated,  and  went  out  into  the  world  to  reap 
the  reward  to  which  I  had  so  long  looked  forward.  I  believe 
I  am  as  philanthropic  as  the  majority  of  mankind.  If  I  have 
never  founded  and  endowed  a  charity  school  or  an  orphan 
asylum,  it  was  solely  because  I  lacked  the  means  of  indulging 
in  such  stupendous  benevolence.  If  the  will  is  as  good  as  the 
deed,  I  ought  to  be  credited  with  at  least  half  a  d(*en  of  each 
of  these  useful  institutions.  Yet,  notwithstanding  this  necessa- 
rily suppressed  philanthropic  spirit, —  which  I  trust  I  mention 
•with  becoming  modesty, —  I  never  had  the  slightest  intention  of 
teaching  school  for  nothing.  I  say  it  in  all  sincerity,  which  the 
reader  has  the  right  to  expect  of  the  writer,  that  I  was,  to  some 
extent,  influenced  by  what  some  poets  and  dreamy  inditers  of 
fiction  have  unadvisedly  and  in  bad  taste  called  "  filthy  lucre." 
Poets  and  other  idealists  may  be  above  the  matter-of-fact  plane 
of  financial  vagaries.  I  am  not.  Though  I  am  aware  that  this 
candid  admission  will  sink  me  in  the  estimation  of  some,  who, 
for  the  want  of  better  occupation,  will  read  my  poor  page,  yet 
my  duty  to  the  public  imperatively  demands  the  avowal.  Du- 
zenbury  does  not  shrink. 
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To  me,  the  prime  necessity  of  existence  was  a  salary,  and  from 
that  pregnant  period  when  I  emerged,  like  a  pigweed  on  a 
compost  heap,  from  the  classic  shades  of  the  Normal  School,  to 
the  present  time,  I  have  had  this  important  subject  under  serious 
consideration ;  and  I  add  my  name  and  fame  to  complete  that 
glorious  trio  of  earnest  seekers,  of  indefatigable  searchers  — 
Japhet  in  search  of  a  father  —  Coelebs  in  search  of  a  wife  — 
Duzenbury  in  search  of  a  salary  ! 

I  was  now  fairly  embarked  on  the  great  sea  of  life  —  to  bor- 
row a  figure  from  ray  poetical  friends  who  call  money  "  filthy 
lucre."  In  spite  of  my  great  modesty, —  before  alluded  to  in 
this  sketch, —  I  expected  my  services  would  be  in  demand ; 
that  the  success  I  had  aforetime  achieved  in  District  Xo.  4 
would  stimulate  a  stirring  competition  among  prudential  com- 
mittee men  and  local  school  agents.  But  that  unswerving 
candor  which  I  have  determined  to  use,  as  a  writer,  in  all  my 
intercourse  with  the  public,  compels  me  to  add  that  the  fame  of 
my  exploits  in  our  village  seemed  to  travel  on  the  back  of  a 
tortoise.  The  large  towns  and  cities  appeared  to  be  profoundly 
ignorant  of  what  had  been  accomplished,  done,  achieved,  in 
District  No.  4.  I  regarded  that  want  of  information  as  unpar- 
donable, and  I  came  to  the  conclusion  that  a  man  who  had  not 
heard  of  District  No.  4  was  not  a  suitable  person  to  be  placed 
on  the  prudential  committee  in  any  reputable  city,  town,  or 
village.     That  was  my  opinion. 

My  mortification  may  be  imagined,  but  not  described  or 
appreciated,  when  I  found  myself  compelled  to  accept  a  situation 
in  a  small  town,  at  the  meagre  pittance  of  twenty  dollars  a 
month  for  two  and  a  half  months.  I  could  not  pay  my  debt  at 
this  rate ;  I  could  not  begin  to  collect  a  library,  a  favorite  proj- 
ect in  which  I  had  for  years  indulged ;  I  could  not  enlarge  my 
information  of  men  and  things,  of  manners  and  customs,  by 
travel ;  I  could  only  pay  the  arrears  of  interest  on  my  debt,  and 
purchase  a  modest  suit  of  clothes,  of  which  I  stood  very  much 
in  need. 

Fortune  was  less  chary  of  her  bounty  on  the  following  spring  ; 
for,  with  humbled  pride,  I  had  laid  aside  my  reasonable  expec- 
tations of  being  sought  for,  and  became  a  seeker  for  a  situation 
"With  due  humiliation,  I  even  condescended  to  fight  for  fortune 
with  fortune's  chosen  weapons.    I  engineered,  I  log-rolled,  I 
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made  my  best  bows  to  the  magnates  of  Pumpleton.  I  was  even 
tempted  to  bribe  the  editor  of  the  "  Pumpleton  Fire-Eater " 
to  insert  a  communication  from  our  village,  that  some  scintilla- 
tions from  the  records  of  District  No.  4  might  illuminate  the 
darkened  minds  of  the  Pumpletonians ;  but  I  am  thankful  now 
that  I  resisted  that  temptation,  and  never  soiled  the  ermine  of 
ray  conscience  by  purchasing  a  puff.  The  contest  was  between 
an  elderly  gentleman  and  myself:  it  had  been  narrowed  down 
to  these  limits  by  the  skillful  management  of  Squire  Green,  who 
wanted  his  money,  and  had  influence  in  the  place. 

The  situation  was  awarded  to  my  competitor ;  but  fortunately 
for  me,  however  unfortunate  it  may  have  been  for  him,  he  was 
taken  down  with  rheumatic  fever,  and  could  not  go  out  of  the 
house  for  four  months,  and  I  was  duly  installed  as  his  substitute. 
At  the  end  of  that  time,  he  had  an  offer  to  act  as  agent  for  a 
popular  patent  medicine,  with  a  salary  of  fifty  dollars  more  than 
Pumpleton  could  afford  to  pay.  He  accepted  the  offer,  resigned 
his  place,  and  left  for  the  West  on  his  "  mission  of  mercy  to  the 
dyspeptics  and  consumptives  of  that  progressive  region  " —  I 
quote  from  his  circular.  I  had  the  most  exalted  opinion  of  the 
wise  forethought,  the  keen  discrimination,  and  the  wonderful 
judgment  of  that  man,  which  had  conducted  him  to  this  judi- 
cious conclusion.  No  man  could  have  come  to  a  wiser  decision, 
and  I  was  proud  of  my  race  when  I  considered  the  philanthropic 
motives  which  induced  him  to  resign  his  situation,  and  travel  by 
railroad  and  steamboat  over  the  stupendous  avenues  of  the 
Great  West,  natural  and  artificial.     He  went. 

I  remained.  My  salary  was  three  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  a 
year.  It  was  more  than  I  had  ever  received  before,  and  I  was 
satisfied.  It  seemed  like  a  large  sum,  but  much  as  I  had 
thought  of  salaries  in  general,  and  my  own  salary  in  particular, 
I  am  grieved  to  acknowledge  that  my  ideas  of  the  value  of 
money  were  very  indefinite.  I  spent  too  much,  and  from  this 
premise  we  necessarily  arrive  at  the  conclusion  that  I  saved  too 
little.  I  tried  to  be  a  gentleman,  —  not  a  fop  nor  a  fool,  —  and 
the  consequence  was  that  I  came  out,  at  the  end  of  the  year, 
about  even,  though  I  believe  the  balance  was  on  the  wrong  side 
of  the  account.  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  exhibit  my  cash  book 
for  the  information  of  prudential  agents  and  inquiring  school 
committee  men.     I  don't  think  I  spent   a  dollar  unreasonably. 
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Perhaps  my  education  had  developed  a  tuste  for  books,  art, 
science,  and  literature,  which  I  indiscreetly  gratified.  If  it  had, 
it  was  certainly  a  great  misfortune  to  me  ;  and  I  hereby  caution 
all  teachers  to  beware  of  a  taste  for  books  and  literature  in 
general,  for  its  indulgence  costs  money.  It  is  true  that  a  love 
of  literature,  of  music,  art,  and  refined  society,  helps  to  make  up 
the  requisites  of  a  good  teacher  —  but  it  costs  money,  and  small 
salaries  do  not  encourage  the  use  of  such  a  luxury. 

Squire  Green  got  his  interest  that  year,  but  nothing  more.  In 
view  of  the  non-payment  of  the  note  I  owed  him,  he  kindly 
oflfered  me  some  excellent  advice  on  the  folly  and  sin  of  spend- 
ing money  foolishly.  He  affectionately  assured  me  that  three 
hundred  and  fifty  dollars  was  a  large  salary  for  a  young  man 
like  me ;  it  was  more  than  he  ever  got ;  and  I  ought  to  save  at 
least  one  half  of  it.  I  ventured  to  hint  that  I  had  only  indulged 
my  fondness  for  literary  pursuits  to  a  very  moderate  extent, 
upon  which  he  pooh-poohed,  and  almost  went  into  a  passion. 
He  declared  that  I  had  got  my  '*  eddication,"  and  he  didn't  see 
what  I  wanted  of  any  more  books,  or  why  I  wished  to  attend 
"  lecters,"  and  spend  my  money  for  such  flummery. 

Fortunately  for  me,  as  well  as  for  Squire  Green,  my  father 
had  been  progressive  as  well  as  his  son,  and  actually  became  the 
possessor  of  a  surplus  of  two  hundred  dollars,  with  which,  in 
the  unbounded  generosity  of  his  nature,  or  to  silence  the  jeering 
tongue  of  my  importunate  creditor,  he  paid  my  note.  Let  me 
say  here,  that  by  the  most  persevering  economy,  I  sucxieeded  in 
discharging  the  obligation  to  my  father  in  two  years.  I  was 
free. 

Believing  then,  as  I  still  believe,  that  judicious  traveling  en- 
larges the  understanding,  I  had  the  hardihood  to  spend  my 
summer  vacation  in  an  excursion  to  New  York  City  and  Niagara 
Falls, —  nature  and  art  seen  in  one  grand  tour  of  observation. 
The  consequences  of  this  journey,  though  I  know  I  am  a  wiser 
and  a  better  man  as  well  as  a  more  competent  teacher  for  it, 
were  well  nigh  fatal  to  me  in  a  financial  point  of  view.  The 
expense,  with  other  outlays  for  reasonable  indulgences,  made 
sad  havoc  with  my  exchequer.     I  was  in  debt  again. 

It  made  me  melancholy,  but  I  resolved  to  be  prudent,  and 
wipe  out  my  obligations.  Eeader,  you  never  witnessed  an 
earthquake.     You  never  stood  by,  and  saw  an  eruption  of  Vesu- 
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vius.  You  never  were  at  sea  when  the  hurricane  struck  your 
ship,  and  tore  out  her  masts  in  the  twinkUng  of  an  eye.  You 
are  teachers,  and  never  beheld  any  of  these  stupendous  convul- 
sions of  nature,  and  consequfintly  you  cannot,  for  the  want  of  a 
simile,  understand  my  feelings,  at  the  regular  March  meeting  in 
Pumpleton,  when  Squire  Poppleton  made  a  motion  to  reduce 
the  salaries  of  the  teachers  to  three  hundred  dollars  a  year. 
He  supported  his  motion,  duly  seconded  by  Deacon  Grabble- 
wood,  in  an  elaborate  speech,  in  which  he  declared  that  the 
schools  were  "no  better  than  they  were  forty  years  ago." 
Schoolmasters  were  "  gitt'n  above  their  business."  "  One  on 
'em  had  been  flourishing  about  the  country  clean  to  York  State 
and  Niagery  Falls." 

A  retired  merchant  from  Boston  moved,  as  an  amendment  to 
the  Squire's  motion,  that  fifty  dollars  be  added  to  the  salary  of 
the  teacher.  My  heart  flew  out  to  him,  I  could  have  embraced 
him  as  a  brother,  as  a  Christian,  as  a  philanthropist.  He  made  a 
pretty  speech  about  the  dignity  of  the  calling ;  said  the  profes- 
sion was  an  honorable  one,  and  that  it  ought  to  be  a  lucrative 
one ;  he  did  not  want  a  teacher  who  was  not  fit  for  anything 
else ;  he  wanted  a  gentleman  to  instruct  his  children,  not  a  boor 
who  had  failed  in  everything  else,  and  took  up  teaching  as  a  last 
resort  —  one  who  had  enlarged  his  mind  by  reading,  study,  and 
observation ;  he  would  not  have  a  man  to  teach  his  children, 
whom  he  -would  not  trust  to  take  care  of  his  oxen ;  his  highest 
earthly  interest  was  in  his  sons  and  daughters,  and  no  man  who 
would  afford  to  labor  for  less  than  three  hundred  and  fifty 
dollars  a  year  was  fit  to  have  charge  of  them. 

It  was  a  glorious  speech.  I  was  tempted  to  do  some  rash 
thing,  so  highly  was  I  excited  by  the  exceeding  fitness  of  his 
remarks.  Both  the  motion  and  the  amendment  failed,  and  my 
salary  remained  as  before.  I  was  more  careful,  paid  my  debts, 
and  ever  since  have  kept  within  my  means.  After  the  speech  of 
the  retired  merchant  from  Boston,  who  had  evidently  seen 
better  things  than  Pumpleton  could  show  him,  I  became  more 
than  ever  discontented  with  my  salary.  It  was  actually  raised 
to  four  hundred  dollars  the  following  year,  in^spite  of  the  wails  of 
Squire  Poppleton  and  the  groans  of  Dea.  Grabblcwood.  I  think 
I  could  have  managed  very  well,  with  the  experience  of  former 
years  to  guide  me,  after  the  increase  of  my  salary,  if,  in  an  ill- 
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starred  moment,  I  had  not  made  the  acquaintance  of  Florabel 

Myrtle.     She  was  a  beautiful  girl ;   her  eyea  were 1  beg 

your  pardon,  reader   of  the    Teacher;   you  do  not  pay  your 
dollar  for  that  sort  of  matter. 

The  catastrophe  is  anticipated  by  my  patient  friends. 
Married  ?  0  no !  Married  ?  On  four  hundred  dollars  a  year ! 
Only  in  love  ; —  deeply,  unmistakably,  irremediably  in  love ; — 
but  I  might  as  well  have  been  a  monk  in  modern  times,  and 
Florabel  a  vestal  in  the  Temple  of  the  Sun,  so  far  as  matrimony 
was  concerned.     It  was  a  forbidden  luxury  to  me,  at  that  time. 

I  remained  in  Pumpleton  two  years  longer ;  at  the  end  of 
which  time  I  was  happily  elected  to  a  salary  of  six  hundred 
dollars  a  year,  in  Spindleville.  A  year  later  I  was  married ; 
boarded  a  year,  and  then,  for  obvious  reasons,  went  to  house- 
keeping. My  salary  was  smaller  than  ever,  and  it  has  been 
growing  smaller  with  every  little  Duzenbury  that  is  ushered  into 
this  breathing  world.  I  am  still  at  Spindleville,  laboring  with 
all  diligence  and  perseverance  to  keep  my  expenses  within  my 
income.  I  succeed,  yet  with  what  self-denial  and  sacrifice,  none 
but  Mrs.  Duzenbury  and  myself  can  ever  know. 

As  this  paper  is  intended  to  be  of  some  practical  value  to 
school  teachers,  I  cannot  pass  the  opportunity  solemnly  to  warn 
my  brothers  in  the  profession  to  beware  of  the  snares  of  matri- 
mony, unless  their  salaries  are  larger  and  their  tastes  less  expen- 
sive than  mine  ever  were.  I  have  heard  that  there  are  cities  and 
towns  which  pay  from  one  to  two  thousand  dollars  to  teachers. 
They  may  marry — they  may  be  the  happy  fathers  of  two,  three, 
or  even  half  a  dozen  children ;  but  unto  us  of  Pumpleton  and 
Spindleville,  it  is  not  given  to  indulge  in  such  expensive  luxuries. 
For  the  present,  I  have  done.  I  still  mourn  my  sad  lot,  and  am 
still  DczEXBURY  IN  8BARCH  OF  A  Salary. — Moss.  Teochcr. 


Asking  Questions. — There  are  few  positions  of  more  delicacy 
than  interrogating  Sabbath  schools,  especially  young  scholars. 
This  is  shown  by  the  experience  of  a  clergyman  in  Maine,  who 
was  opposed  to  having  any  mirth  in  Sabbath  schools.  He 
thought  it  injurious  to  all,  and  thought  it  unnecessary  for  the  en- 
tertainment of  the  children.  He  oflfered  to  address  the  school, 
and  show  that  they  could  be  well  entertained  seriously.  The 
following  dialogue  ensued : 


L 
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"  Children,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  about  Peter.  Who  knows 
who  Peter  was  ?  " 

No  answer  was  made. 

"  Cannot  any  one — those  large  girls — tell  me  who  Peter  was  ?" 
Still  no  reply. 

"  Can  any  little  boy  or  girl  in  the  school  tell  me  who  Peter 
was  ?  » 

"  I  can,"  said  a  little  fellow  in  the  further  corner. 

"  Ah,  that's  a  good  boy.  Now  you  come  up  on  the  platform 
by  my  side,  and  stand  up  in  that  chair  and  tell  those  girls  who 
Peter  was." 

Jimmy  did  as  he  was  bid,  and  in  the  shrill  voice  of  childhood 
repeated : 

••  Peter,  Peter,  pnmpkin  eater, 

Had  a  wife  and  couldn't  keep  her — " 

At  this  point  he  was  stopped,  but  not  before  the  full  point 
was  taken  by  the  school,  and  Mother  Goose's  poem  appreciated. 


A  GLIMPSE  OF  AFEICAN  SCHOOLS. 

Our  readers  will  recall  the  initials,  s.  j.  w.,  which  frequently  appeared 
in  the  Maine  Teacher,  two  years  ago.  Mr.  S.  J.  Whiton  of  Westfield,  Conn., 
went  to  West  Africa,  as  a  teacher,  soon  after  that  time ;  Vnt  was  obliged 
to  return  to  this  country  by  ill  health.  He  says  in  regard  to  his  return,  '♦  It 
was  far  more  of  a  trial  for  me  to  leave  Africa  than  it  was  to  leave  my  native 
land."  The  following  sketch  from  his  pen,  we  find  in  the  Connecticut  School 
Journal. — Ed.  Teacher. 

Freetown,  Sierra  Leone,  West  Africa,  } 

July,  1862.      ^ 

I  DO  not  propose  to  write  you  a  formal  essay  on  education  in 
Africa,  but  simply  to  note  down  a  few  stray  thoughts,  as  they 
may  occur,  concerning  the  schools  of  this  strange,  wild  land.  I 
well  remember  how  a  class  of  us,  years  ago,  in  an  old  New 
England  school-house,  used  to  study  the  geography  of  Africa, 
and  commit  to  memory  the  names  of  its  countries  .and  capitals ; 
but  I  verily  believe  that  we  knew  little  more  of  its  real  charac- 
ter, than  do  the  people  of  the  Fejee  Islands.  It  is,  in  truth,  a 
region  of  "  darkness  and  the  shadow  of  death."  But  yet,  even 
here,  the  light  of  Education  and  Christianity  is  beginning  to 
sbine,  and  on  soil  once  polluted  by  heathen  orgies,  tlie  church 
and  school-house  may  now  be  seen.     Even  in  the  deadly  climate 
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of  this  West  Coast,  the  faithful  missionary  has  traveled  through 
many  a  jungle,  and  journeyed  on  many  a  sluggish  river,  to  pro- 
claim to  perishing  souls  the  sv^eet  "  story  of  the  Cross."  With 
the  exception  of  Liberia,  the  schools  of  this  part  of  Africa  are 
mostly  in  connection  with  some  mission  station. 

I  might  easily  fill  pages  with  a  description  of  the  men  and 
things,  quaint  customs  and  wild  scenes,  of  this  mysterious  conti- 
nent ;  but  it  would  occupy  far  too  much  space  in  the  crowded 
columns  of  a  monthly.  Almost  my  first  glimpse  of  Africa 
revealed  something  of  its  educational  progress.  We  had  been 
tossing  on  the  ocean  for  nearly  forty  days,  now  driven  by  a  gale 
or  tornado,  and  now  idly  rolling  on  the  swells  in  the  heat  of  a 
tropic  calm,  when  one  morning,  as  the  fog  lifted.  Cape  Mesura- 
do  was  towering  in  full  sight  just  before  us*.  This  cape,  as  you 
will  recollect,  is  very  near  Monrovia,  the  capital  of  Liberia.  On 
its  summit,  in  plain  sight  from  sea,  stand  the  beautiful  buildings 
of  "  Boston  College,"  erected  by  the  generosity  of  a  few  Bos- 
tonians  at  an  expense  of  some  forty  thousand  dollars.  The  sit- 
uation is  very  pleasant,  having  the  full  benefit  of  the  ocean  breez- 
es, and  commanding  an  extensive  prospect  both  of  land  and  sea. 
All  connected  with  the  college,  president,  professors,  and  students, 
are  colored  men,  and  yet  it  is  in  a  very  prosperous  condition. 
The  officers  are  highly  educated  and  accomplished,  and  it  is  to 
be  hoped  that  many  of  the  sons  of  Africa  will  here  be  prepared 
for  extended  usefulness.  Good  schools,  taught  by  native  teach- 
ers, are  established  at  most  of  the  larger  settlements  in  Liberia, 
and  the  educational  prospects  of  the  young  republic  seem  bright- 
ening. At  Cape  Mount,  we  noticed  the  neat  little  chapel  and 
school-room  occupying  prominent  positions. 

As  we  came  from  Monrovia  to  Freetown  on  the  English  war 
steamer  "  Fl^nng  Fish,"  we  had  an  opportunity  of  stopping  at 
the  Banana  Islands,  also  at  Kent,  nearly  opposite,  on  the  conti- 
nent. These  places  are  settled  by  "  liberated  Africans," — a  term 
applied  to  those  natives  who  are  taken  from  captured  slavers  by 
the  British  fleet.  They  are  carefully  watched  over  and  protect- 
ed by  the  English  government,  and  schools  are  established, 
which  the  law  requires  each  child  to  attend.  The  Church  Mis- 
sionary Society  of  England  has  several  mission-stations  among 
them,  and  supports  a  number  of  native  preachers.  I  was  much 
pleased  with  the  progress  which  the  people  are  making  in  educa- 
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tion.  One  day,  as  I  was  walking  on  the  island  of  Banana,  be- 
coming wearied  and  faint  in  the  burning  heat  of  the  tropic  sun 
J  sat  down  under  the  shade  of  a  palm  tree  to  rest.  Seeing  a  na- 
tive boy  of  some  twelve  years,  who  had  followed  me  from  the 
town,  lingering  near,  I  beckoned  him  to  ray  side,  handed  him  a 
pocket-testament,  and  requested  him  to  read.  He  complied ;  and 
in  clear  tones,  and  with  a  surpassingly  correct  emphasis  and 
pronunciation,  which  told  that  he  understood  the  words  he  ut- 
tered, read  a  beautiful  chapter  from  one  of  the  epistles.  I  was 
rejoiced,  as  we  sat  together  amid  those  groves  of  orange,  palm, 
cocoa-nut,  and  bread-fruit  trees,  in  a  land  of  heathenism,  to  find 
so  young  a  boy  who  could  read  and  understand  the  truths  of 
God's  Word. 

In  company  with*  Capt.  Anderson,  of  the  Eoyal  Navy,  we 
landed  at  Kent,  and  caught  a  passing  glimpse  of  its  school  and 
church.  Many  years  ago,  several  large  buildings  were  erected 
here  for  educating  the  liberated  Africans,  but  of  late  they  have 
fallen  into  decay.  A  lofty,  arched  gate-way,  now  crumbling  in- 
to ruins,  leads  into  the  enclosure,  and  half-fallen  walls  of  massive 
stone,  covered  with  green  moss  and  clinging  vines,  mark  the 
spot  where  noble  structures  once  stood.  As  we  entered  the 
school-room,  the  pupils  all  arose,  and  with  united  voices  sa- 
luted us  with  a  "  salam," — a  native  mode  of  welcome.  There 
were  some  fifty  scholars  present,  neatly  dressed,  and  with  bright 
intelligent  faces.  The  native  teacher  seemed  well  qualified  for 
his  position,  and  so  far  as  onr  observation  extended,  the  school 
would  compare  favorably  with  many  in  America. 

In  this^city,  Freetown,  the  capital  of  the  English  Colony  of 
Sierra  Leone,  and  containing  eighteen  thousand  inhabitants, 
there  are  quite  a  number  of  excellent  schools.  We  visited  a 
grammar  school,  taught  by  a  colored  professor  and  several  as- 
sistants. The  school-house  is  a  large  two-story  edifice  of  stone, 
with  a  capacious  hall  for  general  exercises,  and  various  recita- 
tion and  ante  rooms.  An  inclosure  on  one  side,  shaded  with 
orange,  cocoa-nut,  and  other  tropical  trees  and  flowering  t^hrubs, 
forms  a  pleasant  play-ground.  The  students  in  this  school  are 
all  young  men,  or  boys  well  advanced  in  learning.  Several  are 
preparing  for  the  ministry,  and  a  large  number  for  teaching. 
The  classes  exhibited  much  proficiency  in  the  difierent  branches 
pursued.     In  the  schedule  of  studies,  1  noticed  Latin,  Greek,  aud 
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Theology,  besides  most  of  the  higher  English  branches.  Vari- 
ous beautiful  mottoes  in  Latin  and  English  hung  upon  the  walls. 
One  of  these,  "  Peace  be  within  these  walls,"  seemed  to  me  pe- 
culiarly appropriate  for  a  school-room.  In  the  hall,  the  students 
went  through  with  a  variety  of  manual  exercises,  similar  to  those 
adopted  in  American  schools,  and  sang  several  beautiful  songs. 
The  school-books  used  in  Africa  are  mostly  brought  from  America 
and  Europe.  Among  these  students,  I  remarked  many  thought- 
ful, earnest-looking  faces.  Strict  attention  was  given  to  what- 
ever was  said  to  them  by  the  teacher  or  visitor.  In  fact,  I  have 
been  greatly  surprised  to  see  the  courtesy  shown  by  the  natives 
of  Africa  to  strangers.  When  I  first  landed  at  the  Banana  Is- 
lands, every  child  or  grown  person  to  whom  I  spoke,  returned  my 
salutation  with  a  smiling  face,  and  pleasantly  uttered  "Thank  you." 
And  in  passing  through  the  streets  of  barbarian  and  semi-bar- 
barian towns,  I  have  seen  nothing  of  that  impudence  and  over- 
grown greatness  which  marl^s  some  eight-year-old  American 
boys,  and  renders  a  safe  passage  by  certain  New  England  coun- 
try school-houses  during  "  recess  "  or  "  noon-time  "  quite  a  feat 
for  the  venturesome  traveler. 

At  Fourah  Bay,  just  on  the  limits  of  the  city  of  Freetown,  a 
college  was  in  successful  operation  for  several  years,  but  is  now 
suspended.  .  There  are  two  weekly  papers  published  here,  edit- 
ed and  printed  by  natives,  which  show  considerable  talent. 
With  Mr.  W.  M.  H.  Davies,  editor  of  the  "  Free  Fress,'^  we 
formed  a  very  agreeable  acquaintance.  A  monthly  sheet,  "  The 
Early  Dawn,^^  is  also  published  at  the  Mendi  Mission. 

A  few  days  since,  we  were  present  at  the  closing  exercises  of  a 
primary  school  in  this  city.  There  were  about  two  hundred 
boys  and  girls,  nearly  of  a  size,  several  teachers,  and  two  or  three 
visitors,  gathered  in  the  large  hall,  but  not  a  single  white  face 
among  them  besides  our  own.  The  school  went  through  with 
some  interesting  general  exercises,  and  sung  a  beautiful  hymn. 
There  were  three  rows  of  seats  running  lengthwise  through  the 
long  hall ;  and  at  a  given  signal  the  children  knelt  on  both  sides 
of  these  forms,  making  six  long  lines,  and  repeated  in  concert  an 
appropriate  prayer.  It  was  a  touching  sight ;  two  hundred  of 
the  dark-browed  children  of  Africa  kneeling  with  bowed  heads 
and  clasped  hands,  and  two  hundred  sweet  childish  voices  blend- 
ing in  a  petition  to  God  for  the  forgiveness  of  their  sins,  and 
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for  his  blessing  to  rest  upon  them,  their  teachers,  parents,  and 
friends.  A  beautiful  sight  indeed  for  a  heathen  land.  As  the 
prayer  ended,  they  rose  from  their  knees  in  perfect  concert,.and 
passed  out,  keeping  step  to  the  tap  of  a  rule  which  the  principal 
held  in  his  hand.  On  the  farther  side  of  the  hall,  I  noticed  the 
loyal  motto,  "  Long  live  Prince  Alfred,"  which  told  me  that  I 
was  not  in  a  republic. 

But,  my  dear  Journal^  my  paper  is  already  more  than  full,  and 
though  much  more  might  be  said  concerning  African  schools,  I 
will  forbear,  trusting  that  you  will  excuse  the  somewhat  frequent 
occurrence  of  the  first  person  singular. 

.     s.  J.  w. 


HINTS  TO  TEA0HEE8. 

One  of  the  most  important  conditions  of  success  in  teaching, 
is  that  instruction  be  adapted  to  the  individual  wants  of  scholars. 
Each  mind  has  its  distinguishing  characteristics,  and  the  mode 
of  instruction  which  is  best  for  one  may  be  unsuited  to  another. 
In  almost  every  school  or  class,  there  are  some  who  make  indif- 
ferent jDrogress.  Others  profit  by  the  teacher's  labors,  but  they 
seem  to  derive  very  little  advantage.  It  may  be  said  that  this 
is  owing  to  their  own  neglect  or  stupidity,  and  this  may  be  true 
in  some  cases,  but  it  will  not  explain  all.  Some  of  these  unpro- 
gressive  pupils  are  studious  and  anxious  to  learn.  The  truth  is, 
that  the  teacher  does  not  reach  them.  He  does  not  know  their 
mental  needs,  and  hence  does  not  adapt  his  instruction  to  them. 
This  evil  is  common  and  should  be  remedied.  We  offer  the  fol- 
lowing suggestions  to  teachers : 

First.  Become  acquainted  with  your  pupils.  Visit  them  at 
their  homes.  Learn  from  their  parents  and  themselves  all  that 
you  can  about  their  peculiarities  of  mind.  Talk  to  them  about 
their  studies,  find  out  their  likes  and  dislikes,  and  the  reasons  for 
them,  and  discover  what  difiiculties  trouble  their  minds.  These 
matters  should  be  drawn  out,  not  by  formal  and  direct  question- 
ing, for  that  will  embarrass  the  pupil,  but  in  the  course  of  friend- 
ly conversation.  In  this  way,  you  can  gain  the  confidence  of 
your  scholars,  and  learn  many  things  which  you  ought  to  know. 
These  things  cannot  be  learned  in  the  school -room,  but  only  by 
personal  intercourse.  Parents  will  be  pleased  to  see  the  teacher 
interested  in  their  children,  and  may  be  led  to  give  him  their 
hearty  co-operation. 
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Second.  Having  learned  the  various  wants  of  your  scholars, 
make  every  possibly  effort  to  provide  for  them.  It  will  require 
much  thought  and  careful  study,  but  if  your  hearts  are  devoted 
to  your  work,  the  labor  will  be  full  of  delight.  In  preparing  for 
class,  you  must  think  of  each  individual  and  strive  to  pre- 
pare for  him.  You  must  be  so  familiar  with  the  studies  that  you 
can  furnish  various  proofs  and  illustrations.  When  a  difficulty  is 
met,  be  prepared  to  explain  it  in  as  many  ways  as  possible. — 
Some  minds  may  be  reached  by  one  method,  and  some  by  anoth- 
er. Endeavor  to  make  every  study  interesting.  If  there  be 
barren  spots  that  yield  us  no  verdure  nor  flowers,  make  richer  re- 
gions contribute  of  their  abundance  to  comfort  the  waste  places 
that  they  also  may  bloom. 

Third.  Show  your  pupils  that  your  interest  in  them  is  not 
limited  to  school  hours.  Encourage  them  to  come  to  you  for 
counsel  and  assistance,  whenever  they  need  it.  Scholars  are 
often  unwilling  to  press  their  difficulties  in  class  through  fear  of 
troubling  the  teacher,  hindering  the  class,  or  appjearing  dull.  In- 
vite them  to  spend  time  with  you  before  or  after  school,  or  on 
any  suitable  occasion.  You  may,  in  a  private  interview,  ascer- 
tain and  remove  difficulties  that  never  would  have  been  stated  in 
class.  It  is  very  important  that  you  manifest  a  real  desire  to 
benefit  your  scholars. 

The  teacher  who  confines  himself  to  a  text-book,  or  pursues 
an  undeviating  mode  of  instruction,  is  but  little  superior  as  a 
teacher,  to  the  text-book  itself.  The  book  states  facts  and  prin- 
ciples in  the  same  language  to  all  readers.  It  is  the  teacher's 
duty  to  do  much  more  than  this.  He  must  "  speak  a  various 
language,"  as  Nature  does.  He  must  present  truth  in  a  variety 
of  forms,  and  with  a  diversity  of  attractive  ornaments.  Educa- 
tors may  learn  a  useful  lesson  from  the  arts  of  political  leaders. 
They  do  not  merely  state  their  principles,  and  adduce  arguments 
in  their  favor.  They  employ  every  art.  They  appeal  to  the  pe- 
culiar interests  of  every  class  as  men.  This  inducement  is  held 
out  to  one  man,  and  that  to  another.  Speeches  are  carefully 
worded  to  suit  the  feelings  of  the  auditors.  These  arts,  dishon- 
orable as  they  often  are,  show  a  skill  in  dealing  with  minds  that 
may  be  employed  in  the  cause  of  education.  Individual  charac- 
ters must  be  studied  and  dealt  with  appropriately.  Varieties  of 
intellect  and  taste  demand  multiform  treatment,  and  the  teacher 
must  devise  ways  and  means  to  provide  for  them. — Iowa  Journal 
and  Instrtictor. 
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coN"i>"UCTE;r)  by  e..  a.  rideout,  bij^lit^^st. 

Mr.  Editor  :  —  1  propose  a  new  reason  for  "  pointing  off,"  in 
the  extraction  of  roots,  which  I  wish  to  submit  to  the  attention 
of  our  practical  teachers.  I  will  illustrate  it  by  an  examination 
of  a  pupil  whom  I  have  instructed. 

Teacher.  In  extracting  square  root,  where  do  you  place  the 
points  ? 

Pupil.     Over  units,  hundreds,  ten  thousands,  &c. 

T.     Why? 

1*.  Since  the  continuous  order  of  denominations,  units,  tens, 
&c.,  when  squared,  produce  respectively,  units,  hundreds,  &c., 
these  latter  denominations  are  the  only  ones  of  which  the  root 
can  be  extracted,  so  I  place  the  point  over  those  numbers  whose 
root  can  be  found. 

T.  In  extracting  the  square  root  of  4567,  how  do  you  find 
the  root  of  the  tens  and  thousands,  since  no  number  squared 
will  produce  them  ? 

P.  By  uniting  them  with  units  and  hundreds  respectively, 
making  but  two  denominations,  45  hundreds  and  67  units. 

T.  When  9  is  squared,  it  produces  81.  Do  you  call  this 
units  ? 

P.  I  do,  since  it  can  be  expressed  in  no  other  single  denomi- 
nation. No  unit  squared  produces  an  exact  number  of  tens,  as 
20,  30,  40,  &c. 

T.  When  12,  a  number  greater  than  ten,  is  squared,  it  pro- 
duces 144  units.     How  do  you  explain  this  ? 

P.  Since  tens  and  units  are  involved  in  the  root,  hundreds, 
tens,  and  units  will  appear  in  the  square.  But  the  square  of  any 
number  of  tens,  from  one  to  nine,  can  be  expressed  only  in  hund- 
reds. 

T.  In  pointing  off  decimals,  why  do  you  commence  at  the  sep- 
aratrix,  and  point  off  every  second  figure  ? 

P.  So  that  the  point  may  fall  on  hundredths,  ten  thousandths, 
&c. 

T.     How  do  you  extract  the  root  of  9  ? 

P.    It  cannot  be  extracted  while  expressed  in  tenths.    I  an- 
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nex  one  cipher,  reducing  it  to  hundredths,  then  it  has  a  root  ex- 
pressed in  tenths. 

T.     Why  do  you  point  ofif  three  figures  in  cube  root  ? 

P.  Because  units,  tens,  &c.,  when  cubed,  produce  respective- 
ly units,  thousands,  &c.,  and  I  place  a  point  over  those  denomi- 
nations constituting  every  third  place. 

T.  Will  this  method  hold  good  in  the  extraction  of  higher 
roots  ? 

P.    It  will.  W.  G.  Pbost. 

Yarmouth^  January,  1863. 

In  a  note  accompanying  the  above  communication,  Mr.  F. 
says :  "  I  have  been  engaged  in  teaching  a  number  of  years,  and 
was  never  able  to  give  my  scholars  a  clear  and  satisfactory  rea- 
son for  pointing  oflf,  until  I  discovered  the  method  which  I  have 
communicated  to  you.  It  appears  satisfactory  to  me  in  all  its 
phases,  and  from  its  entire  simplicity,  scholars  at  once  grasp  the 
most  abstruse  truth  in  the  extraction  of  roots.  I  am  not  aware 
that  this  method  is  at  all  in  practice,  excepting  by  myself  and  a 
few  other  teachers  to  whose  attention  I  have  introduced  it." 


The  Illinois  Teacher,  speaking  of  the  stick-of-timber  ques- 
tion (No.  26),  says,  *'  The  Maine  Teacher  has  been  working  at 
the  problem  with  amusing  results." 

The  Illinois  Teaclier  has  devoted  upwards  of  four  pages  to 
the  question, — nearly  a  whole  page  trying  to  prove  that  the  lever 
should  be  placed  8  feet  from  the  center.     Amusing  indeed  ! 

The  same  journal  is  able  to  move  a  building  only  "  a  distance 
equal  to  the  circumference  of  the  roller  at  every  turn."  (See 
solution  to  question  No.  17.)     Rather  slow  for  this  fast  age. 


QUESTIONS  FOR  SOLUTION. 

39.  The  area  of  a  right-angled  triangle  is  486,  and  the  diflfer- 
ence  between  the  hypothenuse  and  one  leg  is  18.  What  are  the 
sides  ?     Solution  by  Algebra.  j.  j.  a. 

40.  A  ship  sails  north  7  miles  per  hour;  another,  from  the 
same  place,  sails  east  10  miles  per  hour  for  5  hours,  then  tacks 
and  sails  in  a  direct  course  northwesterly  till  they  come  together. 
How  far,  after  tacking,  and  on  what  course,  does  she  sail  ? 

J.  J.  A. 
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GRADED   CERTIFICATES. 

"We  have  no  doubt  that  a  great  impulse  would  be  given  to  the  work 
of  self- preparation,  among  teachers,  by  introducing  the  system  of  graded 
certificates  which  has  been  adopted  in  some  States.  Let  the  statute 
prescribe  a  definite  course  of  study  for  the  primary  schools.  Let  can- 
didates be  examined  in  these  studies,  and  if  found  thoroughly  qualified, 
let  them  receive  a  certificate  of  the  primary  grade.  Teachers  w^itli  cer- 
tificates of  this  grade  might  be  entitled  to  instruct  in  the  summer 
schools  in  the  country  towns,  and  in  the  lowest  department  of  graded 
schools.  Let  a  higher  course  be  prescribed  for  grammar  schools.  Let 
teachers  who  pass  satisfactory  examination  in  these  branches  receive  a 
certificate  of  the  grammar  school  grade.  This  certificate  might  entitle 
the  holder  to  teach  in  the  winter  schools  of  the  countrj^  towns,  or  in  the 
middle  or  grammar  schools  to  a  tri-graded  system. 

Then,  for  the  high  schools,  let  a  more  extensive  course  of  study  be  ar- 
ranged, with  a  like  examination  and  a  high  school  certificate  to  the  suc- 
cessful candidates.  Every  teacher  would  thus  be  prompted  to  make  the 
necessary  effort  to  obtain  a  high-grade  certificate ;  since,  if  he  should  not 
obtain  a  school  of  the  higher  grade,  he  would  have  the  advantage  of  the 
testimonial  that  he  is  qualified  to  teach  one. 

This  measure  would  imply  the  necessity  of  some  plan  of  examination 
a  little  difierent  from  that  which  is  now  adopted,  at  least  for  the  higher 
grades.  Such  higher-graded  certificates  could  be  given  by  the  normal 
schools,  when  established,  or  by  a  board  of  county  examiners,  or  by  the 
oflBcers  of  some  academic  institution,  authorized  for  that  pui'pose,  or  by 
some  arrangement  under  the  direction  of  the  State  superintendent. 
"  Where  there's  a  will  there's  a  way."  With  the  authority  granted,  a 
suitable  method  could  be  easily  devised. 


PRICES  IN  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Our  cowardly  or  traitorous  advocates  of  peace  sometimes  point  to 
the  price-current  as  an  argument  for  the  immediate  suspension  of  the 
war.  How  must  the  spirit  of  the  Revolutionary  Fathers  be  stirred 
within  them,  if  they  are  cognizant  of  our  own  affairs,  at  such  ignomin- 
ious suggestions !  We  have  before  us  the  letters  of  Mrs.  Adams,  wife 
of  the  second  President,  who  was  then  in  Europe ;  and  find,  among 
other  items  of  interest  communicated  to  him,  the  following  prices  of 
provisions  in  the  colonies ; 

Under  date  of  "  15  October,  1780,"  she  says,  near  the  close  of  her  let- 
ter, —  "  You  tell  me  to  send  you  prices  current.  I  will  aim  at  it.  Corn 
is  now  thirty  poxmds ;  rye,  twenty-seven,  per  bushel.     Flour,  from  a 
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hundred  and  thirty  to  a  hundred  and  forty,  per  hundred.  Beef,  eight 
dollars  per  pound ;  mutton,  nine  ;  lamb,  six,  seren,  and  eight.  Butter, 
twelve  dollars  per  pound ;  cheese,  ten.  Sheep's  wool,  thirty  dollars  per 
pound;  flax,  twenty.  Sugar,  from  a  hundred  and  seventy  to  two  hund- 
red pounds  per  hundred  ;  molasses,  forty-eight  dollars  per  gallon  ;  tea, 
ninety;  coffee,  twelve.  Cotton- wool,  thirty  per  pound-  Money  scarce; 
plenty  of  goods  ;  enormous  taxes." 

Under  date  of  "  8  June,  1779,"  she  says,  —  •'  The  universal  cry  for 
bread,  to  a  human  heart,  is  painful  beyond  description,"  Ac.  "  Yet  He 
who  miraculously  fed  a  multitude  with  five  loaves  and  two  fishes,  has 
graciously  interposed  in  our  favor,  and  delivered  many  of  the  enemy's 
supplies  into  our  hands,  so  that  our  distresses  have  been  mitigated.  I 
have  as  yet  been  able  to  supply  my  own  family,  sparingly,  but  at  % 
price  which  would  astonish  you.  Com  is  sold  at  four  dollars  per  bushel, 
hard  money,  which  is  equal  to  tighty  at  the  rate  of  exchange.  Labor  i* 
at  eight  dollars  per  day,  and  in  three  weeks  it  will  be  twelve,  it  i» 
probable.  Goods  of  all  kinds  are  at  such  a  price  that  T  hardly  dare 
mention  it.  Linens  are  sold  at  twenty  dollars  per  yard ;  the  most  ordi- 
nary sort  of  calicoes  at  thirty  and  forty  ;  broadcloths,  at  forty  pounds 
per  yard ;  molasses,  at  twenty  dollars  per  gallon ;  sugar,  four  dollars  a 
pound ;  bohea  tea,  at  forty  dollars ;  board,  at  fifty  or  sixty  dollars  per 
week." 

With  such  a  catalogue  before  us,  let  the  senseless  drivelers  blush,  who 
parade  the  prices-current  of  the  present  day  as  an  argument  for  aban- 
doning the  cause  of  the  Union !  Espedally,  when  such  a  course  would 
lead  us  to  "  evils  which  we  know  not  of,"  —  perhaps  tenfold  more  in- 
tense than  any  which  we  have  thus  far  suffered- 


THE  ASYLUM   FOR  THE  INSANE. 

OcR  asylum  for  the  insane,  at  Augusta,  is  one  of  the  best-regulated 
institutions  of  the  kind  in  the  country.  There  are  now  about  two 
hundred  and  forty  patients  of  all  grades  within  its  sheltering  walls, 
under  the  care  of  Dr.  H.  M.  Harlow,  who  has  been  for  many  years  con- 
nected with  its  management,  and  who  possesses  peculiar  adaptations  to 
the  important  position, 

I  never  visit  this  institution  without  learning  new  lessons,  valuable 
though  painful,  of  the  operations  of  the  mind,  in  the  loss  of  its  normal 
balance.  A  few  incidents  of  a  recent  visit  impressed  nae  with  a  dis- 
tinctness which  remains^  while  the  general  scene,  with  its  parti-colored 
but  momentary  impressions,  has  faded  into  obscurity. 

On  entering  one  of  the  wards,  under  the  guidance  of  the  superintend- 
ent, a  young  woman  sprang  forward,  extending  her  hand  and  calling  my 
name.    I  did  not  recognize  her  at  the  first  moment,  when  she  inquired, 
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somewhat  sadly,  "  Do  you  not  know  Jennie  ?  "  The  doctor  at  the 
same  time  giving  her  other  name,  I  recalled  at  once  the  memory  of  a 
young  lady  who  had  been  a  pupil  of  mine  ten  years  before,  and  of 
whom  I  had  heard  afterward  as  manifesting  signs  of  insanity,  but  of 
whose  present  condition  I  knew  nothing.  It  was  a  moment  of  painful 
pleasure,  to  be  thus  greeted  with  evident  cordiality  by  the  pupil  of 
former  years.  But  while  I  answered  her  inquines  for  other  friends, 
and  was  proceeding  to  ask  her  some  questions  in  return,  the  cloud, 
which  had  been  parted  for  a  little,  closed  again  over  her  mental  sky  ; 
the  ray  of  sunlight  which  had  gleamed  for  a  moment  was  obscured  ; 
she  folded  her  arms  together,  saying,  as  the  light  of  recognition  left  her 
eye,  "  That  will  do,"  and  stood  before  us,  —  the  mental  wreck  that  she 
is,  —  relapsed  into  her  almost  idiotic  condition.  The  doctor,  surprised 
that  she  should  recognize  me,  remarked  that  she  had  not  shown  so 
much  intelligence  and  emotion  for  many  years. 

It  was  a  relief  to  witness  other  exhibitions,  less  painful  in  some  of 
their  aspects ;  for  although  every  case  of  reason  dethroned  is  in  itself 
sad,  it  is  an  alleviation  of  the  sadness  to  find  with  the  unbalanced  pow- 
ers a  cheerful  or  humorous  disposition  still  predominant. 

Entering  another  ward,  the  visitor  was  greeted  with  a  call  of  his 
name  from  the  farther  end  of  the  ward,  together  with  a  recognition  of 
his  official  character,  in  this  wise,  —  "  There  comes  the  Superintendent 
of  Schools.  We  shall  be  examined  now ! "  Approaching  the  person 
who  had  thus  addressed  me,  I  said,  "  "Well,  Esther,  I  will  attend  to  your 
examination  first."  "  Oh,  no,"  she  replied,  "I  am  not  posted  !  "  Contin- 
ing  her  lively  chatter,  she  said,  "  There,  Mr.  W.,  if  you  had  been  a  half 
an  hour  later,  I  would  have  given  you  the  mitten ;  "  at  the  same  time 
showing  how  nearly  she  had  finished  a  mitten  on  which  she  was  knit- 
ting. I  told  her  that  I  should  be  in  the  hospital  for  half  an  hour 
longer,  and  perhaps  she  could  finish  it  before  I  left. 

On  reaching  the  superintendent's  office,  after  completing  my  round,  I 
found  my  friend  at  the  door,  with  the  remark  on  her  lips, —  "  There,  I'm 
as  good  as  my  word,  —  I  have  brought  you  the  mittens."  Not  knowing 
in  just  what  manner  I  should  best  receive  and  acknowledge  the  gift,  I 
told  her  I  was  somewhat  at  a  loss  what  to  do  in  the  circumstances ; 
when  she  instantly  replied,  —  "  Why,  when  a  man  gets  the  mitten,  he 
must  take  it  and  make  the  best  of  it."  Thanking  her  for  the  present, 
and  making  a  proper  adjustment  with  the  doctor  in  her  behalf,  I  pock- 
eted the  mittens,  with  the  heroic  philosophy  in  such  cases  required,  to 
find  on  examination  afterward,  that  the  thumbs  thereof,  like  "  the  legs 
of  the  lame,"  were  "not  equal." 

Thus  has  life,  even  within  the  walls  of  a  house  for  the  insane,  its 
lights  and  shadows;  its  humorous  as  well  as  its  somber  side.    If  our 
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friends  are  so  unfortunate  as  to  need  the  care  of  those  who  are  ap- 
pointed to 

"  Minister  to  minds  diseased," 

let  us  be  thankful  that  so  much  of  kind  attention  and  of  cheerful  sur- 
rounding is  provided  for  them  in  this  well-ordered  retreat. 


<  »»»  > 


REPORT  OF  THE  SUPERIXTEJ^DENT  OF  SCHOOLS. 

The  Ninth  Annual  Report  of  the  State  Superintendent  is  published, 
and  has  been  distributed  to  the  several  towns  by  the  members  of  the 
Legislature.  The  increasing  demand  for  our  school  reports  renders  it 
impossible  to  furnish  copies  to  all  who  apply  for  them.  We  shall,  there- 
fore, publish  some  portions  of  the  report  in  the  Maine  Teacher.  Per- 
haps no  subject  is  more  important  than  that  of 

MANNERS   AND   MORALS. 

There  is  another  topic,  closely  allied  to  that  of  school  government, 
and  also  connected  with  the  present  qualifications  of  teachers,  which  is 
too  important  to  be  passed  over.  I  refer  to  manners  and  morals ;  the 
neglect  of  which,  in  the  instructions  of  the  school-room,  is  a  source  of 
great  regret  and  mortification  to  all  rightminded  citizens,  and  consti- 
tutes an  item  of  our  shavie. 

Within  the  memory  of  our  middle-aged  citizens,  some  attention  was 
paid  at  school  to  the  minor  proprieties  of  life.  Children  of  forty  years 
ago  were  taught  to  "  make  their  manners"  on  entering  and  leaving  the 
school-room,  and  on  meeting  a  stranger  in  the  street,  or  a  gentleman  at 
his  house.  When  the  committee  made  their  usual  visits,  they  were 
greeted  with  the  respectful  obeisance  of  the  whole  school  rising  to  re- 
ceive them.  Now  who  ever  sees  in  our  public  schools  the  bow  or  courtesy 
of  olden  times  ?  And  within  a  few  weeks  I  have  been  consulted  by  a 
parent,  to  know  whether  the  teacher  had  a  legal  right  to  make  his  boy 
say  '  5tr,'  in  addressing  him.  This  father,  although  far  from  being  a 
Quaker,  contended  that  yes  and  no  were  quite  sufiBcient  for  all  practical 
purposes.  There  is  too  much  looseness  and  indifierence  upon  this  whole 
matter  in  our  community.  Teachers  themselves  are  in  many  cases  defi- 
cient in  both  the  theory  and  practice  of  good  manners,  and  need  a  word 
in  season  upon  this  point.  I  have  made  it,  none  too  often,  the  theme  of 
a  convention  lecture.  But  here  I  will  allow  others  to  speak.  The 
Supervisor  of  Bridgton  thus  remarks  : 

"  Society  looks  to  the  young  for  fatare  protection  and  support.    Shall  it  look  in 

vaia  ?  This  depends  largely  npon  another  question,  viz,  this — whether  we  and 
others  shall  see  to  it,  that  our  common  schools  are  in  fact,  what  they  were  de- 
signed to  be,  the  narseries  of  intelligence  and  morality — the  last  not  least.  It  is 
painful  to  be  obliged  to  say,  if  we  would  speak  the  truth,  that  sufficient  attention 
is  not  ordinarily  paid  by  teachers  to  the  manners  and  morals  of  those  whose  in- 
struction is,  for  the  time,  committed  to  their  care.    Be  it  so,  that  children  are  not 
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sent  to  school  to  hear  daily  homilies  on  the  practice  of  moral  duties.  Neither  are 
they  sent  to  school  to  learn  lessons  of  vice.  And  yet,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  they  do 
not  unfrequently  obtain  their  first  knowledge  of  forbidden  things  from  their  com- 
panions at  school.  The  little  child  has  often  learned  to  lisp  his  first  imperfect 
curse,  at  school.  He  has  often  received  his  first  lessons  of  insolence  and  insubor- 
dination, at  school.  He  has  learned  to  be  coarse,  rude,  unmannerly,  and  disobedi- 
ent to  his  parents,  at  school. 

The  i^ractical  question  here  arises,  whether  there  is  no  help  for  this, — whether  it 
is  a  necessary  evil  which  must  be  borne.  It  is  a  question  which  deserves  to  be 
seriously  pondered,  and  correctly.  If  there  is  really  and  truly  no  help  for  it;  if 
our  children  must  be  contaminated  by  evil  influences  at  school,  or  forego  the 
privileges  of  a  public  education  altogether, — then  we  say,  let  our  system  of  free 
schools,  important  as  it  is,  be  at  once  and  forever  abandoned.    It  costs  too  much. 

But  no:  there  is  a  remedy.  There  is  no  fatal  necessity  for  having  our  children 
morally  polluted  at  the  very  fountain  of  science.  Let  their  morals  be  guarded 
"with  a  vigilance  that  never  sleeps,  and  with  eyes  that  never  slumber.  Let  them 
be  trained,  for  the  life  that  now  is,  for  that  which  is  to  come,'  in  the  school  and  at 
the  fire-side.  Let  the  great  lessons  of  purity  and  truth  be  impressed  upon  their 
tender  minds  by  teachers  as  well  as  by  parents.  Let  the  scholar  whose  company 
and  conversation  are  known  to  be  polluting,  if  they  cannot  be  reformed,  be  exclud- 
ed from  school.  And  let  none  but  suitable  teachers,  who  will  guard  the  morals 
of  their  pupils,  be  employed.  Then  will '  our  sons  be  as  plants  grown  up  in  their 
youth;  and  our  daughters  as  cor/ier-stones,  polished  after  the  similitude  of  a 
palace.'  " 

Newcastle  responds : 

"  The  necessity  for  decorous  conduct  in  the  school-room  is  so  self-evident  to  all, 
that  I  need  introduce  no  argument  to  show  that  a  school  cannot  proceed  profitably 
iu  its  absence.  Our  public  schools  were  designed  to  be  Aot  only  intellectual,  but 
moral  nurseries  of  the  young,  and  such  they  may  be,  under  good  and  wholesome 
discipline ;  such  they  never  can  be  in  the  absence  of  good  government ;  for  poor 
schools  are  usually  prolific  nurseries  of  vice." 

Another  supervisor  has  occasion  thus  to  complain  of  a  teacher : 

"  He  has  some  of  the  characteristics  of  eminence  in  the  education  of  youth ; 
and  we  regret  there  are  not  blended  with  them  more  of  the  embellishments  of  the 
true  teacher.  He  certainly  possesses  a  somewhat  large  share  of  the  forliler  in  re, 
and  should  combine  with  it  the  suaviler  in  modo,  as  well  as  some  of  the  refine- 
ments so  much  needed  in  the  school-room. 

He  is  emphatically  a  '  live  teacher,'  and  with  his  ceaseless  activity  and  vigi- 
lance, there  is  thoroughness  in  the  matter  and  manner  of  his  instructions.  He  has 
given  especial  attention  to  the  application  of  elocutionary  principles  to  the  reading 
exercises.  All  the  classes  in  Arithmetic,  Grammar,  and  Geography  have  been 
■well  drilled.  The  order  of  the  school  and  his  mode  of  government  were  good,  if 
we  except  in  the  latter  a  slight  approach  to  severity.  We  really  hope  he  will  add 
to  his  other  good  qualifications  a  little  of  the  refinement  which  is  so  necessary  to 
an  accomplished  teacher." 

From  Pittson  we  have  this  statement : 

"  At  the  commencement  of  the  winter  term,  I  was  obliged  to  talk  rather  plainly 
to  the  scholars  in  respect  to  school-room  decorum — perhaps  too  much  so;  but  the 
inestimable  worth  of  correct  habits,  the  foundation  of  which  must  be  laid  during 
school  days,  is  too  frequently  lost  sight  of.  Miss  K.  succeeded  in  effecting  quite  a 
happy  change  in  this  respect,  which  gave  her  school  a  much  better  appearance. 
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Iq  respect  to  the  worth  of  the  winter  term  in  another  school,  I  have  nothing  to  sav ; 
but  the  eagerness  with  which  the  scholars  of  this  school  drink  in  instruction,  their 
behavior  in  the  school-room,  and  the  kind  feeling  which  they  manifest  towards 
each  other  in  their  sports,  deserve  the  highest  commendation.  Much  of  this  happy 
disposition,  this  unity  of  feeling,  is  the  result,  I  think  (  without  disrespect  to 
parental  management),  of  the  Sabbath  school  in  this  district.  Its  influence  is 
powerful;  its  worth  inestimable." 

Our  Machias  friends  feel  the  need  of  improvement  in  this  respect  : 

"  We  need  further  improvement  in  the  manners  and  general  deportment  of  the 
scholars,  and  especially  the  larger  ones.  There  is  a  rudeness  aud  a  species  of 
rowdyism  prevalent  among  the  older  children  of  both  sexes  for  which  the  buoy- 
ancy aud  vivacity  of  youth  do  not  always  furnish  an  apwlogy.  This  should  be 
corrected.  Modesty  and  deference  to  the  rights  of  others  are  graces  little  prac- 
ticed :  boldness  and  impudence  have  almost  become  the  rule." 

They  note  the  moral  influence  of  teachers  in  Romford  : 

"  The  school  was  orderly,  and  the  scholars  attentive  to  their  studies.  The  school 
made  commendable  progress.  Mr.  H.  is  a  young  man  who  exerts  a  healthy  moral 
influence  upon  his  pupils." 

In  another  town,  the  supervisor  complains  of  a  teacher  : 

"  He  was  pretty  well  acquainted  with  the  common  branches,  but  his  manners 
were  so  unrefined,  his  prommciaium  so  coarse,  and  he  had  so  many  long  yarns 
about  himself,  that  he  lost  the  confidence  of  the  school." 

The  Committee  of  Chesterville  say  with  truth: 

"  Upon  the  teacher  devolves,  in  a  great  measure,  the  future  character  of  the 
young  person  intrusted  to  his  care.  It  becomes,  therefore,  an  imperative  necessity 
that  the  teacher  be  an  embodiment  of  correct  moulding  forces,  and  he  is  constant- 
ly impressing  his  own  character  upon  his  pupils.  He  ought,  then,  to  be  in  dignity 
and  urbanity  of  manners,  and  in  all  the  graces  of  character,  a  model  that  may  be 
copied  by  every  pupil." 

The  Supervisor  of  Whitefield  remarks : 

"  Not  only  is  it  the  duty  of  instructors  to  aid  in  developing  the  intellectnal 
powers,  but  also  to  inculcate  a  strict  and  wholesome  morality. 

While  speaking  of  the  intellectual  improvement,  let  us  inquire  if  the  same  ad- 
vancement has  been  made  in  those  nrCues  which  are  the  ornaments  of  society. 
Judging  from  the  appearance  of  our  school-houses,  and  from  the  profane  language 
occasionally  heard,  the  conclusion  must  be  far  different. 

Teachers  cannot  be  chargeable  for  all  this,  for  parents  have  the  first  moulding  of 
the  youthful  mind,  and  there  must  be  a  look  at  home.  Better  will  it  be  for  our 
youth  to  go  forth  on  the  stage  of  action  with  good  morals  and  little  education, 
than  corrupt  morals  and  all  the  iiUelUctual  education  attainable.  For  a  well-edu- 
cated mind  without  moral  principle  may  be  compared  to  a  steam  engine  with  all 
its  machinery  in  full  motion,  and  off  the  track,  dashing  fearfully  to  ruin  all  it 
draws  after  it,  and  all  that  may  come  in  its  way.  Not  only  is  it  highly  important 
for  teachers  to  set  an  unblemished  example,  but  there  needs  a  rismg  up  on  the 
part  of  parents,  in  order  to  secure  to  posterity  that  moral  t%iil>-stratuin  on  which  all 
human  happiness  depends." 

A  roughness  or  abruptness  of  manner  objectionable  in  a  teacher  is 
hinted  at  in  the  following  passages : 

"  This  teacher  was  very  well  qualified,  and  her  mode  of  instruction  excellent; 
but  the  discipline  was  not  what  it  ought  to  have  been.  She  also  had  a  bad  habit  of 
calling  her  pupils  '  little  rascals,  &c.,'  which  we  cannot  commend." 
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"  The  teacher's  education  was  good  enough,  but  certainly  he  had  not  the  genius 
of  a  teacher,  and  is  not  capable  of  imparting  his  knowledge  in  such  a  manner  as 
to  interest  the  scholars.  We  think  agents  should  be  cautious  about  employing 
teachers  whose  peculiarities  of  manner  unfit  them  for  the  business  of  teaching." 

In  the  passages  cited  above,  I  have  presented  not  only  instances  of 
failure  for  the  reasons  assigned,  but  some  cases  of  unusual  success,  to 
render  the  contrast  more  instructive.  Much  might  be  added  from  the 
same  sources,  to  illustrate  the  causes  of  failure,  and  to  exhibit  the  qual- 
ities required  in  the  habits  and  characters  of  teachers,  to  make  them  in 
the  highest  degree  successful.     But  more  is  not  necessary. 


ACCENTUATION. 


ACCKNTUATION    OF    WORDS    IN    WHICH    GOOD    AUTHORITIES    DIFFER. 


dan'-de  li-on,  Wb.,  G. 
de-co'-rus,  S.  ,  G.  pr. 
d6-fal-ca'-tion,  S.  Wb.,  G. 
de-file'  (n.),  Wb.,  G.  Wr. 
de-mon'-strate,  S.,  Wr.,  G.,  pr. 
de-pot',  (de-po),  Wb.,  G.,  Wr. 
de-sic'-cate,  S.,  Wr. 
des'-ert  (a  barren), 
des-sert'  (fruit,  &c.) 
de-tail',  Wb  ,  G.,  Wr.,  pr. 
de-vas'-tate,  S.,  Wr.,  pr. 
dis'-count,  v.,  G. 
dis-crep'-ance,  Wb.,  G. 
e-le'-gi-ac,  Wb.,  G. 
em-bra'-sure,  G.,  Wb. 
em-pir'-ic,  S.,  Wr.,  pr. 
e-ne'-id,  S.,  G.,  Wr.,  pr. 


dan-de-li'-on,  S.,  Wr. 
dec'-o-rous,  al.  by  Wr.  and  G. 
d6f-al-ca'-tion,  Wr. 
de'-file,  S. 

dem'-on-strate,  Wb.,  G.,  al. 
da-po',  S.,  de'-po  (none), 
des'-ic-cate,  G. 
de-sert'  (merited)  and  v. 
des'-sert,  not  allowed, 
de'-tail,  S. 
dev'-as-tate,  Wb.,  G. 
dis-count',  S.,  Wr.,  G.,  al. 
dis'-cre-pance,  S.,  Wr, 
el-e-gi'-ac,  Wr.,  S. 
em-bfa-sure',  S.,  Wr.,  pr. 
em'-pir-ic,  G.  pr.,  Wr.  al. 


e'-ne-id,  Wr.  al, 

En-vel-ope',  Wr.  gives  the  simple  English  sounds  to  the  syllables,  with  the 
French  accent  in  the  last.  G.  and  S.  give  a  French  sound  (ong  or  ang)  to 
the  first  syllable.  Good  common  usage  now  gives  an  English  accentuation 
as  well  as  sound,  en-vel'-ope. 

en'-vi-rons,  S.,  Wb.,  G.,  al, 

ep-i-cu-re'an,  S.,  Wr. 

ep'-och  or  e'-poch,  Wr. 

ex'-ci-tant,  S. 

ex'-cre-tive,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.,  pr. 

ex'-pur-gate,  Wb.,  Q. 
ex-traor'-di-na-ry,  S.,Wb.,  G.,  Wr.,  pr.ex-tra-or'-dinary,  Wr.,  al, 
fab'-ric,  Wb.,  Wr.,  G.  fa'-bric,  S. 

fare-well'  (interjec.  or  verb).  fare  -well  or  fare-well',  (n.)  in  poetry 

to  suit  the  rhythm. 


en-vi'-rons,  Wr.,  G.  pr. 
ep-i-cu'-re-an,  Wb.,  G. 
ep'-och,  S.,  Wb.,  Q. 
ex-cit'-ant,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.,  pr. 
ex-cret'-ive,  S.  Wr.,  al. 
ex-pur'-eate,  S.,  Wr. 
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fe-cun'date,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.,  pr. 
fore-fa'-ther,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
frank-in'-cense,  G.,  pr. 
fo-ray',  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.,  pr. 
free-will'  (n.)  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
gal'-lant  (brave). 
h6-gi'-ra  (ji),  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.,  pr. 
hel'-ot,  S.,  Wr. 
hem'-is-Uch  (k),  S  ,  Wb.,  G, 
hal-Iow-een',  Wr. 
hence- forth',  S.,  G. 
he-re'- si-arch  (k.),  Wr.,  G.  al. 
ig-no-min'-i-ous,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr. 
in'-crease  (n.),  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
in-de-co'-rus,  S. 
in-im'-i-cal,JWb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr. 
in-splr'-a-to-ry,  G.  pr. 
in-ter'-stlce,  S.* 
in'-ya-lid,  Wb  ,  Q. 
ir-re-fra'-ga-ble,  G.  pr. 
ir-ref '-u-ta-ble,  G.,  pr. 
je-june',  Wr.,  Wb.,  G. 
le-pid'-o-lite,  S.,  Wr.  al. 
lev'-ee,  S.,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr. 
mar'-i-tal,  Wb.,  Wr.,  Q. 
mat-ri-ci'-dal,  Wr.f 
me'-di-a-tor. 
mor'-phe-us,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
nar-rate',  S. 
ofl5-ci'-nal, 
off' -set,  Wb.,  Wr.,  G. 
or'-ches-tra,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr. 
par'a-sol,  Wb.,  G. 
pe'-nult,  G. 


IX   WHICH  GOOD  AUTHORITIES  DIFFER. 

fec'-nn-date,  S.,  Wr.,  al. 

fore'-fa-lher,  Wr.,  pr. 

frank'-in-cense,  S.,  Wr. 

for  ay,  Wr.,  al. 

free'-wUl,  Wr.,  free'-will  (a.) 

gal-lant',  (a  beau). 

hgg'-i-ra,  S. 

he'-lot,  Wb.,G. 

he-mis'-tich  (k),  Wr.,  al. 

hal'-low  een,  G. 

hence'-forth  (or  forth'),  Wr. 

her'-e-si-arch  (k.),  S.,  G.  pr.  '" 

ig-no-min'  ious  (yus),  S. 

in-crease'  (or  in'),  G. 

in-de-co'-rus  or  in-d€c'-o-rous,Wr.  S.,Q 

in-im  I'-cal,  S.,  Wr.  al. 

in'-spira-to-ry,  Wr.  pr. 

in'-ter-8tice,  Wr.,  G.  pr. 

in-va-Ud'  (lefid),  S.,  Wr. 

ir-ref'-ra-ga-ble,  8.,  Wr. 

ir-re-fu'-ta-ble,  S ,  Wr.,  pr. 

jej'-une,  S. 

lep'-id-o-lite,  Wb.,  G. 

le-vee'  (common).* 

ma-ri'-tal,  S. 

mat'-ri-ci-dal,  S.,  Wb.,  Q. 

me-di-a'-tor.:}: 

mor'-pheus  (fuse,)  Wr. 

nar'-rate,  G.,  Wr.  pr. 

of-fic'-i-nal. 

ofiF-set',  S. 

or-ches'-tra,  S. 

par-a-sol',  S. 

pe-nult',  S. 


"  This  word  is  oflener  used  in  the  plural  than  in  the  singular ;  and  in  the 
plural  is  more  easily  pronounced  in-ter'-sti-cu,  than  in' -ter- Ui-cts. 

*  Zev-ee'.    In  the  United  States,  this  is  becoming  the  more  usual  pronun- 
ciation. 

■^  Mat-ri-ci'-dal,  to  correspond  with  pat-ri-ti'-dal,  par-ri-d'-dal,  tui-ei'-tUU 
&c. 

■^  A  very  common  pulpit  usage  accents  this  word  on  the  third  syllable. 
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ACCENTUATION  OF  WORDS  IN  WHICH  GOOD  AUTHORITIES  DIFFER. 


per-fume'  (n). 
per-niit'  (n.),  G.  pr, 
pi-an'-o-forte'  {fort),  Wr.  al. 
pleth'-or-ic,  Wb.,  G 
pres-tige'  (6je),  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
pre-text',  S.,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr. 
pro'-ceeds  or  proc'-eeds,  Wr. 
pro'-flle,  Wr.  al.  (pro'-feel,  S). 
pro'-late,  Wb.,  Wr.,.G. 
pro-lix',  S.,  Wr.,  G. 
pro'-te-an,  Wb.,  Wr.,  G. 
pro'-te-us,  Wb.,  G.,  S. 
pro'-test  (n.),  Wb.,  G. 
prov'-ost  (ust),  S.,  Wr.,  G. 
py-ri'-tes,  S.,  Wr.,  G. 
quar'-an-tine  (teen),  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
ra-ce'-mose,  G. 
rec'-on  dite,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr. 
rec'-u-sant,  S. 
res-er-voir'  (vwor). 
re-tail'-er. 
rev'-er-ie,  Wb.,  G. 
sal'-a-man-der,  Wb,,  Wr.,  G. 
sa-line',  S.,  Wb.,  Wr.,  G. 
secre'-to-ry,  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
she-chi'-na,  Wb.,  G. 
st6r'-e-o-type,  Wr. 
sur'-cin-gle,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr. 
tab'-leau  {lo)  S.,  G. 
tab'-leaux  (pi). 
trou'-ba-dour  (troo),WT..,  G 
ver'-ti-go,  Wb.,  G. 
vin-dic'-a-tive,  Wr.  al. 
w&l-den'-ses,  Wr.,  G. 
wayMay,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 


pron. 


per'-fume.  || 
per'-mit,  Wr.  pr. 
pi-an-o-for'-te,  S.,  G. 
ple-thor'-ic,  S.,  Wr.  pr. 
pres'-tlge,  Wb.,  G. 
pre'-text,  G.,  Wr.  al. 
pro-ceeds'  or  pro'-ceeds,  G. 
pro'-flle  (or  pro'-feel),  G. 
pro-late',  S. 

pro-lix'  or  pro'-lix,  Wb. 
pro-te'-an,  S. 
pro-teus'  (tuse),  Wr.  pr. 
prot'-est,  S. 
prov-ost'  {pro-vd  Fr.). 
pyr'-i-tes,  Walker, 
quar-an-tine'  (teen),  Wr. 
ra-ce-inose',  Wr. 
re-con'-dite,  S.,  Wr.  al. 
re-cu'-sant,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr. 
res'- er- voir  (common) 
re'-tail  er. 
rev-er-ie',  S.,  Wr. 
sal-a-man'-der,  S. 
sa'-line,  AValker. 
se'-cre-to-ry,  Wb.,  G. 
shech'-i-na,  S. 
ste'-re-o-type,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
sur-cin'-gle,  S. 
tab-leau'  (lo),  Wr. 
tab'-loze  or  tab'-lo. 
trou-ba-dour',  S. 
ver  ti'go  (te),  S. 
vin'-di-ca-tive,  S.,  Wb.,  G. 
w&l'-den-ses. 
way-lay',  Wr.  al. 


MISCELLANEOUS  HINTS. 

MOid,  a  wooden  ball  for  rolling,  is  pronounced  like  bOwl,  a  vessel.  Do  not 
say  bowling  {houUng). 

Grindstone  has  the  i  long  and  the  d  sounded,  according  to  Wb.  and  G.  It 
is  grind-stone  or  grVd  stone  by  Wr.,  and  grln-stont  by  S. 

II  This  word  is  accented  on  either  syllable  in  poetry  to  suit  the  rhythm. 
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Han-f-some,  S.,  Wb.,  Q  ,  is  han(d)some  by  Wr. 

Hau-teur'  is  ho-tur'  by  Wb.,  S. ;  ho-tur'  or  ho-toor',  Wr. ;  ho-tOr  or  ho- 
taur',  G . 

Ley' -is-la-ture  and  ley'-is-ld-tiie  are  best  authorized.  Leg-is-la'-ture  and 
leg-is-la' -tire  are  common,  bat  incorrect. 

Mer' -can-tile,  Wr.,  Wb.,  G.  Jfer-ean-teel'  and  mer-can'-tiU  are  wrong.  S. 
gives  I  long. 

Frus-sian  and  .Hfts-tian  have  u  short,  according  to  the  preference  of  S.  and 
Wr.    Goodrich  allows  either. 

Tum'-lce,  by  Wb.  and  G.,  apft'-mlce  by  8.  and  Wr.'s  preference. 

Ferifeett  the  verb,  like  the  noun,  accents  the  first  syllable.  Very  common 
usage  accents  the  last  syllable  erroneously. 

Quln'-ine  is  variously  pronounced  by  the  authorities.  Wb.  and  G.  give 
qui'-nine  ;  S.,  qui-nine' ;  Wr.,  quin-ine'  or  quin'-Ine. 

JtecdW,  Wb.  and  G.,  is  re-colt,  by  S. 

Sa/./ron  (fron),  S.,  Wb.,  G^  Wr.  pr. ;  mf'/tirn,  Wr.  al. 

Sa-ti/r,  Wb.,  G.,  Wr.  pr.;  Sat-yr,  S.,  Wr.  al. 

Spec'-ial-ty,  not  spec-ial'-ty. 

Sug-gest  makes  the  first  g  hard  by  Wb.,  G.     soft  by  S.  (jntj.) 

li-rade'  Wb.  G.,  is  tir&de'  by  S.  and  Wr. 

TrX'-o  seems  to  have  no  other  sound  of  its  first  vowel  bat  long  t,  among 
the  ortboepists ;  but  is  commonly  pronounced  tree'-o  by  the  musicians. 

If'ont,  the  adjective,  is  icunt.  W6nt,  a  contraction  of  tcoUn't  {tcdl  not)^  is 
tcont;  and  often,  in  New  England,  tcurU.     Do  not  say  xcoont. 

Yea  is  ga  by  S. ;  ya  or  ye,  by  Wr. ;  and  ye  or  ya,  by  Wb^  G. ;  a  very  fair 
case  of  equally  divided  authorities. 

Li'-tn  is  commonly  pronounced  lean,  erroneously. 

Staves,  as  the  plural  of  staff,  is  preferred  by  Wr.  St&tet  is  preferred  by 
8.,  Wb.,  and  G. 

TrOw  should  go  with  go  in  sound ;  not  with  how. 

N.  B.  Supply  the  accents  omitted,  in  printing,  the  following  words,  on 
pages  236,  237 :  ar'-o-ma — ho-mo-ge-ne'-ous — in-ven'-to-ry — maa-so'-le-nm 
— re'-dan — re-sume' — so'-no-rous — va-'ri-e^gate ;  all  of  them  in  the  column 
of  vrrongly  accented  words. 


The  Highest  Yet.  —  The  school  of  Miss  Helen  E.  Maxim  in  Paris, 
the  last  season,  claims  the  palm  for  highest  per  cent,  of  attendance  ;  viz., 
100  per  cent. 

Whole  number  of  pupils,      -        -        -        -        -         -        -        4! 

Average  attendance,     -        -        -        -        -        -         -        -        4! 

This  surpasses  the  Bath  High  School  by  1^  per  cent. 
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THE  SUPERINTENDENT'S   REPORT. 

The  publisher  of  the  Teacher  takes  advantage  of  the  absence  of  the 
editor  to  insert  a  brief  notice  of  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintend- 
ent of  Common  Schools. 

The  report  begins  with  a  discussion  of  the  influences  exerted  upon 
our  common  schools  by  the  war.  It  gives  us  the  grateful  information 
that,  so  far  as  the  number  of  scholars  and  the  general  usefulness  of 
schools  are  concerned,  the  war  has  had  no  detrimental  effect ;  but  in 
regard  to  appropriations  of  money  for  schools  and  the  loss  of  teachers, 
some  injury  has  been  experienced.  It,  however,  concludes  that  the  loss 
of  male  teachers  has  been  quite  made  good  by  the  impressment  of  ac- 
complished female  instructors  into  the  educational  ranks.  This  section 
of  the  report  ends  with  a  well-considered  and  eloquently  written  pre- 
sentment of  certain  great  lessons  taught  us  by  the  present  vast  conyul- 
sion  in  our  \iational  affairs. 

The  second  section  passes  in  sharp  yet  kindly  review  those  points  in 
our  educational  condition  and  management  which  seem  in  most  urgent 
need  of  caustic  application  ;  and  very  adroitly  the  Superintendent  allows 
school  committees  and  agents,  —  the  very  elect  of  the  people,  —  to  make 
the  charges  against  the  people,  and  to  administer  punishment  according 
to  their  offenses. 

The  third  section  touches  upon  the  proper  studies  of  the  common 
school.  The  Superintendent  here  makes  most  excellent  suggestions  ; 
just  such  suggestions  as  only  a  teacher  of  his  very  large  experience  can 
make,  and  which  we  hope  will  be  suffered  to  appear  in  succeeding  num- 
bers of  the  Teacher. "  The  variety  of  opinions  entertained  upon  this 
topic  is  shown  by  ample  quotations  from  the  school  reports  of  various 
towns. 

The  District  System  comes  next  in  order ;  its  very  great  disadvan- 
tages are  set  forth,  outside  testimony  and  evidence  are  brought  in,  and 
a  "  better  way  "  suggested,  —  one  already  put  to  proof  in  other  States, 
and  found  a  better  way. 

The  Superintendent  makes  another  effort  to  educate  the  people  of 
tbis  State  up  to  an  appreciation  of  their  need  of  a  Normal  School. 
The  facts,  the  figures,  the  testimony,  the  results  of  his  own  observation, 
all  point  one  way.  We  ourselves  who  make  these  notes  upon  the 
report  take  the  liberty  to  testify  to  our  great  need  of  a  school  for 
training  teachers.  Recent  and  quite  extensive  opportuuities  for  observ- 
ation in  other  States  have  convinced  us  more  profoundly  than  ever, 
that,  without  a  Normal  School,  Maine  must  take  a  second  rank  in  point 
of  education.  Nay,  humiliating  and  painful  as  is  the  conviction,  we 
must  acknowledge  that  other  States,  States  not  in  New  England,  too. 
States  which  we,  perhaps,  deem  behind  us  in  educational  matters,  aie 
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before  us  in  this  respect.  Such  teachers  as  we  have  met  in  institutes  in 
other  States,  —  met  by  the  score  and  hundred,  —  we  cannot  show ;  we 
have  not  got  them  ;  we  do  not  train  them ;  we  have  no  means  to  train 
them.  We  have  some  teachers  inferior  to  none :  our  only  grief  and 
lamentation  is,  that  we  cannot  have  more  such,  and  the  means  to  edu- 
cate such. 

Certain  special  topics  and  recent  amendments  to  the  school  laws 
occupy  the  remainder  of  the  report  proper.  We  have  room  only  to  say 
that  no  other  State  in  this  country  has  abler  reports  on  the  subject  of 
the  common  schools  than  oiar  State :  one  or  two  only  have  so  good. 
Mr.  Weston  is  not  only  a  teacher,  but  he  is  a  scholar  also,  a  gentleman 
of  wide  and  varied  culture  ;  he  wields  a  peculiarly  neat  and  facile  pen, 
and  is  a  worker  of  indefatigable  industry.  No  wonder  that  he  was 
re-appointed  for  another  term  of  service  without  a  dissenting  word  or 
syllable.  It  is  only  too  bad  to  put  such  a  laborer  into  the  harness  all 
alone,  as  it  were,  and  make  him  drag  the  whole  load ;  to  give  him 
neither  Normal  School,  Convention,  Institute,  nor  anything  else,  to  work 
with  or  through ;  to  compel  him  to  make  bricks  for  the  whole  State, 
and  give  him  neither  straw  nor  clay  to  make  them  of  w.  w. 


Apology.  —  In  the  absence  of  the  editor  on  official  duty,  we  are 
obliged  to  go  to  press  without  the  usual  amount  of  miscellaneous  matter. 

The  Legislature  has  not  yet  risen ;  and,  therefore,  we  cannot  pre- 
sent, until  our  next  number,  a  digest  of  its  proceedings  touching  school 
aflFairs. 


A  German  Truth.  —  "  What  you  would  reap  in  the  nation,  you 
must  plant  in  the  schools." 


"  As  daylight  can  be  seen  through  very  small  holes,  so  little  things 
will  illustrate  a  person's  character.  Indeed,  character  consists  in  little 
acts,  habitually  and  honorably  performed ;  daily  life  being  the  quarry 
from  which  we  build  it  up,  and  rough  hew  the  habits  that  form  it." 


Herald  of  Health. — We  have  received  the  February  and  March 
numbers  of  the  Herald  of  Health,  formerly  the  Water-Cure  Journal,  and 
are  glad  to  see  this  valuable  periodical  in  a  form  more  suitable  for  bind- 
ing, especially  as,  on  an  examination  of  the  contents  of  these  numbers, 
we  find  them  so  well  worth  reading  and  heeding.  The  new  series  will 
make  a  yearly  volume  of  nearly  500  pages.  Terms  §  1.00  a  year  in  ad- 
vance.    R.  T.  Trail  &  Co .,  15  Laight  St.,  New  York  City.  * 
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[  Adyertisemont.] 

Harper's  New  Monthly  Magazine  is  "  unquestionably  the  best  sustained 
work  of  the  kind  in  the  world."  The  following  are  some  of  the  critical  notices  of 
the  press : 

The  volumes  bound  constitute  of  themselves  a  library  of  miscellaneous  reading 
such  as  can  not  be  found  in  the  same  compass  in  any  other  publication  that  has 
come  under  our  notice — Boston  Courier. 

The  most  popular  Monthly  in  the  world. — New  York  Observer. 

Each  number  contains  fully  144  pages  of  reading  matter,  appropriately  illustra- 
ted with  good  wood-cuts;  and  it  combines  in  itself  the  racy  monthly  and  the  more 
philosophical  quarterly,  blended  with  the  best  features  of  the  daily  journal.  Trub- 
ner's  Guide  to  American  Literature,  London. 

No  Magazine  in  Europe  or  America  is  so  well  known.  It  is  the  foremost  Maga- 
zine of  the  day. — Methodist  Protestant  (  Baltimore). 

Terms. — For  Twenty-five  Cents  they  will  send  any  Number  since  the  commence- 
ment by  mail,  post-paid.  Any  Volume,  containing  six  Numbers,  bound  in  Muslin, 
"will  be  mailed,  post-paid  to  any  place  in  the  United  States  within  1500  miles  of 
New  York,  for  $2.60.  Complete  sets,  now  comprising  Twenty-five  Volumes,  will  be 
sent  by  Express,  the  freight  at  the  expense  of  the  purchaser,  for  One  Dollar  and 
Eighty-eight  Cents  per  Volume. 

One  Copy  for  one  year,  $3.00;  Two  Copies  $5.00;  "  Harper's  Magazine"  and 
"  Harper's  Weekly,"  one  year,  $5.00.  And  an  Extra  Copy,  gratis, for  every  Club 
of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2.60  each ;  or,  11  copies  for  $26. 

Clergymen  and  Teachers  supplied  at  $2.50  a  year.  The  Semi-Annnal  Volumes 
bound  in  Cloth,  $2.50  per  volume.  Muslin  Covers,  25  cents  each,  Nett.  When 
ordered  to  be  sent  by  Mail,  Eight  Cents  additional  must  be  remitted  for  postage.  The 
Postage  upon  Harper's  Magazine  must  be  paid  at  fthe  oflice  xchere  it  is  received. 
Tne  Postage  is  36  Cents  a  year,  9  Cents  for  three  months. 


Harper's  Weekly, — splendidly  illustrated,  making  a  complete  pictorial  histo- 
ry of  the  times, — is  "  the  best,  cheapest,  and  most  successful  family  paper  in  the 
Union."  Price,  six  cents  a  number;  $3.00  a  year.  We  give  the  following  notices 
of  the  press. 

Its  fresh  leaves,  its  clear  type,  its  entertaining  variety,  its  severe  but  ju^  criti- 
cisms upon  the  follies  of  the"  times,  its  elegantly  written  and  instructive  articles, 
and  its  able  correspondence,  all  combine  to  make  it  the  model  newspaper  of  our 
country,  and  one  that  every  family  must  prize.  Its  condensed  weekly  summary  of 
Foreign  and  Domestic  Jntelligence  is  altogether  superior  to  that  contained  in  any 
Other  journal. — N.  Y.  Evening  Post. 

We  would  not  so  often  call  attention  to  Harper'' s  Weehly  if  we  were  not  satisfied 
that  it  is  the  best  Famdy  Paper  published  in  the  United  States. — New  London  Adver- 
tiser. • 

Wherever  we  go — in  rail-cars  and  steamboats — we  find  it  seized  with  engernes, 
because  of  its  spirited  sketches  of  passing  events.  We  all  like  to  look  at  the  faces 
of  men  we  have  read  of,  and  at  ships  and  forts  that  have  figured  in  the  bloody 
scenes  of  war.  Of  all  such  men,  and  places,  and  events,  this  paper  furnishes  the 
best  illustrations. — N.  Y.  Evangelist. 

Terms. — One  Copy  for  one  year,  $3.00;  one  Copy  for  two  years,  $5.00.  An  Ex- 
tra Copu  will  be  allnotd  for  every  Club  of  Ten  Subscribers,  at  $2.50  each,  or  11  Copies 
for  $25.  Harper's  Magazine  and  Weekly,  together,  one  year,  $5.00.  Back 
Numbers  can  be  had  at  any  time. 

Vols.  I.,  II.,  HI.,  IV.,  v.,  and  VI.,  for  the  Years  1857  to  1862  inclusive,  of  HAR- 
PER'S WEEKLY,"  handsomely  bound  in  Cloth  extra.  Price  $4.38  each,  are  now 
ready.  The  postage  upon  Harper's  Weekly,  when  paid  in  advance  at  the  office 
where  it  is  received,  is  Tvoenty-six  Cents  a  year, 

HARPER  &  BROTHERS, 

YviKSKixs  Sqvabb,  New  York. 
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COLLEGE  STUDENTS  AS  TEACHERS. 

In  an  excellent  paper  on  the  importance  of  permanent  teacJi- 
ers,  —  incorporated  in  the  Massachusetts  School  Reports,  —  Mr. 
B.  G.  Northrop,  the  lecturing  agent  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
remarks  thus : 

"  The  undergraduates  who  offer  from  our  colleges  are  sup- 
posed to  be  amply  qualified  for  teaching  our  common  schools. 
But,  unfortunately,  this  is  by  no  means  uniformly  the  case. 
They  are,  or  should  be,  students,  in  the  proper  sense  of  the 
term,  with  all  the  pressure  of  college  duties  still  upon  them, — 
a  task  fully  equal  to  their  utmost  abilities,  and  demanding  ail 
their  energies.  Their  sympathies  and  interests  are,  and  ought 
to  be,  at  college.  Their  terms  of  teaching  usually  occupy  more 
than  double  the  period  of  the  college  vacation.  Much  of  their 
time  and  thoughts,  their  evenings  and  Saturdays,  even  while 
engaged  in  the  exhaustive  work  of  teaching,  are  occupied  with 
their  own  studies,  in  the  hard  struggle  to  keep  pace  with  their 
classes  at  college.  From  six  to  ten  weeks  after  the  term  has 
begun,  they  return  to  college,  and,  instead  of  being  refreshed 
and  invigorated  by  the  appropriate  rest  and  recreations  of  vaca- 
tion, they  are  too  much  jaded  by  the  arduous  toil  of  the  school- 
room, and  discouraged  by  the  advance  of  their  more  favored 
compeers,  to  aspire  to  anything  higher  than  a  hopeless  medioc- 
rity. A  double  task  was  undertaken,  and,  as  a  very  natural 
result,  in  the  end  neither  is  more  than  half  done.    In  very  many 
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cases  within  my  knowledge,  the  experiment  proved  as  prejudi- 
cial to  their  own  scholarship  and  standing  in  college,  as  it  has 
been  detrimental  to  the  best  interests  of  our  schools.  The  in- 
creased length  of  our  schools  and  the  multiplication  of  high- 
schools,  encouraging  larger  numbers  to  an  early  preparation  for 
college,  with  other  causes,  have  lessened  their  average  age  in 
some  of  our  colleges,  notwithstanding  the  advance  in  the  stand- 
ard of  admission.  The  attainments  of  children  at  fourteen  or 
sixteen  years  of  age  very  much  exceed  those  made  twenty-five 
years  ago.  Students,  therefore,  in  many  cases  enter  college 
younger,  and  of  course  with  less  experience  and  maturity  of 
character.  On  the  other  hand,  there  has  been  within  the  same 
period  great  progress  in  the  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  and  our 
schools  expect  and  demand  more  skillful  instruction.  For  these 
reasons,  undergraduates  have  not  relatively  the  same  qualifica- 
tions for  the  more  varied  duties  of  the  school-room  as  in  former 
years.  However  accurate  scholars  they  may  be  in  Latin  and 
Greek  and  conic  sections,  they  certainly  are  often  exceedingly 
deficient  in  the  simple  English  rudiments.  Any  knowledge  of 
higher  branches  will  not  compensate  for  a  teacher's  ignorance  of 
the  elementary  studies  pursued  in  our  common  schools.  The 
school  report  of  a  town  where  undergraduates  have  been  much 
employed,  contains  the  following  dialogue  between  the  school 
committee  and  the  candidates  for  teaching :  "  Have  you  at- 
tended any  Normal  School,  Teachers'  Institute,  County  Teach- 
ers' Association,  or  anything  of  the  kind?"  "No."  "Have 
you  been  in  the  habit  of  reading  any  journal  of  education  ?  " 
•'  No."  "  Have  you  ever  read  any  book  professing  to  treat  of 
the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching  ?  "  "  No."  "  Are  you  fa- 
miliar with  the  school  laws  of  the  Commonwealth  ?  "  "  Little," 
or  "  Not  at  all."  "  The  idea  that  such  things  are  of  any  conse- 
quence seemed  wholly  new  to  them."  Six  undergraduates,  from 
a  New  England  college  (not  situated  in  Massachusetts),  employ- 
ed to  teach  in  another  town,  on  examination  before  the  school 
committee,  when  questioned  in  geography,  "  Why  are  the  trop- 
ics and  polar  ci^'cles  placed  where  they  are  in  our  maps  ?  "  all 
concurred  in  the  exhaustive  reply,  "  For  convenience  in  the 
study  of  geography."  This  is  said  to  be  not  an  unfair  specimen 
of  their  answers  in  the  lower  English  rudiments.  Representa- 
tives from  the  same  college  annually  canvass  our  State,  early  in 
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the  summer,  to  engage  schools  for  themselves  and  classmates, 
one  thus  assuming  to  supply  a  town  or  circle  of  towns  with  the 
requisite  number  of  college  teachers,  doing  the  business  by  the 
job,  in  a  somewhat  wholesale  style.  But  there  are  exceptions 
to  all  rules ;  and  it  is  but  justice  to  add,  that  I  have  found  some 
successful  schools  taught  by  undergraduates,  who  possessed 
superior  qualifications,  evinced  great  skill  and  tact,  and  accom- 
plished the  happiest  results. 


SCHOOLS  IN  EVAN8VILLE,  INDIANA. 

EvANSviLLE,  Indiana,  March,  1863. 

Dear  Friends  op  the  Teacher,  —  Shivering  as  you  are, 
among  the  snows  and  frosts  of  blustering  March,  away  down  in 
the  northeast  corner,  would  you  not  like  to  take  a  short  trip  out 
to  this  sunny  land  of  warbling  birds,  green  grass,  and  the  early 
flowers  of  Spring  ?  "Well,  three  days  and  a  plenty  of  green- 
backs will  show  you  the  contrast  if  you  wish  to  see  it.  People 
are  just  making  their  gardens,  and  March  is  spring  here,  —  not 
the  coldest,  most  bitter  month  of  winter.  Ay,  this  is  the  month 
which  forces  old  winter  to  march  toward  the  far  north. 

But  it  is  not  of  these  things  that  we  are  to  make  a  note.  No, 
nor  yet  of  the  sounds  of  warlike  preparation  which  grow  louder 
and  louder  as  you  go  farther  from  the  old  pine  forests  of  Maine. 
Neither  are  we  to  speak  of  hospitals  filled  or  ready  to  be  filled 
with  the  stalwart  forms  of  our  gallant  soldiers  of  the  Union. 
Teachers  and  friends  of  education  will  be  asking,  —  "  "What  of 
the  night  ?  "  Hence  a  few  words  with  reference  to  educational 
interests  shall  be  my  aim. 

"With  a  population  of  nearly  or  quite  20,000,  in  and  closely 
contiguous  to  this  city,  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  com- 
mercial points  in  the  State,  it  might  easily  be  supposed  that 
schools  would  be  held  at  a  discount  in  the  mad  race  after 
wealth.  But  such  is  far  from  being  the  case.  Evansville  boasts, 
and  with  justice,  of  her  noble  port  and  her  capacious  levee  piled 
with  merchandise  to  be  borne  up  and  down  this  mighty  Ohio, 
(now  about  a  mile  in  width).  She  boasts  of  her  merchant 
princes,  of  her  men  of  sterling  worth,  —  of  her  progress,  and  of 
many  other  things ;  but  most  of  all,  and  above  all,  she  boasts  of 
her  system  of  free  schools,  which,  by  virtue  of  her  older  charter, 
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she  has  maintained,  while  all  other  places  in  the  State  have  been 
forced  by  unwise  legislation  to  suspend  their  schools  during  a 
large  portion  of  the  year. 

Nor  will  it  perhaps  be  so  much  a  source  of  wonder  that  there 
should  be  good  schools  here,  when  you  learn  that  they  owe  their 
worth  chiefly  to  the  fostering  care  of  one  of  Maine's  noblest 
sons,  who  from  the  commencement  has  been  their  champion. 
He  has  spared  neither  time  nor  his  ample  fortune,  nor  his  ample 
BRAINS,  to  help  them  onward  and  upward.  Maine,  too,  has  sent 
a  very  large  share  of  the  teachers  who  have  made  these  schools 
what  they  now  are.  Some  thirty-six  or  eight  teachers  are  now 
employed  in  the  city;  the  schools  being  graded  with  great 
care,  as  follows,  —  primary,  intermediate,  grammar,  and  high- 
school. 

Of  buildings  there  are  several :  the  two  principal  ones  are 
three  stories  high,  contain  twelve  rooms  each,  and  are  very  sim- 
ilar, I  think,  to  those  of  Hartford,  Conn.  And  now  they  are 
preparing  to  erect  a  fine  high-school  building. 

As  to  the  popularity  of  the  schools  and  their  good  name  in 
other  places,  some  opinion  may  be  formed  from  the  fact  that 
tuition  scholars  from  Indianapolis  and  other  places  in  this  State ; 
also,  from  Illinois  and  from  Kentucky, — are  at  present  in  attend- 
ance ;  and  the  amount  of  tuition  the  last  year  has  been  three 
hundred  and  forty-two  dollars.  You  may  be  led  to  ask  if  we 
have  teachers'  meetings.  Yes,  —  every  teacher  is  required  to 
attend  once  a  month  (and  primary  teachers  often  twice  a  month), 
at  the  office  of  the  mayor,  who  is  also  superintendent  of  public 
schools.  At  our  meetings  we  have  special  instructions  from  the 
trustee ;  an  essay  or  an  interesting  selected  article  read  by  one 
of  the  teachers ;  sometimes  an  "  historical  character  "  is  repre- 
sented and  discussed ;  and  then  every  one  is  required  to  hand  in 
an  article  for  the  "  Budget,"  on  some  subject  or  subjects  con- 
nected with  schools,  and  previously  assigned.  So  you  will  see, 
each  one  is  led  to  feel  that  he  or  she  has  an  interest  in  the 
"  Budget,"  and,  therefore,  in  the  meeting ;  and  each  one  waits 
with  some  trepidation  for  his  or  her  piece  to  bo  drawn  forth 
from  the  "  urn  "  (which  is  usually  somebody's  hat),  and  read  by 
the  superintendent.  Not  a  little  fun  and  wit  finds  its  way  into 
that  same  hat;  and  some  numbers  of  the  "Budget,"  for  good, 
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sound  tJwught,  as  well  as  wit,  might  put  to  the  blush  some  num- 
bers of  school  journals  which  have  come  under  our  observation. 
But  we  have  confined  our  remarks  to  this  one  city,  standing 
in  sight  of  slave  territory  (Kentucky).  Should  you  wish  to 
know  how  schools  are  there,  I  may,  in  a  future  article,  show  the 
contrast  between  this  city  and  one  twelve  miles  from  us  in  Ken- 
tucky ;  and  also  give  you  some  idea  of  the  punctuality  of  our 
schools,  their  government,  the  state  of  schools  through  the 
country,  &c.,  &c.  Yours  truly,  p. 


THE  TEACHER'S  CEOSS.— THE  TEACHER'S 
CROWN. 

The  cross !  The  crown !  How  vast  their  import !  How 
great  their  significance !  The  one  embalmed  in  tears,  the  other 
resplendent  with  stars,  —  one  on  earth,  the  other  in  Heaven. 
Not  more  to  the  missionary  and  minister  have  they  been  talis- 
manic  words,  than  to  the  teacher.  The  teacher's  cross !  what  is 
it  ?  He  knows  well,  who,  when  a  hundred  avenues  to  wealth, 
fame,  and  honor  were  opening  before  him,  has  turned  from  them 
all,  and  chosen  the  teacher's  humble  lotj  for  he  finds  almost 
daily  burdens  and  toils  which  teach  him  plainly  the  significance 
of  the  cross.  Perchance  he  has  labored  long  to  bring  forth 
more  clearly  the  hidden  secrets  of  some  ancient  lore ;  or  studied 
Euclid,  till  new  light  came  flashing  in  among  roots  and  fractions, 
like  "  sunlight  through  a  leafy  forest  \  "  then,  with  mind  all  ra- 
diant, and  with  glowing  words,  has  presented  them  to  others, 
only  to  find  that  the  beautiful  truths  fell  unheeded  by  the  listless 
mind  and  inattentive  ear. 

But,  remembering  that  human  nature  differs  widely,  he  turns 
from  this  attempt  for  a  time,  and  studies  character  and  disposi- 
tion more  closely,  that  he  may  better  understand  how  to  awaken 
an  interest,  and  create  within  his  pupils  earnest  longings  for 
something  higher;  and  as  the  youthful  mind  turns  to  whatsoever 
is  novel,  he  introduces  subjects  for  study  in  the  most  pleasing 
form :  he  relates,  in  detail,  many  things  with  which  they  are  fa- 
miliar, adding  much  more  which  to  them  is  new  and  strange. 
While  he  is  speaking,  the  most  pay  good  heed ;  but  next  day,  as 
he  asks  some  general  questions  upon  his  last  remarks,  they  gaze 
with  dull  stupor,  or  turn  away  with  idle  indifference.     He  finds 
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his  efforts  have  proved  a  failure,  and  his  heart  sinks  within  him. 
However,  not  quite  ready  to  give  up  the  conflict,  he  seeks  by 
gentleness  and  a  thousand  little  acts  of  kindness,  to  win  their 
affection  and  draw  them  oftener  to  his  side,  hoping  to  drop 
some  word  which  may  either  incite  them  to  action,  or  at  least 
gain  for  himself  willing  listeners ;  but,  alas  !  they  look  upon  his 
efforts  with  almost  sneering  contempt.  What  wonder  that,  after 
all  his  research  and  toil,  his  heart  should  be  sad,  as  he  found 
none  to  appreciate,  and  the  labor  apparently  lost  ?  What  won- 
der that  he  fainted,  and  felt  the  cross  too  heavy  to  bear  ? 

Again,  when  he  had  watched  the  moral  tone  of  those  about 
him,  seeking,  if  haply  he  might  find  intellectual  and  moral  great- 
ness developing,  promising  some  day  to  bring  forth  "  more  per- 
fect fruit,"  his  heart  has  grown  chill  as  he  has  found  here  and 
there  a  wayward  one,  sinking,  sinking  far  below  the  standard. 
With  ready  sympathy,  he  has  gone  out  after  him  ;  and,  calling 
him  gently,  he  has  endeavored  to  win  him  back  to  paths  of  vir- 
tue and  peace;  but  he  tarried  not,  —  he  heeded  not!  Again, 
his  labor  seemed  lost,  and  the  flesh,  weary  with  incessant  toil, 
bade  the  fainting  heart  distrust  and  doubt. 

After  days  and  weeks,  filled  up  with  multiplied  cares,  he 
has  found  himself  walking  more  worthily,  and  his  cross  daily 
growing  lighter,  how  heavy  does  it  suddenly  become,  when  at 
the  close  of  day,  he  has  gone  forth  to  refresh  himself,  by  secret 
communion  with  nature,  and  meeting  a  friend,  has  heard  a  harsh 
report  of  censure  and  blame,  in  which  his  best  endeavors  have 
been  misjudged,  his  purest  motives  misunderstood.  How  has 
the  warm  blood  leaped  up  to  the  brain,  and  bitter  words  come 
bubbling  up  for  utterance,  only  to  be  succeeded  by  a  crushing 
despair.  Discouraged  and  weak,  he  is  prostrate,  not  essaying 
to  rise,  till  there  comes  to  his  ear,  the  sweet  words  of  Christ,  — 
"  Follow  me ;  "  "I  am  with  thee."  Life-giving  words  I  But 
for  these^  he  would  have  given  up,  hopeless  beneath  the  weight  of 
his  cross. 

Not  the  teacher  of  to-day  alone,  has  known  the  significance  of 
the  cross;  but  every  age  has  brought  forth  hundreds  who  have 
borne  it  as  heroically  as  they  now  wear  the  crown  triumphantly. 
And,  far  back  beyond  all,  and  above  all,  stands  the  Great 
Teacher,  who,  though  he  tarried  not  long,  realized  fully  the 
teacher's  burdens  and   cares.      Knowing  these  as  he  did,  his 
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ready  sympathy  has  flowed  forth  to  many  a  one  who  had  else 
fallen  and  perished.  To  many  a  weary  heart,  his  whisperings 
have  come,  bringing  messages  of  peace  and  hope.  How  oft  has 
he  found  that  his  cross,  though  heavy,  has  been  weighed  down 
with  glorious  advantages;  that,  though  the  burden  had  often 
completely  prostrated  him,  it  waa  only  that  he  might  rise  higher, 
and  each  glistening  point  upon  his  crown  beam  more  brightly ; 
and  that  which  at  first  bound  him  to  the  earth,  had  become  but 
a  feather's  weight ;  that  he  stands  firmly  upon  the  very  ground 
where  once  his  steps  faltered,  or  failed  entirely ;  that  when  he 
has  raised  his  cross  in  ready  obedience,  within  its  very  shade  he 
has  felt  himself  refreshed  and  blessed ;  and,  that  hours  of  rich 
enjoyment  have  been  his,  not  only  in  doing  his  own  duty  faith- 
fully, but  as  he  has  seen  at  length  an  interest  awakening,  and 
finding  some  who  were  ready  to  go  with  him  down  into  the 
deeper  parts  of  science,  and  drink  refreshing  draughts  of  knowl- 
edge. With  what  heartfelt  thankfulness  he  leads  them  to 
"green  pastures,"  and  beside  cool  fountains,  guarding  them  with 
anxiety  and  care,  lest  some  obstacle  may  discourage  and  retard. 
His  soul  rises  higher  and  takes  new  courage  as  they  show  to 
him  that  his  words,  though  uttered  with  scarcely  a  hope  of  suc- 
cess, were  really  treasured,  and  having  "  fallen  upon  good 
ground,"  give  promise  of  a  plentiful  harvest.  In  looking  over 
the  past,  he  sees  that  every  week,  with  its  cares,  toils,  discour- 
agements, and  labors,  has,  after  all,  been  a  glorious  opportunity 
of  labor  and  reward ;  for  he  may  not  only  send  forth  from  his 
teachings  some  who  will  stand  upon  the  pinnacle  of  fame,  but 
better  far,  he  may  lead  many  a  youthful  heart  up  to  the  bright 
portals  of  eternal  day.  And,  as  his  soul  goes  onward  into  the 
immeasurable  depths  of  eternity,  he  realizes  that  the  recom- 
pense so  rich  to  him  here,  is  but  a  merest  trifle  in  comparison  to 
the  treasure  awaiting  him,  —  his  crown.  His  soul  thrills  with 
ecstacy  as  he  contemplates  its  dazzling  splendor.  He  hopes, 
yea,  even  knows,  that  here  and  there  will  be  stars  adding  their 
softer  radiance  to  its  brightness,  which  may  be  to  him  a  source 
of  rejoicing  through  the  countless  ages.  And,  at  the  close  of 
life,  when  he  shall  leave  entirely  his  cross,  to  go  "  up  higher," 
the  angel  who  takes  down  his  crown  to  place  upon  his  brow, 
will  bid  the  "  crystal  bells  "  peal  forth  a  holy  chime  of  rejoicing ; 
and  all  the  heavenly  host,  catching  up  the  joyous  strain,  will 
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give  forth  an  anthem  so  glorious,  that  its  echoing  notes  will  come 
stealing  down  to  many  a  weary  one  still  bearing  the  teacher's 
cross ;  and  as  he  hears  the  sweet  symphonies,  his  soul  grows 
strong  for  life's  duties,  and  he  longs  more  earnestly  to  know  and 
enjoy  the  blessedness  of  a  teacher's  crown.  b. 


TWO  SCHOOLS. 


On  approaching  the  door  of  School  No.  1,  all  is  quiet.  Yon 
are  in  doubt  whether  school  is  in  session;  but  a  light  rap  brings 
a  noiseless  step  to  the  door.  You  enter,  but  no  marked  sensa- 
tion is  produced,  no  business  is  interrupted,  no  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  pupils  turn  their  eyes  from  their  books  to  stare  you 
in  the  face.  The  recitation  progresses  with  spirit  to  its  close, 
when  the  teacher  announces  in  a  clear,  distinct  tone,  the  limits  of 
the  next  lesson,  but  does  not  repeat  it.  At  a  single  and  light 
stroke  of  the  bell,  the  succeeding  class  moves  to  the  place  of  reci- 
tation with  but  little  noise,  but  with  a  regularity  equal  to  a  com- 
pany of  well-drilled  light  infantry.  Each  recitation  has  its  time 
to  coi^imence  and  its  time  to  close.  The  teachers  desk,  the  desk 
of  each  pupil,  and,  in  fact,  the  entire  room,  seem  to  be  arranged 
according  to  the  same  rule ;  viz.,  "  A  place  for  everything  and 
everything  in  its  place."  A  boy  of  nine  years  repairs  the  fire,  but 
no  exercise  is  interrupted  by  the  noise  of  rattling  stove-door, 
wood,  or  poker.  The  extra  sticks  of  wood  are  not  left  on  the 
floor  for  the  next  class  to  stumble  over,  but  find  an  orderly  position 
under  the  stove,  where  no  wood-box  has  been  provided.  Recess, 
in  this  school,  is  a  merry  time.  Every  one  is  up  and  moving — 
no  one  studies,  save  as  they  consult  each  other  or  the  teacher 
respecting  doubtful  questions  found  in  some  lesson.  Feet  trip 
lightly  across  the  floor,  and  many  happy  voices  mingle  in  the 
medley  chorus,  but  no  door  slams,  and  no  loud  brawl  is  heard. 
The  bell  rings,  and  scarce  a  minute  passes  ere  quiet  is  restored, 
when  study  and  the  recitations  are  resumed  with  renewed  inter- 
est and  vigor. 

Well,  let  us  drive  over  here  two  or  three  miles,  and  drop  in  at 
School  No.  2.  While  tying  your  horse,  the  hum  of  the  scene 
within  reaches  your  ear.  You  approach  the  door,  doubting 
whether  you  will  be  introduced  to  a  recitation  or  a  recess  ;  and 
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after  u  second,  perhaps  a  third,  loud  rap,  you  gain  admittance ; 
but  you  are  no  less  in  doubt  what  name  to  give  to  the  exercise 
that  is  progressing.  You  can,  however,  soon  determine  what  is 
the  general  exercise  when  you  see  that  four-fifths  of  all  the  pupils 
present  gaze  you  full  in  the  face  for  the  first  fifteen  minutes.  But 
•when  the  "  school-master  "  or  "  school  marm"  has  several  times 
repeated,  "  Attend  to  your  studies  all,"  the  scene  changes  some- 
what ;  still  you  are  left  to  conclude  that  the  change  is  not  so  much 
due  to  the  command  of  the  teacher  as  it  is  to  the  fact  that  the 
novelty  of  your  presence  has  in  some  degree  subsided. 

Soon  the  scene  is  varied.  Every  fourth  scholar  is  whispering 
— every  fifth  studying  so  loud  that  he  can  be  heard  across  the 
house — five  or  six  are  moving  in  difierent  directions  for  some  un- 
known object.  John  cries  out,  *•  Please  may  I  leave  my  seat  ?  " 
George,  "  Go  to  the  stove  ?  "  and  Mary,  "  Get  my  book  ?  "  A 
class  is  called  out  to  read ;  after  two  or  three  minutes'  time  lost 
in  disputing  which  is  the  right  lesson,  the  exercise  commences. 
The  teacher  tells  each  one  to  commence  as  his  or  her  turn  ar- 
rives, and  often  gives  the  number  of  the  verse.  When  the  pupil 
hesitates,  and  sometimes  when  he  does  not,  the  teacher  pronoun- 
ces the  word  for  the  reader,  and  in  many  instances,  spells  out  the 
same.  While  this  pupil  is  thus  blundering  through  the  sentence, 
the  remainder  of  the  class  are  at  liberty  —  at  least,  they  use  the 
liberty — to  occupy  their  eyes  and  thoughts  with  what  suits  them 
best.  So  the  reading  progresses,  and  so  it  ends.  In  like  man- 
ner, lesson  after  lesson  is  gone  through  with,  and  finding  it  im- 
possible to  keep  yourself  interested  in  the  bungling  exercises, 
you  walk  around  the  room  —  and  what  do  you  see  }  Books, 
soiled  with  dirty  hands,  and  written  over,  outside  and  in,  with 
awkward  penciling  and  indecent  thoughts,  scattered  in  confusion 
on  the  various  desks.  Under  this  boy's  desk  is  a  pile  of  whit. 
tlings ;  under  that  girl's,  a  litter  of  torn  papers.  Overhead,  the 
ceiling  is  bespattered  with  paper  wads ;  under  foot,  the  floor  is 
strewed  with  nut-shucks,  fragments  of  bread  and  butter,  apple 
cores,  etc.  The  only  evidence  that  sweeping  has  been  attempted 
at  any  time,  is,  that  the  dirt  is  deeper  in  the  by-places,  behind 
the  doors,  desks,  &c.,  than  on  the  open  floor. — A.  Hendrickson^ 
in  Wisconsin  Journal. 
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TEACHERS'  CONVENTION  IN  SOMERSET. 

According  to  a  previous  notice,  a  voluntary  teachers'  conven- 
tion was  held  at  Madison  Bridge  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday, 
February  25th  and  26th.  The  object  of  this  meeting  was  to 
lay  out  the  work  and  make  more  efficient  arrangements  for  the 
annual  session  of  the  "  Somerset  Teachers'  Association,"  and 
determine  what  time  in  the  autumn  it  shall  be  held ;  as  well  as 
to  discuss  some  topics  of  interest  pertaining  to  the  teacher's 
vocation. 

The  convention  was  called  to  order  by  Dr.  J.  S.  Houghton, 
when  J.  8.  Houghton  was  chosen  chairman  and  M.  A.  Good- 
rich secretary.  After  the  chairman  stated  the  objects  of  the 
meeting,  committees,  consisting  of  five  persons  each,  were  chosen 
to  present  written  reports  or  essays  at  the  next  annual  session 
upon  the  following  subjects,  —  Reading,  Arithmetic,  Grammar, 
Geography,  Law  of  Text-books,  Evening  Schools,  Whispering, 
and  School  Government.  An  hour  was  then  spent  in  talking 
over  ^^ personal  experiences''''  in  school  teaching.  This  was  a 
very  interesting  and  profitable  exercise.  Teachers  need  more 
of  such  familiar  intercourse  upon  the  trials  and  pleasures  in 
teaching,  —  more  of  the  every-day  life  of  others. 

Adjourned  till  7  o'clock. 

EVENING    SESSION. 

After  prayer  and  music,  A.  R.  Dickinson  read  a  lecture  enti- 
tled, "  Life :  its  objects^  and  the  qualities  necessary  to  success  in 
lifer 

Adjourned  till  morning. 

SECOND    DAY. 

Met  at  9  o'clock.  Prayer  and  music  over,  it  was  voted  to  ap- 
point a  committee  to  report  at  the  annual  session  on  *'  Penman- 
ship in  school;^''  and  also  a  committee  on  "  The  duties  of  par- 
ents in  regard  to  the  intellectual  training  of  their  children^ 
Rev.  Mr.  Mitchell  of  Madison,  Rev.  Mr.  Stone  of  Norridge- 
wock,  and  Rev.  Mr.  Eldridge  of  Skowhegan  were  appointed  on 
the  latter  committee. 

The  subject  for  general  discussion  during  the  first  hour  of 
the  morning  was,  — "  Duties  of  teachers  to  each  other. ''^  The 
unanimous  opinion  was  that  teachers  should  strive  at  all  t^mes 
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to  aid  and  co-operate  with  each  other.  If  a  worthy  and  formerly 
Buccessful  teacher  meet  with  diflflcultiea  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties,  and  is  expelled  from  school,  no  other  teacher  should  en- 
gage to  finish  the  term.  This  course  would  bring  the  district 
to  their  senses,  and  teach  them  to  sustain  their  teachers.  If  a 
popular  teacher  try  to  maintain  good  order  and  discipline,  and 
the  district  do  not  appreciate  his  eflforts,  but  condemn  him,  the 
next  teacher  should  take  the  same  course  to  maintain  order  and 
discipline  as  his  predecessor.  There  is  too  much  vacillating  in 
the  government  of  schools,  by  teachers,  in  order  to  suit  the  ca- 
prices of  the  district.  There  seems  to  be  a  desire  on  the  part 
of  teachers  to  avoid  the  former  teacher's  code  or  practice,  so  as 
to  avoid  the  dissatisfaction  bestowed  upon  the  former  teacher. 
This  makes  a  continual  change  of  government,  and  consequently 
a  whimsical,  changing  sentiment  in  the  district.  If  teachers 
would  adopt  one  system  of  promoting  good  order  and  discipline, 
there  would  be  better  schools  and  less  failures.  The  above  were 
the  general  conclusions. 

After  a  short  recess,  there  was  a  spirited  discussion  on  the 
^^  Merits  and  adaptability  of  text-hooks  tcsed  in  our  common 
scJiools.'''  The  speakers  were  pretty  generally  agreed  that  some 
of  our  text-books  are  not  what  they  should  be ;  that  the  first 
four  books  of  Town's  Progressive  Reader  were  well  enough  in 
the  hands  of  competent  teachers ;  but  the  "  Fourth  "  and  "  Fifth  " 
are  abominations  to  our  schools ;  that  scholars  are  allowed  to 
advance  in  the  grade  of  the  books  beyond  the  grade  of  their 
attainments  and  understanding.  If  they  should  be  taught  in 
the  Third  Reader  instead  of  the  Fifth,  they  would  become  bet- 
ter readers.  A  very  flattering  mention  was  made  of  Willson's 
Series  of  School  and  Family  Readers,  by  those  who  were 
acquainted  with  their  merits.  In  arithmetic,  the  same  unanimity 
of  sentiment  prevailed  as  to  their  adaptation  to  the  wants  of 
common  schools,  especially  Greenleafs  National,  which  was  de- 
cided to  be  too  voluminous,  and  to  contain  too  much  of  the 
abstruse  and  impractical,  —  abounding  in  the  oddities  of  its 
author.  Also,  like  reading,  ambitious  scholars  are  allowed  and 
often  encouraged  by  parents  and  teachers  to  spend  their  time  in 
"  ciphering "  in  the  National  Arithmetic,  when  they  should  be 
studying  the  Mental :  those  little  works,  Colburn's  Mental  and 
Greenleafs  Intellectual,  are  of  more  importance  than  all  others 
combined. 
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AFTERNOON    SESSION. 

Called  to  order  by  the  chairman  at  1  o'clock.  Music  by  the 
Madison  Brass  Band.  Voted  to  hold  the  next  annual  meeting 
of  the  "  Somerset  Teachers'  Association "  on  the  second  Mon- 
day of  November.  Then  followed  a  discussion  upon  "  The  rela- 
tive duties  of  parents  and  teachers  to  scholars  out  of  school-hours.''^ 
The  inference  drawn  from  the  arguments  of  the  several  speak- 
ers (some  of  which  belonged  to  the  "  old-school "  practice  that 
the  teacher  had  the  entire  control  of  scholars  from  the  time  they 
left  the  parental  roof  till  returned  to  it),  was,  that  the  teacher 
had  a  legal  right  of  control  over  his  scholars  in  school  and  out 
of  school  during  school  hours ;  and  at  all  other  times  on  the 
school-house  grounds,  and  within  hearing  distance. 

The  next  in  order,  after  a  recess,  was  a  discussion  upon 
"  Whispering  in  school.''''  The  decision  was,  that  whispering  is 
"  robellion^''  and  should  never  be  allowed  in  school. 

After  listening  to  a  piece  of  excellent  music  by  the  choir  and 
brass  band,  the  convention  adjourned. 

This  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Somerset  was  highly  success- 
ful, and  verifies  their  former  reputation  for  voluntary  enterprises. 
The  first  afternoon,  there  were  present  about  eighty  persons ; 
and  on  the  second,  nearly  two  hundred.  The  citizens  of  Madi- 
son Bridge  entertained  all  who  came  to  the  convention  gratuit- 
ously. W.  MCL. 

Athens^  March,  1863. 


«  <»»^  > 


Questions  from  the  Query-Box. — During  thesession  of  a  late  Teach- 
ers' Institute,  a  box  with  a  small  opening  at  the  top  was  placed  upfn 
the  table,  and  in  this  was  placed  any  question  the  member  might  wish 
to  ask. 

At  an  appointed  hour  this  box  was  opened,  and  the  questions  were 
read  and  answered.  Many  of  these  questions,  in  connection  with  the 
answers,  are  of  general  interest. 

"  Should  any  teacher  be  employed  to  teach  school  who  uses  tobacco  V 
A  vote  of  the  members  present  being  taken,  resulted  in  eighty-seven 
votes  being  cast  against  the  school  commissioner  granting  a  certificate  to 
a  tobacco-user  to  two  or  three  in  favor  of  his  doing  so. 
"  Should  corporal  punishment  be  inflicted  in  school  ?" 
Mr.  Wells  thought  it  could  not  be  wholly   dispensed  with,  but  nearly- 
all  the  other  speakers  argued  in  favor  of  its  disuse  in  the  school-room  ; 
thought  it  was  usually  inflicted   by  teachers  who  did  not  possess  skill 
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enough  to  devise  suitable  modes  of  punishment ;  was  generally  inflicted 
under  the  influence  of  passion,  and  had  a  degrading,  brutalizing  effect 
upon  the  mind  of  the  scholar.  Unsuccessful  teachers  whipped  most. 
The  best  teachers  did  not  use  the  rod  in  their  school-rooms.  "  Spare 
the  rod  and  spoil  the  child"  was  brought  forward  as  an  argument  in  fa- 
vor of  whipping.  The  argiunent  was  answered  by  one  speaker,  stating 
that  he  did  not  consider  the  rod  spoken  of  in  that  passage  to  mean  a 
whip,  but  simply  the  rod  of  correction.  Punishment,  correction  of  some 
kind,  was  necessary  ;  but  the  whip  as  a  means  of  training  to  future  use- 
fulness belonged  to  a  darker  age  than  this.  The  majority  of  speakers 
were  in  favor  of  banishing  the  rod  entirely  from  the  school-room,  believ- 
ing that  the  teacher  who  could  not  teach  without  its  use  had  better  not 
teach  at  all. 

"Should  teachers  be  employed  who  habitually  attend  balls  and 
theatres  ?" 

It  was  decided  that  these  amusements  tended  to  distract  the  mind, 
made  their  habits  irregular,  and  they  were  consequently  unfitted  for 
teaching. 

"What  degree  of  temperature  should  the  thermometer  indicate  in  the 
school-room  ?■' 

Different  temperaments  required  different  degrees  of  heat  and  cold 
but  generally  it  should  stand  at  65'.  No  school-room  should  be  without 
a  thermometer.     They  were  cheaply  obtained  at  all  book-stores. 

"Should  teachers  'board  round'  ?  " 

A  few  speakers  argued  in  favor  of  doing  so,  as  it  gave  the  teacher  op- 
portunity for  making  the  acquaintance  of  parents,  and  studying  the  char- 
acter of  scholars  ;  but  other  speakers  urged  that  as  it  required  so  great 
a  sacrifice  on  the  part  of  teachers — obliging  the  teacher  often  to  go  a  long 
distance  in  bad  weather  and  traveling,  being  irregular  in  sleep,  the  lia- 
bility of  taking  cold  from  changing  sleeping  apartments,  the  want  of  op- 
portunity for  study,  etc.— in  view  of  these  many  disadvantages,  that  no 
teacher  should  '  board  round ',  although  it  was  important  that  the  teach- 
er seek  every  opportunity  for  making  the  acquaintance  of  patrons  of  his 
school. 

The  general  expression  was  that  the  teacher  would  do  much  better 
for  the  school  by  having  one  boarding-place  near  the  school. 

"  Would  it  be  well  to  have  critics  appointed  each  day  in  school  ?" 

It  was  decided  that  appointing  certain  scholars  each  day  in  school  to 
watch  all  mistakes  in  grammar  and  pronunciation  on  the  part  of  teacher 
or  scholars  would  work  good  to  the  school. 

"  Should  teachers  build  fires  ?" 

Answer:  Should  not.  Some  scholar  living  near  the  school-house 
should  be  paid  by  the  district  to  build  the  fire  each  morning  at  eight 
o'clock,  that  the  school-room  may  be  warm  by  half-past  eight. 
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"  Should  female  teachers  be  paid  as  much  as  males  ?" 
Answer:     Certainly,     Why  not?     It  costs  woman  as  much  as  man 
for  tuition  in  all  schools.     It  costs  her  as  much  for  traveling;  all  her  ex- 
penses are  as  heavy  as  man's.     When  she  performs  the  same  amount  of 
labor,  she  should  receive  as  much  p&j.— Illinois  2'eacher. 


"  Colored  "  Spellers.  —  At  the  meeting  of  the  Rhode  Island  Insti- 
tute of  Instruction,  held  in  Providence  during  the  month  of  January  of 
the  present  year,  a  class  of  colored  children  of  the  average  age  of  nine 
years,  from  one  of  the  primary  schools  of  the  city,  came  to  the  church 
where  the  session  was  held,  to  be  examined.  Being  invited  to  designate 
the  words  which  were  to  be  put  o.;t  to  the  class,  I  selected  seventy-five 
from  about  thirty  pages  of  Leach's  Speller,  from  the  middle  to  the  close 
of  the  book.  But  one  word  was  misspelled.  The  following  are  the 
words,  —  fuchsia,  mnemotechny,  ecclesiastes,  eccentricity,  cryptoga- 
mous,  diarrhoea,  apostrophe,  sycophant,  daguerreotype,  eleemosynary, 
clough,  impuissance,  condensable,  cough,  accessible,  vermicelli,  omnis- 
cient, Pharisaical,  coercion,  eschscholtzia,  miliary,  hypocrisy,  archetype, 
spontaneity,  stubbornness,  mischievous,  exhibition,  stereotype,  con- 
temptible, syllogism,  requisite,  analyze,  tyrannic,  infringement,  botanic, 
abridgment,  zephyr,  pueumonics,  quintessence,  paraphernalia,  pharma- 
ceutical, intelligible,  idiosyncrasy,  encyclical,  cylinder,  burlesque,  prodig- 
ious, eviscerate,  adolescence,  hydrophobia,  blasphemous,  seraglio,  poign- 
ancy, diaphragm,  caitiif,  horticulture,  equipoise,  compressing,  superstruc- 
ture, endowments,  sci'eaming,  lattice,  hydraulic,  elasticity,  standard,  let- 
tuce, decrepitude,  sanctimonious,  controversial,  superstitious,  piazza, 
ipecacuanha,  mignonette,  apocr3rpha,  epicycloid. 

Such  spelling  I  never  witnessed  from  children  of  their  years,  except 
in  former  visits  to  this  same  colored  school.  As  some  intimated  that 
they  do  nothing  but  spell  in  the  negro  school,  at  my  suggestion  they 
were  tried  in  reading,  and  their  reading  was  natural,  uncommonly  dis- 
tinct and  expressive,  —  almost  as  remarkably  good  for  their  years  as 
their  spelling.  The  superintendent  of  schools,  Daniel  Leach,  Esq., 
states  that  they  compare  very  favorably  in  all  their  studies  with  any 
schools  of  their  grade  in  the  city. — B.  G.  Northiop. 


Hens  in  Venice.  —  A  competitive  examination  was  lately  held  for 
the  purpose  of  appointing  fit  persons  to  some  of  the  government  offices 
in  England.,  One  of  the  candidates  inadvertently  spelled  the  word 
Venice  with  twon's;  thus,  Vennice.  The  examiner,  a  clever  man,  but 
not  always  a  correct  speaker,  sternly  inquired :  "  Do  you  know,  sir,  that 
there  is  but  one  '  hen '  in  Venice  ?  "  "  Then  eggs  must  be  vefy  scarce 
there,"  was  the  reply.    The  candidate  passed. 
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CONDTJCTED  BY  R.  A.  RIDEOTJT,  BELEA-ST. 

Augusta,  February  26th,  1863. 

My  Dear  Sib, — Though  perhaps  it  belongs  rather  to  busi- 
ness men  than  to  theoretical  mathematicians  to  discuss  matters 
of  currency,  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  give  my  ideas  on  a  point 
which  has  had  considerable  discussion  in  this  vicinity. 

Gold  is  now  quoted  at  171  per  cent.,  or  is  at  a  premium  of  71 
per  cent,  if  bought  with  paper  money.  Some  people  say,  that^ 
therefore,  taking  gold  as  a  standard,  paper  money  is  at  a  dis- 
count of  71  per  cent.  Of  course  no  one  would  mean  to  argue 
that  a  dollar  of  paper  money  would  buy  only  29  cents  in  gold, 
for  that  is  an  evident  absurdity.  Any  person  suflaciently  expert 
in  arithmetic  to  make  a  simple  proportion  would  see  the  fallacy 
of  such  a  statement  But  the  question  turns  on  the  meaning  of 
the  word  discount.  The  dictionaries  are  necessarily  vague  on 
this  point.  Now  some  contend  that  a  discount  of  50  per  cent. 
from  one  dollar,  leaves  66|  cents ;  that  a  discount  of  100  per 
cent,  leaves  50  cents.  They  arrive  at  this  result  by  dividing 
$1.00  by  §1.00,  with  the  amount  of  discount  added,  after  the 
fashion  of  banks  in  getting  "  present  worth."  It  seems  to  me 
that  such  a  view  as  this  is  entirely  wrong,  though  I  will  admit 
that  they  have  the  practice  of  banks  in  deducting  the  interest  to 
support  them.  I  have  always  considered  that  50  per  cent,  dis- 
count meant  fifty  cents  on  a  dollar  subtracted  from  the  whole 
amount ;  and  that  100  per  cent,  discount  took  the  whole.  If  I 
am  wrong,  I  confess  that  I  have  been  laboring  under  a  misap- 
prehension all  my  days.  "When  the  idea  which  I  have  stated 
above  was  first  mentioned  in  my  presence,  I  thought  it  most 
ridiculous,  and  should  now  but  for  the  high  character  of  those 
whom  I  have  heard  maintain  this  ground.  If  you  think  this 
matter  worthy  of  your  space,  please  give  me  your  opinion  on 
the  subject.  Yours  truly,  Iqnatus. 

You  are  mainly  right.  The  word  discount  has  two  meanings. 
1st.  An  allowance  for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money  before  it 
is  due.  In  all  such  cases,  time  is  to  be  taken  into  consideration. 
2d.  A  deduction  from  the  customary  value  or  price,  without 
regard  to  time.     Thus,  stock  is  said  to  be  ^  at  premium  "  when 
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its  "  market  value  "  is  more  than  its  "  nominal,"  or  "  par  value ;  " 
and  "  at  discount "  when  its  "  market  value "  is  less  than  its 
"  nominal,"  or  "  par  value."  It  is  usually  quoted  at  a  given  per 
cent,  of  the  face  or  nominal  value.  Thus  stock  at  7  per  cent, 
premium  or  discount  is  quoted  at  107  per  cent,  or  93  per  cent., 
&c.  You  are  correct  in  saying  that  "  50  per  cent,  discount 
means  50  cents  on  a  dollar,  subtracted  from  the  whole  amount, 
and  that  100  per  cent,  discount  takes  the  whole."  Were  it  true 
that  a  discount  of  100  per  cent,  from  one  dollar  leaves  50  cents, 
no  possible  per  cent,  of  discount  could  take  the  whole  sum. 

On  one  point  you  are  in  error.  You  represent  banks  as  ob- 
taining "  present  worth  "  by  dividing  the  given  amount  by  one 
dollar  with  the  amount  of  discount  added.  This  is  the  rule  for 
true  or  simple  discount;  but  banks  generally  deduct,  at  the 
time  of  discounting,  the  interest  on  the  face  of  the  note,  though 
some  banks  take  only  true  discount. 

Now  for  your  first  point.  You  say  "  some  people  say,  that, 
taking  gold  as  a  standard,  paper  money  is  at  a  discount  of  71 
per  cent.,"  gold  being  quoted  at  171.  But,  as  you  hint,  propor- 
tion will  give  us  a  true  verdict.  Thus  171  (paper)  :  100  (paper) 
:  :  100  (gold)  :  SS^W  (go^^)*  Then,  if  the  nominal  v^\xq  of  a 
bill  is  one  dollar,  its  market  value,  gold  being  the  standard,  is 
58^8/j.  cents.     100  —  58/^^  :=  41 1-\\.     Paper  is,  therefore,  at  a 

discount  of  41//^  per  cent, 

■  ^•»  ■ 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXXVIII. 

As  often  as  C  earns  7,  B  earns  12,  and  A  20  shiUings.  7  -|- 
12  +  20  =  39.  420  X  uV  =  ^5 1^^  =  C's  share.  720  X  ^|  = 
129x3^  =:  B's  share.  720  X  f  t  =  215t»7  r=  A's  share.  215^^ 
-^  5  =2  43-iV  =  no.  days  A  works.  12^^^  -r-  6  ::=  21/^  —ii  o. 
days  B  works,      "i^^^  H-  7  =  10|§  =  no.  days  C  works. 

^c  Iqnatus  et  ah. 


QUESTION    FOR   SOLUTION. 

41.  I  have  engaged  two  men,  A  and  B,  to  build  100  rods  of 
wall  for  ^100;  and  as  the  part  A  is  to  build  is  more  difficult  of 
construction,  it  is  agreed  that  A  shall  receive  10,  and  B  G  shil- 
lings per  rod.  How  many  rods  must  each  build  that  the  $100 
may  be  divided  equally  ?  Aqricola. 

Lancaster y  Pa.,  March,  1863. 
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THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  publish  in  this  number  the  Act  establishing  two  Normal  Schools 
in  Maine.  This  result  has  been  reached  after  years  of  labor,  in  which 
the  public  mind  has  come  to  appreciate,  in  some  degree,  the  necessity  of 
further  means  and  appliances  to  secure  a  larger  number  of  well  qualified 
teachers  for  the  public  schools.  The  Normal  School  Act,  as  now  pub- 
lished, was  passed  in  both  branches  of  the  Legislature  bj  very  large  and 
gratifying  majorities.  This  fact,  taken  in  connection  with  the  circum- 
stances of  the  times,  demonstrates  what  we  have  so  often  aflBrmed,  that 
the  people  of  Maine  are  ready  to  do  whatever  they  believe  necessary  to 
promote  the  education  of  their  children.  It  is  a  source  of  honest  pride 
to  those  who  are  identified  with  the  educational  interests  of  the  State, 
that  so  important  a  forward  movement  has  been  made  by  our  State  au- 
thorities, even  in  the  midst  of  the  war. 

It  speaks  very  honorablj-  for  the  spirit  and  temper  of  the  men  who 
constituted  the  "  assembled  wisdom  "  at  Augusta.  And  the  measure 
has  been  carried  almost  exclusively  o»  iU  merits.  Men.  of  all  parties, 
in  the  House  and  Senate,  advocated  the  passage  of  the  Bill.  Nor  was  it 
connected  with  or  dependent  upon  any  other  bill.  There  was  no  tradiny^ 
nor  log-roUing,  nor  special  IMying.  The  friends  of  popular  education, 
in  the  Legislature  and  out  of  it,  discussed  the  matter  calmly  and  con- 
siderately, and  left  it  to  its  merits.  There  was,  of  course,  strong  oppo- 
sition to  the  Bill  in  both  branches ;  some  men  honestly  doubting  the 
expediency  of  moving  the  matter  at  present.  But  all  opposition  was 
voted  down  by  a  majority  of  more  than  two  to  one. 

Another  month  will  develop  the  preliminary  operations  under  the 
Act,  of  which  our  readers  will  be  duly  informed. 


REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  OX  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

The  Coaimittee  on  Education,  to  which  was  referred  the  m«- 
morial  of  the  Trustees  of  Farmington  Academy,  asking  for  aid 
in  establishing  a  Normal  School ;  also,  the  Report  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Common  Schools  on  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools, 
—  have  had  the  same  under  consideration,  and 

REPORT: 

Your  committee  are  satisfied  that  one  of  the  most  urgent 
requisites  to  the  success  of  our  public  schools  at  the  present 
time  is  a  larger  supply  of  well  qualified  teachers.  "We  believe 
that  a  very  large  fraction  of  all  the  money  expended  for  school 
purposes  is  lost  through  the  incompetency  of  many  of  the 
teachers  employed. 
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To  prevent  this  great  waste  in  future,  we  look  to  no  single 
remedy.  School  otficers  must  keep  a  more  vigilant  watch  at  the 
echool-house  door  against  the  entrance  of  unqualified  teachers. 
Candidates  for  this  important  work  should  be  impressed  with  the 
necessity  of  making  larger  attainments,  if  they  expect  to  find 
employment  in  the  profession. 

But  we  believe  that  the  State,  as  such,  has  a  duty  in  the  prem- 
ises which  it  cannot  longer  neglect  with  justice  to  this  great 
public  interest. 

While  the  State  provides  by  law  that  each  town  shall  raise 
money  for  the  support  of  public  schools,  according  to  the  popu- 
lation ;  and  while  it  grants  additional  bounties,  from  the  bank 
tax  and  other  funds,  to  aid  in  sustaining  these  schools,  —  the 
whole  expenditure  for  school  purposes  amounting  to  more  than 
$700,000  annually,  —  is  it  right  or  wise  for  the  State  to  neglect 
the  most  important  means  of  rendering  this  expenditure  in  the 
highest  degree  conducive  to  the  great  object  for  which  this 
money  is  expended  } 

No  one  doubts  that  we  need  a  large  additional  number  of  well 
educated  teachers  for  our  primary  and  higher  schools.  And 
some  may  claim  that  we  have  the  means,  in  our  academies  and 
colleges,  of  supplying  the  demand.  But  while  we  acknowledge 
the  very  important  service  rendered  by  these  institutions,  and 
must  look  to  them  for  similar  service  in  time  to  come,  your  com- 
mittee are  convinced  that  there  is  need  of  institutions  which 
shall  make  it  their  grand  aim  to  train  teachers  for  their  special 
vocation.  Our  academies  and  higher  seminaries  have  their  va- 
rious educational  work  to  accomplish.  They  are  training  young 
men  for  college  and  for  the  various  business  of  life. 

The  teacher,  like  the  student  in  law,  or  medicine,  or  divinity, 
needs  an  especial  training  for  his  professional  duties.  This 
training  it  is  the  intention  of  the  Normal  School  to  impart.  It 
aims  to  teach  men  and  women  the  art  of  teaching.  It  seeks  to 
make  them  familiar  with  the  best  methods  of  instruction  and 
government ;  to  impart  a  knowledge  of  the  philosophy  of  deal- 
ing with  youthful  minds,  developing  and  disciplining  their  mental 
and  moral  powers  aright.  The  Normal  School  assumes  that 
this  great  work  of  the  teacher  cannot  be  accomplished  without 
special  appliances  and  much  painstaking. 

Normal,  or  training  schools,  are  not  an  experiment.  They 
have  existed  in  Europe  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  and  in 
this  country  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century.  In  Prussia,  a 
Normal  School  was  organized  in  1735.  In  this  country,  the  first 
Normal  School  was  opened  in  July,  1839,  at  Lexington,  Mass. : 
two  others  were  opened  in  the  course  of  the  following  year. 
New  York  followed  with  her  State  Normal  School  in  1845; 
Connecticut  in  1848;  Michigan  in  1849;  Rhode  Island  in  1854; 
New  Jersey  in  1855  ;  Illinois  in  1857  ;  Pennsylvania  opened  two 
schools  in  1860-61 ;  Minnesota  one  in  1860 ;  and  Iowa,  in  con- 


nection  with  her  State  University,  established  a  Normal  School 
in  1860. 

The  British  Provinces,  —  Canada  West,  New  Brunswick,  No- 
va Scotia,  and  Prince  Edward's  Island,  — have,  also,  their  Nor- 
mal Schools ;  some  of  them  being  very  liberally  endowed  and 
efficient  institutions. 

The  general  success  of  these  schools  has  been  ample  and 
gratifying.  The  testimony  of  school  officers  in  all  parts  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  response  to  a  circular  issued  by  Ex-Governor 
Boutwell,  while  Secretary  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Edu- 
cation, was  almost  unanimous  to  the  effect  that  the  system  of 
normal  instruction  is  having  a  very  powerful  influence  in  eleva- 
ting the  standard  of  instruction  and  improving  the  common 
schools  of  that  State.  Similar  testimony  is  given  in  response  to 
similar  inquiries  made  in  New  Jersey,  Connecticut,  and  else- 
where. 

Your  committee  are,  therefore,  unanimous  in  the  conviction 
that  Maine  should  put  herself  upon  a  level  with  other  States,  in 
this  respect,  by  inaugurating  at  an  early  day,  within  her  own 
borders,  a  system  of  instruction  which  has  proved  elsewhere  of 
the  highest  value  to  the  cause  of  popular  instruction. 

With  this  intent  we  submit  the  following  bill. 

Gbokge  B.  Barrows, 
Georgk  R.  Tarbox, 
Samuel  L.  Hodoman, 
DixsMORE   Cleveland, 
George  W.  Hammond. 


AN  ACT  for  the  establishment  of  Normal  Schools. 

Whereas,  the  interests  of  public  education  are  suffering  by 
reason  of  incompetent  teachers,  and 

Whereas,  Normal  Schools  have  proved  in  other  States  a  very 
efficient  means  of  furnishing  teachers  better  qualified  for  their 
work. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  in 
Legislature  assembled,  as  follows  : 

Section  1.  Three  persons,  whom  the  governor  and  council 
shall  appoint,  shall  constitute  a  commission  to  make  the  necessa- 
ry investigations,  and  to  locate,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
governor  and  council,  two  Normal  Schools;  one  in  the  eastern 
and  the  other  in  the  western  part  of  the  State,  at  such  places  ai 
will  best  suit  the  public  convenience ;  provided,  that  the  citizens 
of  such  places,  or  the  trustees  of  any  institutions  there  existing, 
will  furnish,  without  expense  to  the  State,  suitable  buildings  for 
the  instruction  of  two  hundred  pupils^  for  the  term  of  at  least 
five  years. 
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Sect.  2.  Said  schools  are  established  for  the  purposes,  and 
shalUbe  conducted  upon  the  principles,  herein  set  forth. 

First  —  They  shall  be  thoroughly  devoted  to  the  work  of 
training  teachers  for  their  professional  labors. 

^'Second — The  course  of  study  shall  include  the  common  Eng- 
lish branches,  in  thorough  reviews,  and  such  of  the  higher 
branches  as  are  especially  adapted  to  prepare  teachers  to  con- 
duct the  mental,  moral,  and  physical  education  of  their  pupils, 

Third  —  The  art  of  school-management,  including  the  begt 
methods  of  government  and  instruction,  shall  have  a  prominept 
place  in  the  daily  exercises  of  said  schools. 

Fourth  —  Said  Norma,!  Schools,  while  teaching  the  funda- 
mental truths  of  Christianity,  and  the  great  principles  of  morality 
recognized  by  statute,  shall  be  free  from  all  denominational 
teachings,  and  open  to  persona  of  diflerent  religious  connections, 
on  terms  of  entire  equality. 

Sect,  3.  The  commissioners  shall  be  guided,  in  locating  said 
schools,  by  the  following  considerations  : 

Firsts —  The  size  and  condition  of  the  buildings. 

Second  —  The  character  of  the  coinmunity  and  healthfulness 
of  the  location. 

Third  —  The  means  of  access  by  railroad  or  otherwise. 

Fourth  —  Facilities  for  obtaining  board  and  cost  of  the  same. 

Fifth  —  Extent  and  character  of  library,  apparatus,  and  cab- 
inets offered  for  the  use  of  said  schools. 

Sixth  —  Opportunity  for  experimental  or  model  schools. 

Sect.  4.  The  course  of  study  shall  occupy  two  years,  with 
suitable  vacations  ;  and  together  with  the  terms  of  admission, 
shall  be  arranged  by  the  superintendent  of  schools,  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  governor  and  council. 

Sect.  5.  Any  students  who  shall  complete  the  course  of 
study  prescribed,  and  otherwise  comply  with  the  regulations  of 
the  school,  shall  receive  a  diploma  certifying  the  same. 

Sect.  6.  Applicants  for  admission  to  said  schools  shall  be 
sixteen  years  of  age,  if  females,  and  seventeen,  if  males;  shall 
signify  their  intention  to  become  teachers,  and  shall  come  under 
obligation  to  teach  in  our  own  State  for  at  least  one  year:  and 
in  case  they  receive  the  diploma  mentioned  in  section  five,  two 
years  after  they  shall  have  graduated;  and  on  these  conditions 
shall  be  received  without  charge  for  tuition.  Each  pupil  shall 
pay  one  dollar  per  session  for  incidental  expenses  of  the  school. 

Sect.  7.  Said  schools  shall  bo  put  in  operation  in  August, 
1863,  or  as  soon  tliereafter  as  the  necessary  arrangements  can 
be  made  therefor ;  duo  notice  of  the  time  of  commencement  and 
the  terras  of  admission  being  given  in  the  public  newspapers  of 
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that  section  of  the  State  in  which  said  schools  are  severally  lo- 
cated, four  weeks  at  least  before  the  time  of  commencing. 

Sect.  8.  To  sustain  said  schools  during  the  period  of  five 
years,  four  half  townships  of  the  public  lands  are  hereby  appro- 
priated: the  same  to  be  sold  in  whole  or  in  part,  at  such  times 
and  in  such  manner  as  shall  be  deemed  best  by  the  governor 
and  council,  acting  as  a  board  of  trust  said  management  in  the 
premises ;  and  before  these  lands  shall  be  sold,  they  shall  be  ad- 
vertised six  months  in  a  newspaper  in  Bangor,  Augusta,  and 
Portland,  and  then  sold  at  public  auction  to  the  highest  bidder ; 
and  the  avails  of  such  sales  shall  be  deposited  in  the  State 
treasury  to  the  credit  of  the  normal  school  fund  thus  created. 

Sect.  9.  It  shall  be  the  duty  of  the  superintendent  of  com- 
mon schools  to  act  as  superintendent  of  the  normal  schools ;  to 
employ  teachers  and  lecturers  for  the  same  ;  and,  with  the  con- 
sent of  the  governor  and  council,  to  provide  such  apparatus  and 
other  facilities  for  conducting  the  operations  of  the  schools  as 
may  be  deemed  necessary :  the  whole  arrangements  to  be  ap- 
proved by  the  governor  and  council,  who  shall  audit  all  accounts 
for  expenditures  in  this  behalf,  and  draw  their  warrant  for  the 
payment  of  the  same,  when  approved. 

Sect.  10.  This  act  shall  take  effect  when  approved  by  the 
governor. 

Approved  March  25, 1863. 

Abker  Cobdrn. 


RHODE  ISLAND. 

A  DAT  at  the  Normal  School  at  Bristol,  R.  I.,  gave  us  a  very  pleasant 
impression  of  the  work  there  accomplishing,  in  training  teachers  for  the 
public  schools  of  that  State.  The  Principal,  Mr.  Joshua  Kendall,  has 
Lad  much  experience  in  different  schools,  and  performs  his  work  with 
the  hand  of  a  master.  Miss  Goodwin,  one  of  the  lady  associates,  has 
been  in  the  school  for  many  years,  and  shows  herself  exceedingly  "  apt 
to  teach."  We  found  the  High  School  in  the  very  eflBcient  hands  of 
Mr.  Bicknell,  who  knows  his  work  and  dares  to  do  it. 

Bristol,  down  the  river  some  fifteen  miles  from  Providence,  is  an  old 
residence  of  (Jen.  Burnside,  who  had  his  first  rifle-establishment  at  this 
place,  and  who  is  spoken  of  here  with  enthusiasm,  as  a  man  and  an  offi- 
cer. As  a  summer  resort,  it  is  one  of  the  finest  towns  on  the  Narragan- 
sett  waters.  Mount  Hope,  of  King  Philip  memor}-.  is  but  two  miles  out 
from  the  village,  but  wo  had  no  time  to  visit  the  spot. 

At  Providence  we  spent  an  hour  in  the  High  School,  which  is  ia 
charge  of  Principal  Ladd,  and  four  or  five  lady  assistants  in  the  different 
departments.  Mr.  Ladd  is  senior  editor  of  the  R.  I.  Schoolmaster,  one  of 
the  very  best  of  our  educational  journals. 

With  Mr.  Superintendent  Leach,  we  visited   the  school  of  colored 
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c'.ildren,  famous  for  their  attainments  in  spelling.  It  is  really  a  marvel 
that  they  can  spell  so  accurately  most  words  put  to  them.  No  school  of 
white  children  within  our  knowledge  can  do  so  well.  Miss  Smith,  the 
colored  teacher,  is  entitled  to  much  credit  for  her  success  in  training 
them. 


SCHOOL  REPORTS. 

We  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  Annua]  Reports  from  various  State 
Departments  of  Public  Instruction.  That  of  Mr.  Superintendent  Bate- 
man  of  Illinois  is  marked  by  that  gentleman's  usual  ability.  We  re- 
gret that  Mr.  B.  now  retires  from  the  field  which  he  has  occupied  so 
successfully.  That  of  Hon.  Thomas  H.  Burrowes  of  Pennsylvania  is 
full  of  facts  and  figures,  setting  forth  the  condition  of  the  various  schools 
under  his  charge — normal,  common,  and  academic.  Mr.  Burrowes  is  ef- 
fecting a  thorough  organization  of  the  school  forces  of  his  State. 

The  Wisconsin  Report,  by  Hon.  J.  L.  Pickard,  shows  in  every  part 
the  fidelity,  industry,  and  ability  of  its  author. 

The  New  Hampshire  Report  is  made  up  mainly  of  the  sub-reports  of 
the  County  Commissioners,  who  are  the  members  of  the  Board  of  Edu- 
cation. Their  Secretary,  Hon.  W.  D.  Knapp,  is  one  of  their  number, 
and  makes  a  valuable  Report. 

The  Report  of  Hon.  Anson  Smyth,  Ccmmiissioner  of  Schools  for  Ohio, 
besides  a  large  body  of  statistical  matter,  contains  reports  of  school  ex- 
aminers, —  instructive  and  amusing,  —  opinions  of  educationists  on  im- 
portant topics,  and  his  own  suggestions  upon  a  variety  of  subjects 
brought  to  his  official  notice. 

'Even  California,  in  the  person  of  Hon.  A.  J.  Moulder,  sends  ns  her 
tenth  annual  report  upon  school  affairs.  It  speaks  well  for  our  far-off* 
but  loj'al  sister,  that  the  Commissioner  can  say,  "  The  school  system  of 
California,  as  now  established  by  law,  is,  with  some  mconsiderable  de- 
fects, all  that  could  be  desired  by  the  friends  of  education." 

The  Rhode  Island  Report,  by  Hon.  H.  Rousmaniere,  Commissioner  of 
Public  Schools,  is  brief,  but  well  filled  with  suggestive  matter. 

The  Michigan  School  Reports  include  the  report  proper  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Hon.  J.  M.  Gregory,  an  interesting  doc- 
ument, and  also  the  reports  of  the  Regents  of  the  University,  the  Board 
of  Education,  the  State  Normal  School ;  reports  of  various  colleges  and 
seminaries  of  learning,  Indian  schools.  Union  schools,  and  the  Reform 
School ;  making,  together,  a  very  valuable  volume  of  reports. 

Others  we  hope  to  receive  in  due  season.  All  these  reports  are  indic- 
ative of  life  and  progress  in  the  great  work  of  popular  education.  They 
all  breathe  the  spirit  of  enlightened  patriotism.  They  all  show  an  im- 
portant connection  between  knowledge,  virtue,  and  liberty ;  between 
our  schools  and  our  country's  destiny. 


AND     SCHOOL     OFFICER. 
ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 

TKIPHTHOXGS. 

A  few  syllables  have  three  vowels  in  combination ;  as  um,  ieu,  cnt.  These 
are  French  combinations,  and  in  some  words  retain  the  French  sounds.  Eau 
is  like  long  o  ;  as  beau,  Jiambtau,  bureau.  In  beatUiful,  we  depart  from  the 
French,  and  say  la. 

Here,  as  in  so  many  other  cases,  we  may  notice  the  triumph  of  usage 
over  consistency.  The  word  Beaufort,  the  name  of  seven  places  in  the  world, 
is  pronounced  £o' -fore, except  in  the  Carolinas,  where  it  is  £u-fori,  according 
to  local  usage.  A  lady  objecting  that  it  was  very  inconsistent  to  say  Beau- 
fort (ba),  and  Beauregard  (bo),  was  reminded  that  she  was  guilty  of  the 
same  inconsistency  in  speaking  of  her  Leautifixl  beau. 

THE    C0X80XAST8. 

The  consonant  characters  in  our  language  are  more  numerous  than  the 
vowel  characters ;  but  the  sounds  represented  by  each  are  less  numerous. 

Each  consonant  character  may  be  said  to  have  its  standard,  or  proper 
sound,  but  most  of  them  have  some  varieties  which  render  them  liable  to 
mispronunciation. 

In  this  brief  treatment  of  the  consonants,  the  aim  will  be  to  take  up  the 
most  practical  points ;  not  attempting  to  make  an  exhaustive  explanation  of 
their  formation  by  the  organs  of  speech,  nor  to  give  the  various  classifica- 
tions of  which  they  are  susceptible.  To  do  this,  would  require  a  space  much 
larger  than  is  now  at  command. 

Called  consonants  because  they  can  be  fully  sounded  only  vith  a  toxctl, 
tijey  have  also  certain  designations  to  indicate  the  organs  which  are  specially 
concerned  in  forming  them.  Thus  those  which  are  formed  by  the  pressure  of 
the  tongue  against  the  teeth  are  called  dintaU,  or  more  fully,  lingua-dentals, 
as  d  and  t ;  labials,  as  p,  b,  and  m,  because  made  with  the  lips ;  labia  dentaUf&s  f 
and  r,  because  the  lips  and  tongue  are  both  concerned  in  their  formation  ; 
palatal,  as  ch,  »h,  and  j,  because  formed  against  the  palate,  or  roof  of  the 
mouth ;  and  guttural,  as  g  hard,  and  r,  because  formed  in  the  guttur,  or  throat* 

A  more  familiar  and  general  division  of  the  consonants  is  that  of  mutes 
and  temi-rotceU;  the  former  being  wholly  without  vocal  sound  of  them- 
selves, as  t  andp;  and  the  latter  being  partially  vocal  without  a  vowel,  as 
I  and  r. 

B. 

This  letter  presents  little  practical  difficulty.  It  is  generally  silent  afler  m 
and  before  <  ;  as  in  plumb,  comb,  doubt,  &c.  In  ntccumb,  the  final  b  should  be 
sounded,  contrary  to  the  common  practice. 

In  tubtle  it  is  silent,  and  in  subtile  also  when  it  means  acute,  cunning, 
&c. ;  but  when  it  means  thin  or  rare,  Uke  et/ier,  it  has  its  proper  sound  ;  as 
also  in  words  compounded  of  subter,  as  iubterfuge. 
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c. 

This  letter,  as  a  single  consonant,  seems  ■wholly  unnecessary,  being  always 
the  equivalent  either  of  s  or  k.  Young  persons  have  some  trouble  with  it. 
Most  difficulties  will  be  avoided  by  observing  the  simple  rule  to  pronounce  it 
hard  before  a,  o,  and  u ;  and  soft  before  e,  i,  and  y,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
as  sceptic,  sceptical,  scepticism,  and  scirrhus,  where  it  is  hard. 

Before  ia,  io,  ea,  ecus,  &c.,  it  has  ordinarily,  in  combination  with  the  foUotoinp 
vowel,  the  sound  of  sh,  as  artijicial,  ocean,  socicd,  &c.  Again,  in  some  words 
it  has  the  same  sound  of  sh,  without  combining  the  vowel  sound  ;  as  o-ce-an-ie, 
ceta'-ce-a,so-ci-a-Ue,  &c.  In  the  last  word,  good  usage  is  divided  between  the 
two  methods,  so-sha-hl  and  so-shl-a-M, 

In  calce-ate  and  calci-um,  the  c  preserves  its  soft  sound. 

In  the  word  pronunciation,  authorities  are  pretty  equally  divided  in  the 
manner  of  pronouncing  the  syllable  ci.  "Webster,  Goodrich,  and  Smart  pro- 
nounce it  «2;  Walker  and  Worcester,  «^^.  The  former  method  is  the  easj'er 
and  somewhat  better  authorized.  The  latter  is  more  in  accordance  with 
analogy.     We  say  enun-«Aj-a-tion  and  asso-«/t«-a-tion. 

In  the  word  discern  and  its  derivatives,  the  c  harmonizes  withthe  »,  botii 
taking  the  sound  of  z. 

In  suffice,  and  the  verb  sacrijice,  c  is  sounded  like  z.  So  also  in  the  nffun 
sacrijice,  by  all  the  best  authorities  except  Smart,  who  pronounces  it  sacrijise. 

In  the  word  indict  (indite)  and  its  derivatives,  the  c  is  silent  and  the  i  is  long. 
In  interdict,  it  has  its  hard  sound  with  i  short. 

Before  r  and  I,  and  in  the  termination  of  words  and  syllables,  c  is  hard. 
When  terminal  c  of  one  word,  by  the  addition  of  a  syllable,  comes  before  » 
in  forming  a  derivative,  it  is  changed  from  hard  to  soft ;  as  em-pir'-ic,  cm- 
pir'-i-cism  (««».), 

CH. 

With  h,  this  consonant  becomes  a  digraph,  both  letters  losing  their  proper 
sound.  But  instead  of  one  sound  in  all  cases,  this  double  character  repre- 
"  Bents  three ;  the  hard,  as  in  chemist,  christian  ;  the  medium,  as  in  church, 
child  ;  the  soft,  as  in  machine,  charade,  Blanche.  The  first  may  be  called,  for 
convenience,  the  classical  ch,  the  second,  the  English,  and  the  last,  the  French. 
A  knowledge  of  the  origin  of  words  will  assist  one  in  determining  the  sound 
of  this  digraph.  But  the  origin  is  not  a  sure  index  of  the  sound.  For  ex- 
ample, while  chemistry,  alchemy,  anarchy,  chaos,  chorus,  and  most  other  words 
from  the  Greek  and  other  ancient  languages,  have  the  ch  hard,  cherub, 
charily  and  charter,  of  the  same  origin,  have  the  medmm  sound,  as  in  church. 

So  the  word  arch,  from  the  Latin  arcus,  a  bow,  has  the  medium  ;  and  the 
syllable  arch,  from  the  Greek  archos,  has  the  same  church  sound  when  it  pre- 
cedes an  English  word,  as  arch-bishop,  arch-deacon ;  but  when  it  is  a  compo- 
Hent  part  of  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel,  and  wholly  of  foreign  origin,  it 
k  hard  ;  as  arch-angel,  archipelago.     Again,  in  the  French  word  chivalry,  the 
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ch  has  assamed,  in  the  usage  of  many  persons,  the  English  sound.  The 
weight  of  authority,  howerer,  is  in  favor  of  the  soft  sound, — shiv'-al-ry. 

There  is  so  much  liability  to  a  wrong  pronunciation  of  words  containing 
this  digraph,  that  it  will  be  safe  to  arrange  some  of  the  most  easily  mispro- 
nounced under  their  appropriate  sounds. 

Ch  has  the  sound  of  k  in  chame'.eon,  chime'ra,chirography,  chyle,  chyme, 
conch,  hemi-stich,  distich,  machination,  aichitect,  archipelago,  archive,  ar- 
chitrave, archaism,  arch-angel,  schedule,  cbam  (a  ruler),  charta  (tnagna 
karta),  chal'cedony,  Chaldee, — and  scripture  names  generally, — ch&ldron  or 
childroQ  ;  and  in  all  cases  before  r,  as  chrome.  It  has  the  medium,  or  church 
sound,  in  arch-butler,  arch-apostate,  and  most  other  cases  where  the  syllable 
is  a  prefix  to  English  words. 

The  word  cherub,  although  of  Hebrew  origin,  has  the  English  or  medium 
sound.  In  the  great  majority  of  common  words,  ch  has  the  same  sound, 
as  chart,  cheer,  chink,  chilly,  choke,  chub. 

It  has  the  soft,  or  French  sound,  in  champagne',  champaign',  chap'ean, 
chaise,  chap'eron,  chagrin',  charade',  char'latan,  chasseur',  chef-dceuTre, 
(sha-doovr'),  chemise,  chemisette,  chevalier,  chi-ca'-nery. 

Ch  is  silent  in  tchism,  yacht  (yot),  and  drachm.  But  in  the  classical 
form  drdch'ma,  it  is  hard.  In  some  names  of  towns,  ch  has  a  colloquial 
sound  of  J  or  soft  g,  as  yorwich  and  Woolwich,  pronounced  Xorrigt  and 
Woolige.  Sandwich,  also,  both  as  a  proper  and  a  common  name,  is  often  pro- 
nounced Sandicij.  Worcester  and  Smart  approve  this  pronunciation  of  sand- 
try.     Webster  and   Goodrich  pronounce  it  as  it  is  spelled,  with  ch  medium. 

BCH. 

In  this  combination  the*cA  is  sometimes  silent,  as  in  tchitm  (sism)  ;  some- 
times hard  like  k,  as  in  tchedale,  scheme,  scholar  ;  and  sometimes  soft,  as  in 
achUt,  xhorl,  &c. 

D. 

This  consonant  is  one  of  the  least  difScult  to  manage.  Its  normal,  or 
staadard  sound,  is  not  often  lost  by  combination.  It  sometimes  passes  into 
ils  related  sound  <,  as  in  the  participle  of  perplex,  conjtm,  and  their  similars ; 
thus  confessed  is  the  exact  equivalent  of  confett.  But  when  any  of  these 
words  sound  the  ed  separately,  the  d  sound  is  restored ;  as  confess^rf-ly.  So 
blessed, — blest, — used  as  an  adjective,  becomes  lless-ed. 

And  this  reminds  us  that  ed,  which  should  have  been  noticed  under  silent 
e,  escaped  discussion  there.  In  the  earlier  po?ts,  it  will  be  noticed  that  tha 
rule  was  to  pronounce  the  ed  as  a,  separate  syllable, — the  exception  made  it 
coalesce  with  the  preceding.  So  that  when  Milton,  for  example,  wished  to 
make  but  two  syllables  of  such  a  word  aare-ceired,  he  left  out  the  e,  thus  re- 
ceiv'd.  Otherwise,  the  reader  of  that  time  would  have  pronounced  it  as  a 
word  of  three  syllables,  re-ceiv-ed    On  the  other  hand,  the  poet  of  the  pres- 
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ent  da)'  who  wishes,  for  the  sake  of  his  measure,  to  make  a  separate  sylla- 
ble of  the  ei,  must  mark  it  with  a  diaeresis  or  an  accent, — thus  "  Who  hath 
our  report  believed"  or  believtd. 

But  without  any  marking,  we  understand  that  certain  words,  used  as  par- 
ticipial adjectives,  separate  the  ed;  used  as  verbs  or  participles  proper,  they 
do  not  separate  the  erf.  Thus,  my  be-lov-ed  son  was  much  be-loved.  He 
bleued  the  blcss-ed  boy.     The  learn-ed  man  learned  the  great  truth. 

It  was  maintained,  some  years  since,  that  the  old  style  of  making  a  sepa- 
rate syllable  of  ed  should  be  still  observed  in  reading  the  scriptures.  This 
was  merely  a  notion;  growing,  doubtless,  out  of  a  reluctance  to  subject  the 
sacred  volume  to  the  innovation  w^hich  had  crept  into  everyday  use.  The 
same  feeling  delayed  the  suppression  of  u  in  the  word  Savior,  long  after  it 
had  been  dropped  from  all  similar  terminations. 

F. 

This  letter  presents  no  difficulty.  In  the  preposition  of,  it  has  the  sound 
of  V.  In  the  compounds  whereof  and  thereof,  it  retains  the  full  sound  of  /, 
as  in  off.  It  is  a  very  common  error  to  pronounce  these  words  whereoy  and 
thereof. 

o. 

G  is  hard  before  a,  a,  and  u,  except  in  ffaol,  and  soft  in  most  words  before 
e,  i,  and  y.  The  exceptions  are  mostly  Saxon  words,  such  as  pet,  give,  beget, 
begin,  gear,  geese,  gimlet,  gimp,  gig,  girl,  giggle,  gibber,  gibbous,  hoggish,  foggy, 
shaggy,  &c.,  &c.  Most  of  these  words  are  very  common,  and  not  very 
liable  to  be  mispronounced.  In  gill  (a  measure),  it  is  soft ;  in  gill  (of  afish)» 
hard. 

Gn  at  the  end  or  beginning  of  a  word  has  g  silent,  as  gnash,  gnaw,  gnat, 
resign,  malign,  reign,  oppugn,  impugn,  campaign,  &c.  But  it  should  be 
noticed  that  many  words,  formed  from  these  by  an  additional  syllable,  sound 
the  g,  as  resig-na-tion,  desig-na-tion,  malig-ni-ty.  Assig-na  tion  has  the  g 
hard,  while  in  asaign-ment  it  is  silent.  Be  careful  to  tourul  the  g  in  rec' agnize 
and  phytiogi-nomy. 


Funeral  Obsequies. — We  are  surprised  to  find  this  expression  used 
by  very  respectable  speakers  and  writers.  The  word  obsequies,  in  itself, 
expresses  the  whole  idea  intended.  To  say  funeral  obsequies '  is  like 
saying  vernal  spring,  or  green  verdure.  The  singular  form,  obsequy,  ia 
not  now  in  good  use  ;  and  the  adjective  fibsequits,  in  the  sense  of  funeral^ 
has  passed  out  of  use.    It  is  common  in  another  sense. 
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.ff»^,..« -*„!«.  SCHOOL-HOUSE  SCRAPS.     .-^  ..fc-,».««- «.^ 

We  regret  to  report  such  testimony  as  this  from  the  town  of  Gorham  : 

"  While  every  one  who  possesses  the  means  to  improve  the  condition  of  his  farm 
and  other  buildings  has  done  so  to  the  extent  of  his  ability,  the  school-house  has 
received  but  little  attention.  We  hope  that  the  inhabitants  of  Gorham  will  soon 
wake  up  to  a  just  appreciation  of  the  wants  of  their  children  in  this  respect,  and 
that  the  time  is  not  far  from  this,  when,  instead  of  the  school-houses  that  are  now 
almost  a  disgrace  to  a  people  possessing  the  wealth  and  good  sense  of  the  citizens 
of  Gorham,  we  shall  have  buildings  for  educational  purposes,  constructed  upon 
the  liberal  plan  of  modem  times.  Most  gladly  will  we  report  any  improvement  in 
this  direction." 

The  same  committee  elsewhere  report  : 

"  We  will  here  call  the  attention  of  the  parents  of  this  district  to  the  wretched 
state  of  the  room  into  which  the  scholars  of  this  school,  the  primary,  are  jammed. 
These  seem  to  b«  strong  terms  to  use  in  connection  with  a  district  receiving  one- 
fourth  of  the  school  fund  of  our  town ;  but  when  we  see  sixty  children  packed  into 
a  room  less  than  twenty  feet  square,  and  when  we  consider  that  these  children 
should  be  physically  as  well  as  mentally  cared  for,  we  cannot  bat  think  this  dis- 
trict is  criminally  negligent  in  not  providing  rooms  for  their  proper  education.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  something  will  be  done  to  make  the  pupils  in  this  school  com- 
fortable, and  thus  promote  the  teacher's  usefulness." 

The  report  from  Andover  contains  the  following : 

"  We  have  but  two  really  good  school-houses  in  town.  The  school  boose  in  the 
second  district  is  an  ornament  to  the  place,  and  a  credit  to  the  people.  We  ardent- 
ly hope  that  some  of  the  other  districts  will  emulate  the  noble  example  set  them 
by  the  second,  for  their  own  sske,  for  their  children's  sake,  for  their  teachers' 
sake,  and  for  the  sake  of  the  credit  of  the  town.  Children,  like  grown  people,  ap- 
preciate the  difference  between  a  good,  new,  convenient,  and  well-built  house,  and 
a  shingleless,  glassless,  shapeless  cabin,  hardly  fit  for  the  shelter  of  the  mere  ani- 
mal. And  children  judge,  from  the  condition  and  looks  of  a  poor  school-honsc, 
that  their  parents  do  not  care  much  about  learning,  and  consequently  that  it  is  of 
not  much  importance  whether  they  learn  or  not.  Parents  should  look  well  to  this 
matter." 

And  Norrigdcwock  sends  this : 

"  There  are  several  of  these  which  need  some  retouching.  Plaster  and  paint 
and  paper  are  cheap,  and  make  a  building  wonderfully  pleasant  to  the  inmates. 
That  in  No.  19  has  attained  the  bad  eminence  of  being  in  the  most  desperate  con- 
dition, and  there  are  at  least  four  others  striving  to  keep  step  with  it." 

A  lively  picture  of  school-room  aflFairs  among  the  Corinthians  is  this  : 

"  In  some  cases,  agents  have  been  negligent  in  their  care  of  the  school-house. 
Broken  panes  of  glass ;  a  stove  funnel  which  tumbles  down  every  week,  throwing 
the  school  into  disorder;  a  broken  stove-cover,  which  must  be  removed  with  great 
confusion  whenever  fuel  is  added  to  the  fire;  fragments  of  plastering  falling  fi:x)m 
the  ceiling  upon  some  luckless  urchin's  head,  exciting  a  laugh  over  the  whole 
school-room.  —  all  of  which  have  been  observed  by  your  committee  during  the 
year, — need  only  to  be  mentioned  to  be  corrected." 

And  this  is  the  way  they  freeze  in  Newcastle  : 
*;.'  "  In  several  districts  there  must  have  been  sustained  a  heavy  loss  of  time  on  ac- 
count of  cold  rooms.    I  am  very  sure  that  on  cold  days  a  large  portion  of  the  fore- 
noons must  have  been  expended  in  trying  to  get  warm.    Such  a  loss  no  district 
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can  well  afford  to  bear,  especially  when  it  is  coupled  with  the  absolute  risk  of  the 
health  of  the  pupils  from  such  needless  exposure." 

A  more  serious  aspect  of  the  case  is  presented  by  the  Biddeford  com- 
mittee ; 

"During  the  winter  term  there  have  been  many  cases  of  sickness  among  the 
scholars,  and  five  deaths  have  occurred,  the  principal  teacher  being  for  a  time  dan- 
gerously sick.  The  prevalent  disease  has  been  diptheria,  or  some  affection  of  the 
throat,  the  result  or  concomitant  of  colds.  The  ventilation  of  this  school-room  is 
bad,  and  suggests  the  query,  whether  it  may  not  have  had  something  to  do  with 
the  unusual  amount  of  sickness  that  has  existed  among  its  scholars." 

Danville  adds : 

"  Every  district  should  be  provided  with  a  pleasant  school-room,  neatly  furnished 
With  chairs,  tables,  black-boards,  maps,  a  good  globe,  an  unabridged  dictionary, 
and  other  furniture  necessary  for  the  wants  of  the  pupils.  It  is  of  great  import- 
ance to  see  that  our  school-rooms  are  tasteful,  and  our  schools  pleasant.  In  them 
our  little  ones  spend  a  fraction  of  their  waking  hours,  and  receive  those  lasting  im- 
pressions which  give  tone  to  their  dispositions,  and  complexion  to  their  characters 
through  life.  In  them  the  earliest  habits  of  mental  discipline  are  acquired,  tastes 
formed,  and  the  basis  of  the  future  mental  and  moral  character  laid." 

Waterboro'  awakens  to  a  sense  of  duty : 

'*  The  progress  of  the  school  was  quite  cheering;  yet  no  teacher,  however  zeal- 
ous, nor  scholars,  however  punctual  and  studious,  can  expect  to  meet  with  that  de- 
gree of  success  which  would  attend  their  labors  in  a  commodious  and  properly 
constructed  house.  Will  not  the  district  awaken  to  their  own  interest,  arouse  from 
their  stupor,  and  with  united  efforts  see  that  their  children  have  a  suitable  and  con- 
venient school-house  ?  Without  any  attempt  at  exaggei'ation,  wo  think  that  we  are 
safe  in  saying  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  district  are  losing  fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
money  by  continuing  their  schools  in  such  houses.  There  is  a  lack  of  interest  on 
the  part  of  the  scholars,  and  always  will  be,  so  long  as  their  accommodations  re- 
main as  they  are." 

In  Detroit,  they  suffer  in  one  district, 

"  From  having  a  little^«/)per-6oa;  of  a  school-house,  and  in  it  a  huge  cylinder 
stove,  more  suitable  for  warming  an  acre  of  meadoio.  Long  experience  with  smutty 
wristbands  and  bosoms,  alternate  scorchings  and  freezings,  coughs  and  colds,  head- 
ache, listless  scholar*,  and  weary,  dispirited  teachers,  have  demonstrated  to  your 
committee  that  cylinder  stoves  are  entirely  unfitted  for  the  purpose  of  warming  a 
school-room." 

In  another  district,  in  the  same  town, 

"  In  repairing  the  house,  they  forgot  to  build  an  entry.  The  result  is,  the  room 
is  full  of  dust  in  summer,  and  the  floor  covered  with  snow  in  winter,  with  great 
danger  of  an  inundation  from  a  sudden  freshet.  They  use  the  eaves  of  the  house, 
too,  for  a  wood-»hed,  which  does  not  conduce  materially  to  the  dryness  of  the 
ftieL" 

The  Committee  of  Cornville  say  of  some  of  their  houses : 

"  These  are  altogether  unfit  to  be  used  as  school-houses,  and  not  worthy  the 
name.  Time  and  the  jack-knife  have  made  sad  ravages  upon  them,  and  what  they 
have  not  done,  some  element  in  nature  might  be  employed  to  do  with  profit.  Tho 
comfort,  health,  and  convenience  of  the  scholars  who  congregate  in  those  districts, 
demand  better  ones ;  and  it  is  hoped  for  the  sake  of  these,  and  the  honor  of  the 
town,  that  more  suitable  structures  will  soon  adorn  the  sites  of  those  now  stand- 
ing." 
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From  Detroit  this  complaint  is  made  : 

"  There  is  a  great  lack  of  blackboards  in  many  schools.  There  should  be  room 
enough  for  every  scholar  in  the  largest  class  to  work  at  the  same  time :  and  the 
trifling  sum  which  it  would  cost  would  be  more  than  repaid  at  every  term.  Every 
house  should  be  furnished  with  a  broom,  too,  and  it  should  be  used.  It  is  impossi- 
ble to  keep  order  in  a  filthy  school-room." 

The  Supervisor  of  Raymond  well  says  : 

"  I  cannot  forbear  to  call  the  attention  of  the  agents  to  the  condition  of  their 
houses  in  regard  to  ventilation.  Many  of  the  houses  have  no  means  of  ventilation 
except  through  an  open  door  or  window.  If  no  other  means  can  be  adopted,  the 
agents  can,  with  trifling  expense,  arrange  the  windows  so  as  to  drop  down  the  up- 
per sash,  which  cannot  be  done  now,  in  some  of  the  houses. 

"  The  physical  condition  of  j-our  children  demands  your  attention,  as  well  as 
their  intellectual;— many  of  them  are  now  compelled  to  spend  six  hours  a  day  in 
rooms  utterly  unfit  for  human  habitation.  I  have  entered  some  school-rooms  thi« 
winter,  in  which  the  air  was  so  foul  and  stifled  as  to  be  utterly  unfit  to  breathe;  a 
sense  of  stupidity  or  drowsiness  takes  possession  of  any  person  compelled  to  breathe 
it;  the  result  is  colds,  coughs,  and  sickness.  This  is  a  matter  that  demands  the 
serious  attention  of  parents  as  well  as  teachers.  Look  well  to  tlie  physical  condition 
of  your  children ;  for  a  strong,  sound,  active  mind  cannot  exist  in  a  diseased  body. 
Make  your  children  strong  and  healthy  first;  the  intellectual  part  will  then  be  easy. 
A  child's  education  does  not  consist  merely  in  '  book  learning.'  He  should  be  mor- 
ally and  physically  educated  as  well  as  intellectually." 

Our  friends  in  Acton  have  one  of  the  same  sort  left : 

"  There  is  great  need  of  a  new  school-house  in  this  district.  The  house  is  old 
and  small,  with  uncomfortable  and  ill-arranged  seats,  and  ventilated  on  all  sides 
by  cracks.  With  the  large  number  of  scholars  crowded  into  this  uncomfortable 
room,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  have  a  good  school.  We  are  surprised  that  the 
people  of  this  district  should  so  long  have  occupied  this  old  house,  sacrificing,  year 
after  year,  the  health  of  their  children  and  the  value  of  their  schools.  We  most 
earnestly  commend  to  them  the  importance  of  the  absolute  necessity  of  immedi- 
ately building  a  new  house.  We  never  expect  to  see  a  good  school  here  until  this 
is  done." 


Normal  School  Commission.  —  The  governor  and  council  have  ap- 
pointed as  commissioners  to  locate  the  Normal  Schools,  Hon.  Philip 
Eastman  of  Saco,  Hon.  Henry  Williamson  of  Starks,  and  lion.  Ephraim 
Flint  of  Dover,  —  a  very  excellent  selection.  The  commissionei-s  have 
already  met  and  advertised  for  proposals  from  trustees  and  citizens  who 
may  desire  to  secure  the  Normal  Schools.  These  proposals  are  to  be 
opened  on  the  8th  of  June. 


.  V  The  True  Teacher. — Thomas  Jefferson,  in  writing  of  one  of  his  early 
teachers,  says:  "  He  was  a  man  profound  in  most  of  the  useful  branches 
of  science,  with  a  happy  talent  of  communication,  correct  and  gentle- 
manly manners,  and  an  enlarged  and  liberal  mind."  This  portrait  of  his 
teacher  by  Thomas  Jefferson,  is  a  model  picture  for  all  time. 
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^  OENTEE-TABLE. 


The  National  Almanac  and  Annual  Record. 

This  annual  for  1863,  published  by  G.  W.  Childs,  628  Chestnut  street, 
Philadelphia,  is  a  continuation,  in  kind,  of  the  M'ell-known  American 
Almanac,  and  is  more  extended  and  more  valuable,  if  possible,  than  that 
standard  work.  How  to  speak  of  it  ?  It  contains  everything  in  the  way 
of  statistics  relating  to  our  govemment  in  all  its  departments,  civil  and 
military  ;  also  statistics  of  the  several  States,  educational,  military,  re- 
ligious, &c.,  &c. ;  also  of  forjftgn  countries.  The  astronomical  calendar 
is,  of  course,  full  and  satisfactory  ;  while  many  important  special  topics 
are  discussed,  such  as  "  The  Coast  Survey  ;"  "  The  Smithsonian  Institu- 
tion ;  "  "  Insanity  and  Hospitals  for  the  Insane ;  "  "  Iron-clads;  "  "  Ab- 
stract of  the  Public  Laws;"  "Excise  Act;''  "New  Tariff;"  "The 
Census  of  1860;  "  "  Record  of  Important  Events  in  1862 ;  "  "  American 
Obituaries,"  &c.,  &c.  The  dollar  invested  in  this  book  will  yield,  to  the 
purchaser,  double-compound  interest. 

Kaladlit  Okallurklualliait.    Noungme:  R.  Berthelsen.'    1860. 

Beneath  this  title  is  the  flag  of  Denmark,  covering  a  huge  and  many- 
peaked  iceberg,  just  launched  from  "  Greenland's  icy  mountains." — 
Upon  the  fly-leaf  is  written  by  the  donor.  Prof.  P.  A.  Chadbourne, 
of  Bowdoin  and  Williams,  the  following  explanatory  note :  "  The 
Greenland  traditions  of  their  wars  with  the  Indians  of  the  conti- 
nent and  the  old  Icelanders,  written,  printed,  and  bound  by  the  Green- 
landers  ;  the  first  book  ever  printed  there."  These  two  volumes  of 
double-tongued  letter  press  are  profusely  illustrated  by  woodcuts  done 
by  the  hands  of  native  artists, — in  a  style  somewhat  infei-ior  to  the  best 
London  or  Boston,  but  very  creditable  to  a  Greenlander. 

Each  left-hand  page  is  in  the  Eskimo  language,  with  a  Danish  transla- 
tion on  the  right.  Although  written  in  two  unknown  tongues,  this  book 
is  exceedingly  interesting  to  us,  as  an  evidence  of  the  progress  of  civili- 
zation on  the  once  barbarous  shores  of  Greenland. 

Wood's  Object  Lessons  in  Botany. 

These  "  Leaves  and  Flowers,"  by  Alphonzo  Wood,  the  well-known 
author  of  class-books  in  Botany,  are  well  adapted  to  the  instruction  of 
young  persons  at  school  or  at  home,  in  the  beautiful  study  of  Botany. 
We  commend  it  to  our  thousands  of  teachers,  who,  in  the  coming  "  sum- 
mer schools  "  will  need  something  to  give  life  and  variety  to  the  ordin- 
ary routine  of  school  duties.  Published  by  Barnes  &  Burr — 332  pages 
—and  sent  to  any  person  who  will  sen  1  us  two  new  subscribers  for  the 
Maine  Tenclier,  with  the  money  in  adyance. 
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White's  Class-Book  of  Gkographv.— Adapted  to  any  series  of  Geographies. 
W.  B.  Smith,  Cincinnati.  By  E.  E.  White,  A.  M.,  Editor  of  the  Ohio  Educa- 
tional Monthly. 

"  This  little  work,"  the  author  says,  "  is  an  attempt  to  present,  in  a  prac- 
tical form,  a  natural  method  of  teaching  geography  to  children.  It  begins 
where  nature  begins,  with  the  child's  little  world  of  home.  It  leads  the 
pupil  with  open  senses  from  himself  and  his  school-room  to  the  surround- 
ing village  or  city,  the  adjacent  fields  and  woods,  Sec,  seeking  to  develop 
those  primary  ideas  essential  to  an  intelligent  study  of  maps  and  text- 
books, and  to  furnish  the  mind  with  those  very  units  of  geographical 
knowledge,  by  means  of  which  alone  a  just  conception  of  other  lands 
and  climes  can  be  realized." 

The  second  part  extends  the  child's  knowledge  to  more  distant  parts 
of  his  own  country  aftd  the  world.  In  the  hands  of  an  ordinary  teacher, 
this  book  may  become  a  valuable  aid  in  ge(^raphical  instruction. 

The  Musical  Mibror,  for  Schools  and  Classes.    By  Sireno  B.  Phipps.    Boston: 

O.  Ditson. 

This  new  singing  book  contains  in  Part  I.  a  new  set  of  instructions  in 
vocal  music,  and  in  Part  II.,  a  fine  collection  of  sacred  and  secular  music 
for  schools,  colleges,  and  singing  classes. 

The  Monthlies  are  before  tis,  bearing  date  of  Aprils  white  the  storms 
of  winter  are  still  driving  along  the  hills  of  Maine.  One  after  another, 
these  spring  monthlies  drop  in,  saying  Aprilis.  But  the  February  birds 
seem  to  be  "  gone,  all  gone,"  and  the  opening  of  spring  is  checked  and 
delated.     But  here  comes 

Hakper's,  with  "  Another  African  Hunter,"  and  the  rest. 

The  Continental,  with  "The  Wonders  of  Words,"  "A  Chapter  on 
Wonders,  Obstupni !  "  and  otlier  wonderful  things." 

Arthur,  with  "  A  Plea  for  Food  for  the  Mind." 

The  Atlantic  has  not  rolled  its  April  wave  to  our  shore,  and  we  can- 
not report  its  quality.  The  March  specimen  was  very  "  bitter  and  salt 
and  good." 

Hall's  Journal  of  Health  is  always  medicinal.  The  various  school 
journals  need  no  commendation  ;  but  some  of  them  come  to  us  like  the 
Paddy's  pig, — missing. 

Chicago  Report. — We  are  indebted  to  W.  H,  Wells,  Esq.,  the  inde- 
fatigable Superintendent  of  Public  Schools  for  the  city  of  Chicago,  for 
the  annual  reports  of  himself  and  the  President  of  the  City  Board  of 
Education.  With  plans  upon  such  a  magnificent  scale,  and  so  thorough 
an  execution  of  them,  there  need  be  no  wonder  that  Mr.  Wells  is  able 
to  say  that  "  the  schools  of  Chicago,  notwithstanding  the  excitements 
that  have  distracted  the  public  mind,  have  never  been  more  prosperous 
than  during  the  past  year." 
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New  Music. 

DiTsoN — Oliver  Ditson — Ditson,  the  Boston  publisher,  Ditson,  the 
publisher  of  music,  the  publisher  of  all  sorts  of  music,  —  music  for  the 
choir,  the  piano,  the  flute,  and  the  fiddle, — music  sacred,  music  secular, 
and  music  patriotic,  sends  us  another  small  lot,  as  follows : 

1.  General  Butltr^s  Grand  March,  with  an  elegant  lithograph  of  him- 
self and  his  horse, — the  latter  a  very  elegant  animal. 

2.  Der  Kuss,  which  being  translated  out  of  the  original  German,  mean- 
eth  The  Kiss  ;  and  the  piano  saj's  it  is  "  wery  goot.''^ 

3.  II  Bacio, — The  Kiss, — is  the  same  air,  with  words. 

4.  "  O  Sing  to  Me  those  Dear  Old  Songs.''''  A  song  and  chorus,  as  sung 
by  the  Buckley  Serenaders. 

5.  "  I  Love,  1  Love  But  Thee.''''  A  Romance,  from  the  Beauties  of 
Boccanegra.     By  Verdi. 

6.  General  Hooker^s  Quickstep,  composed  by  E.  Jackson.  A  fine  frontis- 
piece of  "  Fighting  Joe,'''  on  horseback,  in  face  of  the  enemy's  guns, — and 
the  music,  as  tested  at  the  piano,  is  very  lively. 

Oliver  Ditson  &  Co.,  227  Washington  Street,  Boston. 


Buckeye  Schoolmasters. — The  following  are  some  of  the  "  cases " 
,reported  by  county  examiners  of  candidates  for  the  "  high  calling  "  of 
school  teachers  in  Ohio. 

Examiner. — Parse  the  sentence,  "  Hoic  do  you  do.'''' 

Candidate  answeis  in  writing.  "  How  is  agitive  and  qualifys  you  do 
is  an  agitive  and  qualifys  the  pronoun  you  you  is  a  pronoun  personal 
third  person  plural  no  in  the  nominative  case  nominative  to  the  do." 

"  An  experienced  teacher,  thirty-two  years  old,  bounded  Ohio  on  the 
north  by  New  York,  east  by  Massachusetts,  south  by  Tennessee,  west 
by  Illinois." 

"  New  England  and  Canada  comprise  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain," 
evidently  anticipating  the  proposed  action  of  certain  Maine  politicians ! 

Another  afiirmed  that  the  political  divisions  of  North  America  are 
"  Democracy  and  Republicans." 

Another  young  "  educator  "  entered  the  examination  room,  and  ex- 
pressed a  wish  to  be  examinated.  Many  other  ludicrous  cases  are  given 
in  the  Report  of  Commissioner  Smyth. 


<     ■»»9-     > 


The  Eaton  Boarding  School  for  Bovs  is  pleasantly  located  on  one 
of  the  finest  spots  in  all  our  territory, — Kent's  Ilill.  Under  the  man- 
agement of  its  enterprising  proprietors,  it  has  become  a  very  flourishing 
establishment.  Regard  is  had,  in  all  the  arrangements,  to  the  physical 
as  well  as  mental  training  of  the  lads  who  compose  the  family ;  and 
their  morals  are,  no  doubt,  equally  guarded.  See  advertisement  on 
another  page. 


ill  ? 


SCHOOL    OFFICER. 


^V^olume   ^V^.  Mi^Y^,    1803.  Number    11. 


NOEMAL  SCHOOLS. 

Mr.  AVestox  : — As  the  subject  of  Normal  Schools  is,  at  pres- 
ent, engaging  the  attention  of  the  people  of  Maine,  a  few  words 
as  to  the  origin  and  nature  of  such  schools  may  not  be  inappro- 
priate here,  or  uninteresting  to  your  readers.  The  word  "normal," 
primarily  signifies  a  rule  or  standard.  This  name  was  first  ap- 
plied, in  Francfe,  to  certain  schools  which  were  made  the  rule  or 
standard  by  which  other  schools  were  governed. 

The  first  knowledge  we  have  of  such  schools  is,  that  in  1748,  a 
private  school  was  established  in  Berlin,  by  Rev.  John  Hecker, 
expressly  designed  for  the  benefit  of  teachers.  This  gentleman  is 
said  to  have  been  the  first  who  undertook  the  work  of  preparing 
teachers  for  their  profession.  In  1754,  this  school  was  made  a 
royal  school  for  educating  teachers,  and  from  it  were  appointed 
all  school-masters  and  parish  clerks  whose  positions  were  as. 
signed  by  the  ci"own. 

For  a  period  of  fifty  years  from  this  time,  but  little  attention 
was  given  to  educational  matters,  great  pressure  being  occasioned 
by  wars  and  civil  commotions.  In  1810,  the  school  at  Berlin  was 
re-organized,  but  again  languished  on  account  of  the  great  strug- 
gles with  Napoleon.  These  troubles  having  ended,  education 
was  again  revived,  and  a  Eoyal  Normal  School  was  established 
in  each  of  the  ten  provinces  of  Prussia,  and  also  in  many  States 
of  Germany.     From  these  schools  trained  teachers  were  fur- 
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nished  for  all  the  public  schools  of  Prussia  and  for  a  considera- 
ble portion  of  Germany. 

Normal  Schools  were  nest  established  in  France  and  Holland, 
and  by  an  act  of  1839,  several  such  schools  were  put  in  succes- 
ful  operation  in  England.  From  Europe  the  work  of  training 
teachers  extended  to  this  country.  At  first  it  was  conducted,  as 
an  experiment,  at  several  academies  of  New  York,  but  the  ex- 
periment proving  successful,  separate  institutions  were  soon  es- 
tablished. In  1839,  the  first  Normal  Schools  in  Massachusetts 
were  opened  in  Lexington  and  Barre,  but  were  subsequently  re- 
moved to  Newton  and  Westfield.  Massachusetts  has,  at  pres- 
ent, in  successful  operation  five  Normal  institutions,  from  which 
teachers  are  sent  to  all  parts  of  our  country. 

Having  thus  given  their  origin,  we  will  proceed  to  speak  of 
the  nature  and  end  of  such  schools.  The  normal  method,  as 
pursued  in  this  country,  is  founded  upon  the  Pestallozzian  sys- 
tem of  instruction,  which  is  now  engaging  the  attention  of  our 
leading  educational  men.  In  many  parts  of  our  country  this 
method  is  superceding  the  old  mechanical  method,  which  has 
made  so  many  hook  teachers  and  parrot  scholars.  And  we  trust 
the  work  of  educational  reform  will  steadily  advance  until  words 
shall  give  place  to  ideas,  and  books  become  secondary  to  prin- 
ciples. 

The  province  of  a  Normal  School  is,  not  so  much  to  give  the 
student  an  extensive  knowledge,  as  to  give  him  just  what  is  need- 
ed in  our  common  schools,  and  to  train  him  to  impart  his  knowl- 
edge clearly  and  readily.  Every  lesson  recited,  every  exercise 
performed,  has  in  view  this  one  great  end  —  teaching.  No  ob- 
serving person  can  fail  to  perceive  that  the  great  defect  in  teach- 
ers, generally,  is  not  that  they  lack  in  their  amount  of  knowledge, 
but  that  they  have  not  just  the  kind  needed,  and  have  not  the 
faculty  of  imparting  instruction  to  the  young.  In  the  words  of 
Hon.  Edward  Everett :  "  A  teacher,  thoroughly  versed  in  those 
branches  of  knowledge  which  are  taught  in  our  common  schools, 
is  as  difficult  to  find  as  a  first-rate  lawyer,  divine,  or  physician. 
How  few  are  thoroughly  versed  in  the  branches  required  by  law 
in  our  common  schools !  How  much  fewer  those  who  know 
them  as  a  teacher  should  know  them !  "  A  bare  knowledge  of 
facts  is  not  all  that  is  essential  to  |  fit  one  to  instruct,  although, 
with  many,  such  an  impression  seems  to  prevail. 
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.  The  art  of  teaching  is  one  which,  above  all  others,  demands 
preparation.  It  is  a  work,  more  noble  in  its  character,  more  last- 
ing in  its  effects,  than  any  other  assigned  to  man.  Is  the  mind 
of  so  little  consequence  that  it  can  be  trifled  with  or  experimented 
upon  by  those  who  use  the  name  of  teacher,  but  who  know 
nothing  of  the  fundamental  principles  of  human  instruction  ? 
Can  wrong  impressions  be  removed  from  the  tablet  of  the  soul 
like  stains  from  the  whitened  wall  ? 

Say  not,  then,  "  we  have  no  need  of  Normal  Schools,"  but  let 
us  use  all  our  influence  and  resources  to  establish  and  sustain 
such  schools,  in  which  our  teachers  shall  receive  principles  de- 
rived from  the  mind  itself,  to  guide  them  in  their  labors,  that  they 
may  know  how  to  develop  rightly  the  young  minds  intrusted  to 
their  charge. 

Again,  Normal  Schools  prepare  one  to  govern  a  school.  It  is 
a  lamentable  fact  that  most  of  our  teachers  fail  in  school  govern- 
ment. By  governing  a  school  I  do  not  mean  wielding  effectual- 
ly the  iron  rod,  and  making  the  child  quake  beneath  the  stem 
rebuke  or  the  grasping  hand.  I  trust  the  time  has  long  since 
gone  by  for  the  school-room  to  be  made  the  daily  scene  of  war- 
fare between  master  and  pupil.  Schools  can  be  effectually  con- 
trolled only  by  love,  "  the  master  principle  of  our  natures."  If 
any  one  is  in  doubt  upon  this  point  he  can  scarcely  fail  of  being 
convinced  if  he  will  read  the  works  of  Dr.  Jacob  Abbot,  one  of 
the  most  successsful  of  teachers. 

Edward  Everett  says,  "  In  the  management  of  children,  love 
is  the  great  source  of  influence ;  and  the  teacher  of  youth,  though 
his  mind  be  a  storehouse  of  knowledge,  is  ignorant  of  the  first 
principles  of  his  art,  if  he  has  not  embraced  this  as  an  elemental 
maxim." 

I  maintain  that  one  great  cause  of  the  teacher's  inability  to 
govern  his  school,  is  his  inability  to  interest  his  pupils  in  their 
work.  Take  away  from  the  minds  of  children  that  dislike  for 
school  which  is  so  general,  and  in  its  place  implant  an  interest  for 
study,  and  the  work  of  school  government  is  nearly  accomplished. 
Children  are  not  so  willful  or  disobedient  as  some  persons  imagine 
them  to  be.  Their  minds  are  of  such  an  active  nature  that  they 
must  be  engaged  in  something.  If  they  cannot  find  employment 
n  one  direction  they  will,  necessarily,  seek  it  in  another.  Their 
undeveloped  intellects  cannot  comprehend  the  tasks  usually  as- 
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signed  them  in  school.  They  turn,  therefore,  to  other  sources 
to  find  something  upon  which  they  can  exercise  their  powers- 
The  normal  method  of  instruction  is  perfectly  adapted  to  remove 
this  evil.  It  is  designed  to  g.ive  children  ideas,  the  nourishment 
of  the  mind;  to  awaken  an  interest  in  them  by  presenting  things 
which  their  young  minds  can  comprehend,  by  showing  them  the 
end  for  which  they  are  studying,  and  thus  giving  them  a  motive 
for  action. 

Lastly,  we  would  not  be  understood  to  convey  the  impression 
that  none  but  graduates  of  Normal  Schools  can  be  successful 
teachers,  nor  that  the  fact  of  a  person's  graduating  at  such  an 
institution  will  insure  his  success.  No  school,  however  excellent 
in  its  nature,  can  supply  that  which  nature  gives.  One  must 
have  a  natural  talent  for  teaching  or  he  can  never  be  successful. 
But  this  is  no  less  true  of  other  departments  of  labor  than  of 
teaching.  Hence  it  is  no  argument  against  the  utility  of  Normal 
Schools.  We  do  say,  however,  with  great  confidence,  that  no 
one,  who  has  a  love  for  the  work  and  desires  to  prepare  himself 
that  he  may  more  successfully  discharge  his  duties  as  a  teacher, 
can  attend  a  Normal  School  without  obtaining  great  advantages, 
— advantages  which  no  other  institution  can  afford. 

I  rejoice,  sir,  to  know  that  the  people  of  Maine  are  throwing 
ofif  their  indifference  to  this  noble  work,  and  that  Normal  Insti- 
tutions are  so  soon  to  be  established  in  this  State.  And  we  may 
confidently  look  for  marked  improvement  in  the  common  schools 
of  Maine,  when  graduates  from  her  Normal  Schools  shall  enter 
upon  their  labors.  E.  s.  h. 


CHANGING  TEACHERS. 


Many  schools  suffer  exceedingly  by  changing  teachers  every 
term.  It  requires  weeks  for  the  good  teacher  to  read  and  learn 
the  wants  of  the  young  mind.  This  work  must  be  done  before 
he  can  direct  its  powers  with  any  certainty  in  the  right  way. 

Hence,  the  teacher's  first  term  in  a  school  can  give  him  but 
little  more  than  a  fair  understanding  of  his  duties,  and  true 
relations  to  his  scholars. 

If  he  leaves  at  the  close  of  this  school,  not  to  return  again,  a 
new  teacher  is  secured,  and  he  must  go  through  with  the  same 
-experience,  and  perhaps  is  continued  no  longer,  though  he  be  a 
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most  successful  teacher.  Such  a  course  is  pursued  in  too  many 
districts.     What  a  great  injury  it  is  to  their  schools ! 

Parents  ought  not  to  permit  such  aa  evil  practice.  It  drives 
some  of  our  best  teachers  from  the  school-room,  where  they  are 
most  needed,  into  other  employments  in  which  they  can  remain 
long  enough  to  produce  finished  work. 

If  a  teacher  does  well  the  first  term,  let  that  teacher  keep  the 
second  and  third  terms,  and  so  long  as  the  school  continues 
prosperous.  The  love  of  money,  or  some  trifling  disaffection,  or 
fault-finding,  should  not  effect  a  change  of  teachers.  If  one  is 
made,  let  it  be  for  some  worthy  cause.  If  an  agent  will  take  due 
care  in  hiring  a  new  teacher,  he  can  generally  find  one  that  will 
wear  well  more  than  one  term  at  least.  • 

The  artist  whom  we  have  once  employed  to  do  a  piece  of  work, 
if  he  is  faithful  and  successful,  we  secure  his  services  so  long  as 
we  need  them — so  should  we  do  in  reference  to  teachers. 

S.  H.  iL 


PENMANSHIP. 

EXTSACTS   FROM    AW   ESSAY    READ    AT   THE    SESSION    OF   THE    TEACH- 
EES'    ASSOCIATION    HELD    IK    BANOOR. 

It  will  not  be  inferred,  of  course,  that  it  is  intended  to  indicate 
a  proper  time  for  this  exercise  by  introducing  it  at  this  point  in 
the  day.  No  time  could  be  more  unsuitable  than  the  hour  im- 
mediately succeeding  the  recess.  The  blood  is  warm,  and  the 
hand  unsteady.  My  object  in  introducing  it  at  all  is  not  to  dis- 
cuss it  at  length,  but  simply  to  call  attention  to  it  as  one  of  vital 
importance,  which  we  are  often  tempted  to  neglect,  and  to  in- 
quire whether  we  are  doing  all  in  this  department  that  ought  to 
be  done.  It  has  seemed  to  me  that  we  are  very  little,  if  any,  in 
advance  of  the  position  in  which  we  stood  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago.  The  facilities  both  for  teaching  and  learning  the  art  of 
writing  have  been  vastly  improved  within  this  period.  The 
goose  quill,  to  say  nothing  of  the  turkey,  has  been  replaced  by 
the  elastic  and  flexible  metallic  pen ;  and  the  coarse,  blank  fools- 
cap by  the  fine  and  beautifully  engraved  copy-book.  Have  we 
in  our  teaching  kept  pace  with  the  improvements  in  our  appar- 
,atus  ?  Much  of  the  teacher's  time  was  formerly  spent  in  making 
and  mending  pens,  and  in  writing  copies.     Is  the  time  tnus  saved 
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by  art  and  skill  spent  in  teaching  penmanship  ?  Then  writing 
was  a  daily,  and  oftentimes  a  semi-daily  exercise ;  now  it  is;  I ' 
think,  in  most  of  the  school  a  semi-weekly  exercise.  This  may 
answer  the  necessities  of  the  case  in  those  schools  which  con- 
tinue through  the  year ;  but  in  the  more  "  rural  districts,"  which 
have  but  two  or  three  months  of  school  in  the  year,  it  is,  in  my 
judgment,  altogether  insufficient. 

Moreover,  order  and  system  should  reign  here,  as  elsewhere. 
If  you  would  manage  this  department  most  economically  and 
successfully,  let  the  scholars  be  classed  just  as  they  are  in  Arith- 
metic and  Grammar ;  let  the  members  of  each  class  be  all  re- 
quired to  write  the  same  copy  at  the  same  time ;  and  let  the 
teacher  give  his  entire  attention  to  the  subject  as  long  as  the 
exercise  continues.  I  know  of  no  branch,  in  teaching  where  the 
blackboard  may  be  used  to  better  advantage  than  in  teaching 
this.  The  task  before  the  pupil  is  to  imitate,  to  reproduce  the 
copy  as  nearly  as  possible.  The  business  of  the  teacher  is  to 
help  him  do  it.  Let  us  suppose  the  class  seated  in  the  proper 
position,  the  copy-books  open,  and  everything  in  readiness.  The 
teacher  knows,  of  course,  what  the  copy  is,  and  at  what  points 
the  class  generally  will  be  likely  to  fail ;  just  what  letters  and 
strokes  will  be  likely  to  be  faultily  made,  and  what  corrections 
are  to  be  applied.  Taking  his  position  by  the  board,  crayon  in 
hand,  the  attention  of  the  class  should  be  called  to  these  points, 
the  errors  pointed  out,  the  remedies  carefully  noted,  and  the 
correct  forms  fully  illustrated,  before  the  class  have  written  a 
single  word.  This  done,  the  writing  may  begin ;  the  teacher, 
meanwhile  constantly  moving  about  among  the  scholars  and 
examining  their  work ;  meeting  out  instruction  here  and  com- 
mendation there,  as  the  work  and  success  of  each  may  seem  to 
require.  In  this  way  he  may  conduct  several  classes  in  writing, 
his  whole  school  even,  at  the  same  time.  In  this  way,  too,  the 
exercise  becomes  one  of  care,  painstaking,  and  progress.  Be- 
sides it  confers  upon  the  pupil  something  more  than  the  mere 
ability  to  write  a  legible,  or  an  elegant  hand ;  it  gives  him  the 
habit  of  order,  method,  and  accuracy.  In  short,  it  does  something 
towards  educating  him  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  term. 

J.  H.  n. 
To  be  continued. 
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COINS  AND  CURRENCY. 

"  Money  answereth  all  things."  So  saith  the  good  Book. — 
The  love  of  it,  is  a  passion  with  most  persons.  It  is  hypocritical 
to  deny  it,  although  pronounced  by  the  same  authority  to  be 
the  "  root  of  all  evil."  Under  proper  restrictions,  money,  per  se 
is  not  an  evil.  Accumulated  by  no  dishonorable  means,  and 
employed  with  benevolent  designs,  the  possession  of  wealth  is 
a  blessing.  He  only  wrongs  his  own  soul,  who  suflFers  his  riches 
to  become  the  predominant  object  of  desire  and  pursuit,  to  the 
neglect  of  laying  up  better  treasures. 

Washington  Irving,  is  said  to  have  coined  the  phrase  the 
"  Almighty  dollar ;"  an  expression  true  to  the  common  observa- 
tion of  men  the  world  over.  Almighty, — it  operates  alike  upon 
masses  and  individuals,  from  the  earliest  dawn  of  youthful  aspi- 
ration, to  the  dying  gasp  of  the  grasping  miser. 

I  purpose  to  speak  of  the  caijts  and  currency  used  in  our 
country  near  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  The 
description  may  interest  the  younger  portion  of  the  community, 
•  and  pleasantly  revive  the  memories  of  the  older.  The  coins  of 
that  period  have  nearly  all  disappeared,  at  least,  are  found  only 
in  the  hands  of  the  antiquarian,  and  priced  far  above  their  orig- 
inal value.  We,  of  the  olden  time,  find  no  fault  with  this  appre- 
ciatory  spirit  of  the  age,  which  confers  so  high  an  honor  upon 
things  ancient,  for  if  not  worth  a  copper  ourselves,  we  may  hope 
to  come  in  for  a  share  of  the  respect  now  given  to  the  stamped 
metals  of  By-gone  days.  Like  the  friends  of  our  youth,  so  have 
those  coins  departed.  The  man  who  now  reckons  his  wealth  by 
thousands,  remembers  the  time  when  gleefully  he  shook  his  hand- 
ful of  coppers,  and  felt  how  fast  he  was  growing  rich,  as  he  laid 
his  fourpences  carefully  away ;  or  as  his  eyes  glistened  at  the 
sight  of  his  little  fortune,  increasing  by  the  holiday  benefactions. 
At  whose  door  Hes  the  sin,  (or  is  it  no  body's  sin)  that  this  love 
of  the  shining  pelf  so  early  developes  itself  in  children  ?  Among 
most,  doubtless,  the  love  for  what  money  can  purchase  is  at  the 
bottom, — then  and  now.  Unworthier  motives  then  obtained  and 
do  still.  So,  do  the  best  of  motives  operate  in  the  young  heart. 
If  cultivated  as  they  should  be,  we  have  the  honorable,  the  noble, 
the  benevolent  man. 

THE    COPPER    CCRRENCY. 

This  consisted  principally  of  coppers,  and  half  coppers,  both 
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being  of  about  the  same  size  and  weight,  and  differing  only  in 
respect  to  the  quality  of  the  metal,  or  the  head  of  the  sovereign 
that  was  stamped  upon  it.  The  whole  coppers  had  the  impress 
of  George  the  III ;  were  of  pure  copper,  of  a  dark  color,  and 
easily  distinguished  from  the  half  coppers  which  bore  the  image 
of  George  II,  and  were  of  a  brassy  complexion.  These  were 
sometimes  called  Brummajums,  perhaps  a  corruption  of  Bir- 
mingham, noted  for  its  manufacture  of  articles  of  brass.  A 
copper  and  a  half  made  a  penny.  Stray  copper  coins  from 
different  parts  of  New  England,  were  in  circulation,  which  were 
valuable  at  least  for  pocket-pieces.  Small  articles  were  sold  not 
by  the  cents'  worth,  but  by  the  copper  or  pennyworth. 

Confectionery  had  but  just  come  into  fashion,"  and  although 
made  of  the  same  ingredients  as  now,  was  sold  at  a  much  higher 
price ;  yet  we  remember  how  our  coppers  went  for  the  sugar- 
plums, and  how  we  "  rolled  them  as  sweet  morsels  under  our 
tongues." 

The  Massachusetts  cent  with  the  impress  of  the  Indian,  and 
his  bow  and  arrow,  and  a  spread  eagle,  was  just  getting  into 
circulation,  but  was  not  very  abundant. 

The  old  English  currency  was  then  in  principal  use,  but  was 
gradually  making  way  for  the  Federal  money  system  of  the 
present  day,  and  old  coppers  began  to  be  prohibited  circulation, 
to  make  room  for  the  new  bright  cents  and  half  cents,  with  their 
more  appropriate  and  significant  emblematic  signatures. 

As  to  the  currency  so  long  established,  it  was  hard  work  to 
give  it  up,  with  our  money-table,  by  which  we  had  so  long  ciph- 
ered ;  viz., 

"  4  farthings  make  a  penny, 
12  pence  make  a  shilling, 
20  shillings  make  a  pound." 

Nor  could  we  easily  admit  that  the  incipient  method  of  reck- 
oning money  decimally,  was  to  be  an  improvement.  The  rule  of 
"  Federal  Money  "  was  in  our  arithmetic,  and  we  gave  it  a  pass- 
ing notice,  admiring  only  its  novelty  and  simplicity. 

"When  a  lad  the  English  currency  had  been  the  standard  of 
reckoning,  and  by  reason  of  the  extensive  trade  with  Great 
Britain,  and  the  fact  that  the  merchants'  invoices  were  always 
made  out  in  £.  s.  d.,  it  is  easy  to  see  with  what  pertinacity  we 
held  on  to  the  old  method  of  computation  in  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence. 
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THE  SILVER  COIN 

consisted  principally  of  the  Spanish  mill'd  dollar,  and  its  frac- 
tional parts.  English  and  French  crowns  were  in  circulation, 
valued  at  six  shillings  and  eight  pence.  The  latter  were  a  beau- 
tiful coinage.  The  former,  especially  the  half  crowns,  were  worn 
so  smooth,  that  their  lettering  was  scarcely  discernible.  The 
silver-smith  valued  these  for  the  exceeding  fineness  of  the  silver, 
to  run  up  for  spoons,  and  other  articles,  which  were  then  ham- 
mered from  the  ingot. 

French  5  franc  pieces  valued  at  90  cents  were  plenty.  Amer- 
ican quarters,  eighths,  and  ^teenths,  were  getting  into  use. 
Spanish  coins  were  furnished  in  great  abundance,  for  all  the 
necessary  purposes  of  change.  The  pistoreen  and  half  pistoreen 
valued  at  20  cents  and  10  cents,  were  also  common.  We  had 
no  wicked  speculators  in  silver  and  gold  then,  as  now. 

GOLD  COINS. 

But  few  English  guineas  I  saw.  "  British  gold''  it  is  well 
known,  was  in  bad  odor,  in  revolutionary  times,  and  conveyed 
an  idea  of  unpleasant  import. 

France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  furnished  ns  with  most  of  the 
gold  then  in  circulation.  Our  extensive  trade  with  those  coun- 
tries, and  their  dependencies  in  the  West  Indies,  brought  it  into 
the  country  in  large  quantities. 

It  consisted  of  Johannes,  commonly  pronounced  /oc5,  in  value 
about  eight  dollars,  double  and  half  Joes.  The  Doubloon  was 
worth  sixteen  dollars ;  Pistoles  about  one-fourth  of  that ;  Moid- 
ores  about  six  dollars  and  a  half 

These  several  coins  passed  by  weight,  and  were  estimated 
according  to  different  standards,  although  each  piece  for  circu- 
lation, appeared  with  an  envelope  and  the  value  marked  upon 
it ;  yet  the  shop-keepers  had  their  money-scales,  by  which  to  test 
the  value  to  their  own  satisfaction.  Thus  their  gold  was  some- 
what troublesome,  and  the  vast  superiority  of  the  American 
eagle,  and  its  parts,  is  readily  seen. 

BANK  NOTES 

« 

for  less  than  five  dollars  were  not  in  circulation.  Living  in  the 
Bay  State,  I  was  familiar  only  with  the  bills  of  the  Massachusetts 
Bank,  and  United  States  branch  at  Boston.  This  money  was 
equal  ip  value  to  gold  and  silver,  and  exceeded  the  precious 
metals  in  convenience. 
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DR.    FRANKLIN    AND    HIS    COPPERS. 

As  my  article  comes  to  the  immediate  notice  of  school  teach- 
ers, let  me  turn  it  to  account  in  their  line  of  thought,  by  referring 
to  the  well-known  anecdote  of  Dr.  Franklin,  his  coppers,  and  his 
whistle.  The  Doctor  says,  "  When  I  was  a  boy,  in  the  time  of 
the  holidays,  my  friends  filled  my  little  pockets  with  coppers," 
&c.  My  young  friends  who  have  read  the  story,  remember  that 
he  bought  a  whistle  with  his  coppers,  and  kept  it  in  use  so  con- 
stantly that  the  music  became  an  annoyance  to  the  whole  family. 
He  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  "paid  too  dear  for  the 
whistle.''^  Now  I  beg  leave  to  propose  one  question,  —  strictly 
mathematical, — suggested  by  the  story, — "  dear  for  the  whistle" 
The  story  suggests  two  or  three  questions.  The  first  is  strictly 
mathematical.  Suppose  Dr.  Franklin  paid  20  coppers  for  his 
whistle  in  the  year  1715,  what  would  be  the  present  value  of  the 
whistle-money,  at  compound  interest  ?  "What  at  simple  interest  ? 
The  next  question  allows  only  a  conjectural  answer.  At  the 
present  day  when  so  much  attention  is  paid  to  the  collection  of 
rare  coins,  what  would  be  the  market  value  of  the  coppers  with 
which  Franklin  paid  for  the  whistle  so  dearly  ?  The  other  ques- 
tion suggested  by  the  anecdote  is  perhaps  a  moral  question. — 
Did  the  boy-philosopher  after  all,  "  pay  too  dearfor  the  whistle," 
when  we  consider  how  many  thousands  on  thousands  have  re- 
ceived instruction  fvom  this  story  of  the  whistle  ? 

Thus,  although  in  a  sense,  money  answereth  all  things,"  does 
it  not  appear  that  wisdom  is  more  precious  than  rubies,  and  that 
Dr.  Franklin's  sayings  and  discoveries  are  worth  more  to  the 
world  than  the  money  it  cost  him  for  his  whistle  ? 

Yours,  Sknex. 


TEACHERS  USING  TEXT-BOOKS  IN  RECITATIONS. 
"Everything  that  is  worth  doing,  is  worth  doing  welV 
The  good  and  experienced  teacher  feels  the  force  of  this  truth. 
He  strives  to  fit  himself  so  as  to  accomplish  the  most  possible 
good.  Daily  does  he  con  over  those  lessons  which  are  to  be 
studied  and  recited  by  his  scholars,  and  renders  himself  so  fa- 
miliar with  them  that  he  needs  no  books  in  ordinary  recitations, 
but  is  able  to  ask  or  answer  any  question  pertaining  to  the  les- 
sons.    When  such  a  teacher  gets  through  with  a  recital,  it  is 
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toell  done.  His  scholars  understand  what  they  have  been  doing ; 
they  have  mastered  the  subjects,  not  the  books  simply.  The 
teacher  who  relies  upon  his  book  for  questions  and  answers,  falls 
into  mechanical  habits,  and  the  pupils  will  be  prone  to  follow  in 
his  footsteps,  for,  "  as  is  the  teacher,  so  will  be  the  school."  It 
is  the  duty  of  the  teacher  to  teach  his  pupils  how  to  study  and 
learn,  their  lessons. 

Let  the  teacher  show  himself  independent  of  the  book  in  reci- 
tations, and  it  will  have  a  direct  tendency  to  make  his  scholars 
so.  In  arithmetic,  grammar,  and  geography,  by  a  little  fore- 
thought and  study,  teachers  can  prepare  themselves  so  as  to  be 
free  from  books  in  these  recitations.  This  ought  to  be  done,  and 
required  to  be  done,  in  all  our  schools.  We  have  teachers  who 
do  this  now.  It  is  hoped,  that  ere  long,  all  our  teachers  will  do 
it,  and  then  test-books  will  be  used  properly,  the  standard  of 
teaching  will  be  elevated,  and  our  scholars  will  become  better 
thinkers.  a.  h.  m. 


DETAINING  PUPILS  AFTER  SCHOOL. 

Mr.  Worcester,  Superintendent  of  the  Schools  of  Bangor,  has  the  follow- 
ing well  considered  remarks  on  this  subject. — Ed. 

I  have  doubts  myself  in  regard  to  the  expediency  of  doing 
this,  especially  as  a  punishment  for  not  getting  a  lesson.  Those 
teachers  who  adopt  this  mode  of  enforcing  lessons  must  practice 
much  self-denial,  and  they  evince  the  great  interest  they  feel  in 
their  pupils'  progress.  Their  object,  doubtless,  is  to  correct  in 
the  pupils'  habits  of  dilatoriness,  and  to  stimulate  to  increased 
activity.  Their  motive  is  undoubtedly  good,  but  with  my  pres- 
ent views,  I  am  inclined  to  the  opinion  that  more  evil  than  good 
results  from  it.  The  effect  seems  to  be  to  create  in  the  scholar, 
thus  detained,  a  dislike  for  his  studies  and  an  aversion  to  his 
teacher.  The  lesson  he  is  required  to  learn  is  regarded  as  a  task, 
if  not  as  a  punishment,  and  the  teacher,  not  as  a  kind  friend, 
anxious  to  promote  his  real  good,  but  as  a  taskmaster,  set  over 
him  to  compel  him  to  learn  what  he  does  not  understand,  and 
what  he  does  not  see  is  to  be  of  advantage  to  him  when  under- 
stood. Now  it  seems  to  me,  that  a  lesson  ought  not,  if  possible, 
ever  to  become  a  task,  and  that  the  skillful  teacher  will  endeavor 
to  prevent  it  from  becoming  such.  On  the  contrary,  he  will  use 
every  effort  in  his  power  to  make  the  lesson  to  be  learned  attrac- 
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tive  to  the  scholar.  If  he  finds  in  him  a  lack  of  interest  in  the 
lesson  assigned,  perhaps  some  little  assistance  in  the  way  of  ex- 
planation or  suggestions,  may  be  of  use  in  awakening  an  inter- 
est. The  lesson  may  have  been  too  difficult  for  tl|e  scholar  to 
learn  in  the  time  allowed,  and  he  may  have  used  all  due  diligence 
in  trying  to  get  it,  and  yet  have  failed.  If  he  is,  therefore,  com- 
pelled to  remain  after  the  regular  school  hours  "  to  make  it  up," 
he  feels  that  he  has  been  overtasked,  and  thus,  that  a  wrong  has 
been  done  to  him.  Besides,  he  is  not  in  a  very  favorable  mood  for 
studying,  after  having  been  confined  in  the  school-room  for  three 
*  hours,  and  after  his  school-mates  have  left  the  room.  If  he  should 
succeed  in  committing  his  lesson  under  such  circumstances,  it 
seems  to  me,  it  will  be  with  not  very  favorable  impressions  of  the 
pleasures  of  the  acquisition  of  knowledge.  Sometimes,  and  per- 
haps not  unfrequently  in  the  case  of  inexperienced  teachers,  les- 
sons too  difficult  for  the  scholar  to  learn,  and  if  learned,  of  no 
practical  use,  are  assigned.  It  requires  good  judgment  ^nd  much 
discrimination  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  to  know  how  to  assign 
lessons.  These  should  always,  if  possible,  be  proportioned  to 
the  scholar's  capacity,  but  never  so  difficult  as  to  overtask  him.  In 
almost  every  book  studied  there  is  much  of  useless  rubbish,  or 
what  seems  such  to  the  scholar.  Of  what  use  to  him  is  it  to 
commit  to  memory  whole  pages  of  words  to  which  he  attaches 
no  meaning  ?  The  lessons  learned  in  school  are  not  the  end 
aimed  at;  but  the  means  to  the  end,  and  this  fact  should  be  al- 
ways kept  in  view.  The  scholar  should  be  made  to  understand 
what  he  is  required  to  learn,  and  if  he  is  made  to  understand 
each  lesson  assigned,  he  becomes  intelligent,  is  capable  of  thinking, 
of  reasoning  and  forming  correct  opinions.  Each  successive  lesson 
becomes, like  the  propositions  of  geometry,  a  help  to  the  next,  and 
thiis  each  day  adds  something  positive  to  the  scholar's  stock  of 
knowledge.  When  taught  in  this  way,  the  acquisition  of  knowl- 
edge is  the  source  of  positive  pleasure,  and  the  teacher  would  be 
more  likely  to  be  detained  after  school  to  answer  the  eager  and 
curious  questions  of  the  scholar,  than  the  scholar  compelled  to 
remain  to  make  up  missed  lessons. 

Purpose.  —  "  He  is  a  weak  man  who  cannot  twist  and  weave 
the  threads  of  his  feelings,  —  however  fine,  however  tangled, 
however  strained,  or  however  strong,  —  into  the  great  cable  of 
purpose,  by  which  he  lies  moored  to  his  life  of  action. 
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TO  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 

In  our  last  we  learned,  to  some  extent,  the  nature  of  the  work 
to  be  done.  In  this,  we  are  to  consider  briefly  the  means  of  its 
accomplishment. 

These  means  are  many  and  various,  but  the  Teacher  is  the  prin- 
cipal means.  Now,  if  the  teacher  is  perfect  in  his  or  her  qualifi- 
cations for  the  work,  the  work  will  be  well  done,  but  if  otherwise, 
the  work  will  be  otherwise  done.  Now,  as  you  are  young  teach- 
ers, as  per  our  caption,  you  will  not  feel  ofiended  if  you  are  pre- 
sumed not  perfect  in  qualification.  This  being  the  case,  it  be-  - 
comes  necessary  to  consider  two  things ;  first,  the  qualifications 
desired,  second,  the  means  of  their  attainment.  "We  shall,  how- 
ever, invert  this  order  in  our  treatment  of  the  subject,  taking  the 
second  first,  and  not  improbably  omitting  the  first  altogether, 
owing  to  the  great  space  required.  • 

1.  Then  of  the  means  of  the  Teacher's  qualification  or  Means 
OF  Professional  Improvement.     Of  these  means  we  notice,  first, 

NORMAL    SCHOOLS. 

After  you  have  pursued  an  ordinary  course  of  instruction  in 
the  common  school,  high  school,  academy,  or  college,  a  course 
in  the  Normal  School  is  the  means  most  efiective  and  thorough 
for  professional  training.  This,  we  are  fully  aware,  is  an  imprac- 
ticability with  many  of  you,  yet  we  hope  not  with  all.  This  im- 
practicability does  not,  however,  lessen  the  efficiency  of  the 
means,  hence  it  should  be  classed  where  it  belongs ;  \\z.,  first. 
We  do  not  propose  arguing  the  importance  of  Normal  Schools, 
but  rather  to  venture  an  opinion ;  viz.,  that  twenty-five  years 
hence  it  will  be  a  matter  of  surprise,  that  in  1862,  whole  counties 
of  teachers  could  be  found  in  Indiana,  not  one  of  whom  had 
Normal  School  drill. 

If  possible,  enter  these  schools.  Remember  that  to  him  that 
striveth  belongeth  the  mastery.  As  a  matter  of  encouragement, 
permit  us  to  say,  that  a  young  lady  from  Richmond,  Indiana,  has 
gone  all  the  way  to  the  Normal  School  at  Westfield,  Massachu- 
setts. Here  is  an  act  to  provoke  you  to  good  works.  You  will 
be  paid  for  your  efibrt.  A  few  years  since,  a  young  lady  of  this 
city  went  to  a  Normal  School,  taking  a  whole  or  partial  course, 
and  on  returning  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  grammar  department, 
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a  position  one  grade  above  any  other  female  teacher  of  the  city. 
Wherever  the  value  of  Normal  School  drillis  known,  the  teacher 
possessing  such  drill,  other  things  equal,  stands  first. 

Hence,  if  in  any  wise  practicable,  avail  yourselves  of  this  im- 
portant means  of  improvement.  But  where  this  is  wholly  im- 
practicable, take  the  next  best  means ;  viz., 

INSTITUTES. 

In  this  day  of  Institutes,  it  is  unnecessary  to  define  or  describe 
them  further,  than  to  say,  they  are  a  species  of  Normal  Schools, 
short  in  duration  and  itinerating  in  character.  Their  prime  ob- 
ject, as  that  of  Normal  Schools,  is  the  professional  training  of 
teachers,  giving  much  of  their  attention  to  modes  of  teaching. 
In  testimony  of  their  efficiency,  it  would  be  easy  to  fill  twenty 
pages  from  such  men  as  Horace  Mann,  Barnard,  Eussell,  Page, 
Northend,  ahd  from  superintendents  of  public  instruction  on 
through  all  grades  of  teachers  to  the  humblest  primary  teacher, 
who  has  availed  herself  of  such  means  of  improvement.  Suffice 
it  to  say,  that  so  valuable  is  this  means  of  improvement  con- 
sidered, that  the  legislatures  of  several  of  the  States  have 
made  appropriations  for  their  support. 

A  trustee  of  our  acquaintance,  visited  an  Institute  while  in 
session  in  this  city,  and  took  the  names  of  all  the  teachers  of  said 
city  who  werp  in  attendance  at  the  Institute.  And  what  did 
this  mean  ?  Simply,  that  when  he  came  to  employ  teachers  he 
would  know  who  were  availing  themselves  of  this  important 
means  of  improvement  and  who  were  not.  Trustees  elsewhere 
will,  in  many  cases,  do  the  same. 

We  notice  as  a  second  means, 

JOURNALS    OF    EDUCATION. 

1.  •  They  furnish  you  with  the  educational  intelligence  of  the 
times.  If  institutes  are  to  be  held,  academies,  colleges,  or  normal 
schools  to  be  opened,  journals  tell  you.  If  educational  reforms 
are  attempted,  or  advancements  secured,  journals  give  you  the 
facts,  and  probably  the  principles.  In  short,  they  are  the  coup- 
ling-poles that  hitch  you  on  to  the  car  of  professional  progress, 
thus  preventing  your  being  left  behind  the  times. 

2.  They  give  you  suggestions,  facts,  discussions,  and  theories 
on  almost  every  known  school  duty.    In  this  they  are  a  kind  of 
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professional  library, — fresh  with  the  perennial  thoughts  of  your 
co-laborers  in  different  positions  and  different  locations  through- 
out the  State. 

3.  They  do  much  in  begetting  and  fostering  a  professional 
feeling.  This  is  an  item  of  vast  importance,  though  often  over- 
looked. If  you  expect  to  go  forward  and  upward  in  your  call- 
ing, you  must  catch  the  glow,  and  experience  the  stimulus  of 
professional  feeling, — you  must  feel  to  magnify  your  office  and 
make  it  honorable.  Journals,  if  carefully  read,  will  do  much  to 
accomplish  this  end.  But  observe,  for  this  or  any  other  purpose, 
they  must  be  read,  well  read,  then  their  suggestions  studied  until 
mastered  and  appropriated,  —  then  taken  into  the  school-room 
and  tried,  proved.  Do  not  fail  at  this  point,  for  new  plans  or 
theories  are  not  to  be  taken  as  a  sweet  morsel,  to  be  rolled 
smoothly  over  the  tongue,  then  ejected  as  a  refuse  cud  of  thought 
to  be  seen  and  remembered  no  more.  No,  but  on  the  contrary, 
to  be  tasted,  chewed,  swallowed,  digested,  assimilated,  and 
incorporated  in  your  mental  fabric,  your  professional  being. — 
Further,  in  the  use  of  journals,  we  would  suggest  that  they  be 
carefully  filed.  They  serve  as  a  valuable  reference,  often  fur- 
nishing facts  and  statistics  no  where  else  to  be  found.  Hence, 
file  and  preserve  your  journals. 

4.  Journals  are  valuable  as  a  medium  through  which  you  can 
make  your  thoughts  known  to  others.  In  this  manner  you  im- 
prove in  both  matter  and  style.  This  is  that  which  "  scattereth, 
yet  increaseth."  Hence  the  conclusion  in  all  the  counts  is,  first, 
that  journals  of  education  are  a  valuable  means  of  professional 
improvement;  second,  that  no  teacher  no,  not  one, — high  or  low, 
rich  or  poor,  old  or  young,  ought  to  be  without  at  least  one  such 
journal.  But,  in  answer  to  this,  you  may  say,  an  editor  is  liable  to 
bias  in  judgment,  being  desirous  of  a  large  circulation  for  his 
journal ;  hence  may  be  too  earnest  in  this  matter.  As  for  myself, 
I  confess  to  an  ardent  desire  for  a  large  circulation  for  our  Journal, 
and  for  two  reasons  :  First,  because  of  the  increased  usefulness 
of  the  Journal  consequent  thereupon.  Second,  because  I  am 
charged,  in  a  good  degree,  with  the  no  trivial  labor  of  sustaining 
said  Journal.  But  in  this  case  I'll  waive  both  these  considerations, 
and  say,  if  our  Journal  does  not  suit  you,  take  some  other.  Our 
two  sister  States,  Ohio  and  Illinois,  both  have  excellent  journals, 
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if  ours  does  not  suit  you,  take  one  of  them,  or  one  from  some 
other  State.  But  by  all  means,  take  a  Journal. — Indiana  ScJiool 
Journal. 


TIME  FOR  MORAL  CULTURE. 

A  VERY  unfortunate  impression  prevails  among  our  people,  in  city  and 
country,  that  no  time  can  be  afforded  for  the  moral  training  of  children 
at  school.  Upon  this  point  Mr.  Barnes  thus  remarks  in  his  report  of  the 
Portland  schools  for  the  year  recently  closed. — Ed. 

"  The  discussion  of  this  question,  concerning  the  moral  char- 
acter and  influence  of  the  public  schools,  is  not  complete,  and 
justice  to  our  own  present  cprps  of  teachers  will  not  be  done  with- 
out the  further  remark,  that  such  discipline  as  we  advise,  requires 
not  only  sagacity,  good  judgment,  and  true  conscientiousness 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  but  also  requires  that  they  should  have 
sufficient  time  for  the  proper  discharge  of  this  part  of  their  duty. 
In  this  respect  there  is  reason  to  fear,  that  our  own  over-crowded 
schools  have  caused  us  to  suffer  very  serious  injury,  from  the 
absolute  inability  of  the  teachers  to  do  anything  more  than  get 
through  with  the  routine  of  ordinary  lessons.  In  every  school 
the  effort  is  made  to  reduce  the  number  of  classes  to  the  lowest 
reasonable  limit ;  but  if  every  minute  of  the  teacher's  time  in 
school-hours  is  taken  up  with  hearing  recitations,  what  opportu- 
nity is  left  for  any  attempt  to  influence  the  moral  character  of 
the  pupils,  or  even  to  find  out  the  instances  of  offense  against 
the  moral  welfare  of  the  school  ?  Many  a  boy  has  been  ruined, 
simply  because  his  over-tasked  schoolmaster  had  no  time  to  look 
after  him,  when  he  was  under  the  influence  of  evil  temptation,  or 
of  depraved  passion,  or  of  wicked  example.  In  other  places,  if  not 
in  our  own  city,  it  has  sometimes  happened,  that  a  whole  school 
has  lapsed  into  a  sad  condition  of  moral  disorder,  indecorum, 
and  insubordination,  and  many  of  the  pupils  have  become  noto- 
rious for  coarseness,  indecency,  violence,  and  vice,  chiefly,  if  not 
only,  because  no  provision  had  been  made  for  time  or  help  to 
enable  the  principal  teacher  to  attend  to  this  indispensable  part 
of  the  school  duty.  In  the  present  excessively  crowded  condi- 
tion of  so  many  of  our  schools,  it  becomes  us  to  be  very  sensi- 
tive and  very  careful  as  to  what  we  are  doing,  or  failing  to  do,  in 
this  important  regard.  And  we  may  well  hail  the  approaching  en- 
largement of  our  facilities  for  a  new  organization  of  schools  and 
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school  districts,  so  that  a  better  distribution  of  time  and  duty 
among  the  teachers  may  permit  them  to  regard  their  schools  as 
instrumentalities  for  moral  culture,  and  not  merely  as  machines 
for  turning  oflF  recitations. 

Considering,  also,  the  very  large  number  of  pupils  in  our  boys' 
schools  of  the  middle  and  higher  grades,  who  are  at  the  ages 
most  susceptible  of  moral  impressions,  good  or  bad,  it  may  de- 
sen'e  inquiry,  whether  we  might  not  have  a  better  knowledge  of 
their  moral  traits  and  tendencies,  and  a  better  power  of  correct- 
ing and  improving  them,  if,  in  all  these  schools,  the  principal 
teacher  were  aided  by  an  assistant  master,  with  the  distinct  view, 
that  the  head  master  and  his  male  assistant  should  have  a  special 
CO  operative   charge  in  looking  after  and  correcting  all  the  in- 
stances of  moral  impropriety  occurring  among  their  pupils,  at  any 
time  and  place,  within  or  near  the  hours  and  the  precints  of  the 
schools  ?    It  is  conceivable  that  the  junior  master  might  have  a 
duty  of  being  with  or  near  the  boys,  when  they  are  not  imme- 
diately in  the  school-room ;  that  he  might  be  among  them  not 
unfrequently,  in  their  play-grounds ;  might  observe  them  in  the 
streets,  so  as  to  detect  the  vicious  and  ill-behaved,  and  guard  the 
better  scholars  against  moral  contamination  or  personal  rude- 
ness.    Some  such  duty  as  this  he  might  perform  with  the  happi- 
est efiFects,  —  not  as  a  spy,  but  open-handedly, —  not  like  a  police- 
man, but  as  a  lawful  master  and  a  friend.     In  many  ways,  no 
doubt,  the  moral  influence  of  sensible  female  teachers  upon  the 
rough  boys  of  a  school  is  most  salutary   and   eflicacious,  but 
there  are  some  parts  of  the  moral  training  needed  by  this  class 
of  pupils  which  require  the  vigilance  and  the  firmness  of  a  mas- 
ter ;  and  it  is  here,  if  anywhere,  that  the  head  master  needs  the 
helping  hand  and  counsel  of  his  most  reliable  assistant." 


"  "Why  Didn't  You  Ax  the  Lord  Something." — Rev.  Dr.  Carru- 
thers  of  Portland,  at  a  county  conference,  recently  re4ated  the  following 
anecdote.  Whether  it  was  applicable  to  the  occasion  we  can  only  con- 
jecture. A  good  old  Scotchman,  in  the  home-land,  listened  on  some  oc- 
casion to  a  prayer,  which  may  have  been  very  eloquent  and  impressive 
to  others,  but  the  honest  old  Scotchman  "  couldn't  see  it."  As  the 
worthy  divine,  who  had  "  delivered  "  the  prayer,  passed  out  near  his  un- 
edified  hearer,  the  good  old  gentleman  nudged  him,  with  the  inquiry, 
i'  Why  didn't  you  ax  the  Lord  something  ?  "     A  whole  sermon  in  that ! 
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CONDXTCTED  BY  R,.  A..  RIDDEOTJX,   BELFAST. 

CAUSE  AND  EFFECT, 

It  is  a  universal  law  of  physics,  that  effects  are  proportional 
to  their  causes ;  therefore  every  question  in  proportion  involves 
the  principle  of  cause  and  effect.  This  principle  is  especially 
adapted  to  compound  and  inverse  proportion. 

Whatever  produces  or  accomplishes  anything,  in  a  word,  all 
action,  as  men,  animals,  time,  goods  bought  or  sold,  capital,  &c., 
may  be  regarded  as  cause;  whatever  is  produced  or  accom- 
plished, the  result  of  all  action,  as  labor  performed,  provisions 
consumed,  distance  traveled,  goods  obtained,  money  paid  or  re- 
ceived, &c.,  may  be  regarded  as  effect. 

"When  causes  and  effects  involve  the  idea  of  quantity,  they 
admit  of  computation,  and  may  be  represented  by  numbers  hav- 
ing the  same  relation  to  each  other  as  the^sthings  they  represent. 
Hence,  when  two  causes,  simple  or  compound,  are  of  the  same 
kind  or  denomination,  as  also  their  effects,  we  have  the  following 
proportion : 

1st  cause :  2d  cause  :  :  1st  effect :  2d  effect. 

This  statement  is  simple,  comprehensive,  easily  remembered, 
and  is  the  only  rule  necessary  for  any  problem  in  proportion, 
(taking  for  granted  that  it  has  been  demonstrated  and  is  thorough- 
ly understood  that  in  every  proportion  the  product  of  the  extremes 
is  equal  to  the  product  of  the  means). 

It  may  seem  natural  and  convenient  sometimes  to  say 

1st  cause :  1st  effect :  :  2d  cause  :  2d  effect. 

But  in  such  case  we  should  be  obliged  to  consider  all  the 
numbers  as  abstract,  for,  though  there  may  be  a  certain  relation, 
there  can  be  no  ratio  between  any  cause  and  its  effect,  since  ratio 
results  from  comparing  numbers  or  things  of  the  same  kind  or 
denomination.  Hence  the  first  form  is  considered  the  more  phil- 
osophical.    Practically  there  is  but  little  choice. 

The  wanting  term  should  be  indicated  by  some  character,  as 
a  (  ),  and  read  "  blank  "  ;  when  obtained  it  may  be  written  in  its 
place  within  the  (  )  as  in  the  examples  below.  The  operation 
for  obtaining  it  may  frequently  be  much  abridged  by  cancella- 
tion, which  should  be  used  when  practicable. 
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The  following  examples  w^ill  serve  to  illustrate : 

If  24  yards  of  cloth  cost  $88,  what  is  the  cost  of  45  yards  ? 

Irt  canie.        2d  cani*.        lat  effect.    2d  effect. 

24  yards :  45  yards :  :  $88  :  ($165). 
If  24  yards  of  cloth  cost  $88,  how  many  yards  can  be  bought 
for  $165  ? 

24 :  (45) : :  88 :  165. 

How  many  yards  of  cloth  can  be  bought  for  $88  if  45  yards 
cost  $165  ? 

Ist  c.      2d  c.        Ist  e,         2d  c.         Irt  c.        2d  c.  Irt  e.        2d  e. 

(24)  :  45  :  :  88  :  165,  or  88  :  165  :  :  (24)  :  45. 


COMPOUND  PEOPOKTION. 

"  If  12  men  in  15  days  can  build  a  wall  30  feet  long,  6  feet 

high,  and  3  feet  thick,  when  the  days  are  12  hours  long,  in  what 

time  will  30  men  build, ^  wall  300  feet  long,  8  feet  high,  and  6 

feet  thick,  when  they  ^rk  8  hours  a  day  ?  " 

4      5  40  -Ajis. 

300    4.^X1/^X12X^00X^X0    »^ 

8    ^0X  ?JX3PX  0X^         

6      ^ 

Inverse  Proportion,  really  Compound  Proportion,  the  efects 
being  the  same. 

"  If  9  horses  eat  a  load  of  hay  in  12  days,  how  many  horses 
can  eat  the  same  quantity  in  3  days  ?  " 


12) 

30^ 

30 

15 

:  (240)  [ 

:  :  6 

12 

8 

3 

9}  .(36)>  ..j.i 
2  ^  •     3  S  • 


12 

"  A  friend  borrowed  of  me  $500  for  6  months ;  how  long  ought 
he  to  lend  me  $600  to  requite  the  favor  ?  " 


^  :^j^^-^::l  (favor)  :1  (favor.) 


500  }     600 
6 


"  If  the  penny   loaf  weighs   7   oz.,  when  flour  is   $8.00  per 
barrel,  how  much  should  it  weigh  when  flour  is  $7.50  per  barrel  ?' 

8.00  \  '  ?.50  (  '  '  ^  ^P®°°y  ^°^^^  •  ^  ^P®°°y  ^°^^)- 
Here  it  is  unnecessary  to  reduce  the  prices  per  barrel  to  the 
prices  per  ounce,  as  the  two  operations  would  cancel  each  other. 
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m$ 


t. 


A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS 

TO   PARTIES   PROPOSING    TO   RECEIVK   THE   NORMAL   SCHOOLS. 

The  recent  Act  of  the  Legislature,  by  which  provision  is  made  for  the 
support  of  two  Normal  Schools  in  Maine,  makes  it  necessary  that  the 
citizens  of  some  place,  or  the  trustees  of  some  institution  in  each  sec 
tion  of  the  State  designated,  shall  furnish  buildings  suitable  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  commissioners  have  been  appointed  already  to  receive  pro 
posals  from  any  parties  desiring  to  make  them,  and  have  advertised  that 
they  will  be  in  session  at  Augusta,  on  the  eighth  of  June,  to  examine 
and  compare  such  proposals.  If  it  shall  then  seem  necessary,  they  will 
visit  such  locations  and  examine  more  particularly  the  building-,  offered, 
and  the  other  conveniences  placed  at  the  service  of  the  State  for  this 
purpose. 

The  subscriber,  —  supposed  to  be  interested  in  this  matter,  and  to  be 
conversant  with  the  spirit  and  design  of  the  Act,  and  the  wants  of  the 
contemplated  schools,  —  has  been  requested  by  the  chairman  of  this 
commission,  to  suggest  some  points  proper  to  be  considered  by  parties 
competing  for  these  schools. 

I  shall  be  warranted  then  in  saying  in  general  terms,  that  any  oSer 
for  this  purpose,  whether  coming  from  citizens  of  any  place  or  from  the 
trustees  of  any  institution,  should  be  liberal  in  order  to  succeed  in  the 
competition. 

The  schools  themselves  are  to  be  conducted  upon  a  liberal  plan,  ac- 
cording to  the  best  models  presented  in  other  States,  with  such  modifi- 
cations as  may  best  adapt  them  to  the  wants  of  our  own  teachers.  They 
are  not  to  be  appendages  of  other  schools,  •  nor  connected  with  them  in 
any  subordinate  relation.  They  are  to  be  thoroughly  independent  es- 
tablishments, pursuing  their  specitic  aim,  —  the  qualification  of  teachers 
for  the  common  and  higher  schools,  —  with  singleness  of  purpose.  The 
course  of  study  will  be  liberal,  and  the  teachers  will  be  selected  with 
special  reference  to  their  fitness  to  guide  others  in  the  great  work  of 
preparing  themselves  to  teach.  Four  at  least, —  two  gentlemen  and  two 
ladies  perhaps,  —  will  be  employed  at  the  outset,  for  each  school,  with 
sue  a  lecturers  and  special  instructors  as  may  be  needed  to  give  to  the 
enterprise  the  highest  efficiency  and  success. 

The  Legislature,  with  a  wisdom  and  geneix)sity  worthy  of  all  praise, 
has  mad  eample  provision  for  conducting  this  experiment  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  insure  success. 

With  these  arrangements  now  making,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that 
both  these  schools  will  open,  the  coming  autumn,  with  a  large  attend- 
ance of  our  most  enterprising  young  gentlemen  and  ladies,  whG  have  had 
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some  experience  in  teaching,  or  who  design  to  devote  themselves  earn- 
estly to  the  work  of  preparation  for  that  employment. 

Such  a  school  must  evidently  be  a  very  desirable  acquisition  to  any 
place,  both  with  reference  to  the  facilities  furnished  to  young  persons  in 
the  vicinity,  who  may  wish  to  avail  themselves  of  its  advantages,  and  in 
a  business  and  social  aspect. 

We  shall  thus,  very  niturally,  expect  liberal  offers  from  many  places 
in  both  the  eastern  and  western  sections  of  the  State. 

But  to  be  more  specific.  The  Act  sets  forth  the  considerations  which 
will  guide  the  commissioners  in  making  their  decision.  In  the  first 
place,  the  buildings  must  be  suitable  and  suflicicnt  for  the  instruction  of 
two  hundred  pupils.  It  is  not  required  that  a  building  or  buildings 
shall  bs  furnished  large  enough  to  accommodate  this  number  of  students 
with  rooms  Jor  hoarding.  They  will  find  boarding  places,  in  whole  or  in 
part,  with  private  families.  Nor  is  it  necessary  that  any  one  room 
should  be  large  enough  to  accommodate  that  number  of  pupils  with 
desks  for  study.  A  room  will  be  needed  large  enough  to  seat  that  num- 
ber of  persons,  at  the  lectures  and  other  general  exercises.  At  recita- 
tions, the  school  will  be  divided,  of  course,  into  classes.  For  these 
classes,  four  recitation  rooms  will  be  needed,  suflSciently  large  to  accom- 
modate fifty  pupils  each. 

It  hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  other  rooms,  for  library,  cabinet,  ap- 
paratus and  laboratory,  dressing  rooms,  &c.,  will  be  necessary  to  the 
proper  working  of  the  school.  And,  of  course,  the  more  convenient, 
neat,  and  attractive  all  these  rooms  are,  the  more  influence  they  will  have 
with  the  commissioners,  other  things  being  equal. 

And  now  as  to  some  of  these  other  things.  The  second  item  named 
in  the  Act  is,  "  The  character  of  the  community  and  healthiness  of  the 
location."  These  are  points  which  can'  with  propriety,  be  set  before  the 
commissioners  and  must  be  considered  by  them  of  very  great  import- 
ance,— but  they  can  hardly  be  "  got  up  for  the  occasion," — and  thus  they 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon  here.  It  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  this  point, 
however,  to  remark  that  the  existence  of  places  where  intoxicating 
liquors  are  sold,  will  not  be  considered  a^  adding  to  the  desirableness  of 
any  location. 

The  next  point  for  the  commissioners  to  consider  is,  "  The  means  of  ac- 
cess— hy  railroad  or  otherwise.''''  This  is  simply  a  matter  of  fact  easily  de- 
termined. The  next  is,  "  Facilities  for  obtaining  board  and  cost  of  the 
same.''''  This  point  is  of  the  greatest  importance.  Parties  competing  for 
the  school  must  make  definite  and  reliable  assurances  to  the  commission- 
ers, that  boarding  places  can  be  obtained, — of  a  suitable  character  and 
upon  reasonable  terms,  —  for  two  hundred  scholars,  if  so  manj- should 
apply.  If  any  institution  has  under  its  control  an  edifice  erected  for  the 
purpose  of  accommodating  students  with  board,  it  will,  of  course,  be  an 
advantage  to  be  "  considered." 
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The  fifth  item  named  among  the  considerations  is,  "  Extent  and  char- 
acter of  Library,  Apparatus,  and  Cabinets  oSered."  These  may  already 
exist,  or  may  be  provided  by  the  liberality  of  institutions  or  individuals. 
The  larger  the  better.  It  will  be  remembered  that  these  articles  are  to 
be  ofiered  for  the  use  of  the  Normal  Schools,  for  the  term  of  five  years, 
upon  such  suitable  conditions  as  may  accompany  the  offers,  —  and  with 
the  buildings  will  revert  to  the  owners  at  the  end  of  that  period  ;  when 
such  other  arrangements  may  be  made  as  circumstances  shall  require. 

The  sixth  point  is,  "  Opportunity  for  experimental  or  model  schools." 
Connected  with  many  Normal  Schools,  are  schools  for  models,  in  which 
the  principles  and  methods  taught  in  the  Normal  Schools  are  illustrated 
in  daily  practice,  in  the  presence  of  members  of  the  Normal  Schools.  If 
these  schools  are  taught  in  part  by  the  normal  students  of  the  higher 
classes,  they  become  experimental  schools.  The  advantages  of  such  schools 
may  be  seen  at  a  glance.  It  is  not  probable  that  anything  will  be  done 
at  first  to  connect  such  model  or  experimental  schools  with  the  normals, 
but  the  opporlunity  for  such  schools  is  one  of  the  items  to  be  taken  into 
the  consideration.  What  constitutes  such  an  opportunity  ?  Either  a 
good  system  of  graded  schools  in  the  village  where  the  normals  will  be 
located,  or  rooms  adapted  to  the  use  of  schools  to  be  supported  by  tu- 
ition paid,  as  at  any  academy  or  private  institution.  In  the  one  case,  an 
arrangement  must  be  made  with  the, local  school  authorities,  and  in  the 
other  with  private  parties.  In  both  they  must  be,  to  some  extent,  at 
the  service  of  the  normal  authorities,  for  the  purposes  indicated. 

Another  consideration,  "  not  found  in  the  bill,"  but  which  must  have 
an  important  influence  in  deciding  the  location  of  the  schools,  is  the 
spirit  and  temper  of  the  communities  from  which  the  proposals  may  be 
received.  In  some  places  there  may  be  interest  and  enthusiasm  in  the 
enterprise,  in  others  there  may  be  none.  In  some,  the  schools  might  be 
received  with  indifference  or  mere  toleration ;  in  others,  they  would  be 
welcomed  with  cordiality  and  sustained  by  the  best  local  influences. 

Numerous  inquiries  have  been  made  already  from  both  sections  of  the 
State,  and  it  is  expected  that  many  offers  will  be  made,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  aiding  in  an  important  public  enterprise  and  of  securing  local 
and  private  advantages.  The  subscriber  will  visit  trustees  or  citizens 
who  are  considering  the  question  of  offering  for  the  Normal  Schools,  and 
make  such  further  explanations  as  may  seem  to  be  needed.  Whatever 
is  to  be  done,  should  be  done  promptly. 

Edward  P.  Weston, 
Superintendent  of  Common  Schools. 

Gorham,  April  27,  1863. 


The  publishkr  gave  us  a  thinner  paper  than  usual  in  the  last  sixteen 
pages  of  the  April  number.     We  hope  our  delinquent  subscribers  can 

see  through  it. 
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TO  SUPERINTENDING  SCHOOL  COMMITTEES. 

Gentlemen  :  —  Allow  me  to  remind  you  of  an  amendment  of  the 
School  Laws, — made  at  the  session  of  1862, — by  which  it  is  required  that 
a  copy  of  the  school  reports,  made  to  your  several  towns  at  the  annual 
meetings  in  March  or  April,  shall  be  forwarded  by  the  committees  to  the 
Superintendent  of  Schools,  whether  they  are  printed  or  not.  The  Law 
formerly  required  this,  only  when  the  reports  were  printed. 

These  documents  contain  many  valuable  suggestions,  when  made  with 
care  and  discrimination,  and  should  be  sent  in  all  cases.  Frequent  in- 
quiries are  received  at  this  oflBce  in  regard  to  the  necessity  of  sending 
the  reports, — and  various  objections  arc  made.  The  want  of  value  in 
the  report  is  often  ui^ed  as  a  reason  why  it  is  not  worth  the  trouble  of 
copying  it.  Our  friends  will  please  understand  that  they  are  not  the 
properly  constituted  judges  of  the  worth  or  worthlessness  of  their  re- 
ports. The  law  is  clear,  and  the  Superintendent  has  no  authority  to 
excuse  any  committee  from  the  duty  enjoinad.  Send  along  the  reports, 
gentlemen,  directing  to  Gorham.  Your  returns  should  be  sent  to  the 
ofiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  Sate,  at  Augusta. 

E.  P.  Weston, 
Supt.  Common  Schools. 

Portland  School  Affairs. — The  School  Committee  of  Portland 
have  just  issued  their  annual  report,  —  a  very  suggestive  and  valuable 
document,  —  prepared  by  Hon  P.  Barnes,  to  whom,  as  much  at  least  as 
to  any  other  man,  the  school  interests  of  the  city  are  indebted  for  their 
present  desirable  condition.  The  central  figure  in  the  picture  of  school 
affairs  presented  in  this  report,  is  the  new  High-school  house,  now  in  pro- 
cess of  completion.  In  itself  it  is  a  noble  structure,  reflecting  great 
credit  upon  the  liberality  and  enlightened  wisdom  of  the  city  govern- 
ment ;  m  the  future  progress  of  the  city  schools  it  is  destined  to  have  a 
very  important  influence. 

Mr.  W.  P.  Tucker,  late  Tutor  at  Bowdoin,  has  been  elected  to  fill  the 
principalship  in  the  High  School  for  girls,  made  vacant  by  the  removal 
of  Mr.  Woolson  to  the  Woodard  High  School  in  Cincinnati.  Mr.  Tucker 
is  a  "  gentleman  and  a  scholar,"  and  will,  without  doubt,  justify  the 
wisdom  of  his  election. 

Mr.  M.  Pickering,  of  the  Park  Street  Grammar  School,  is  taking  a 
vacation  of  a  few  months  to  recuperate  his  exhausted  system.  The 
friends  of  Mr.  P.  did  "  the  handsome  thing  "  in  presenting  him  with  a 
purse  of  §500,  as  a  testimonial  of  their  high  regard  for  him  as  a  teacher 
and  a  man. 

«  »«»  » 


Blunders. — In  the  last  number  of  the  Teacher  the  printer  makes  xis 
say  the  "  adjective  obsequies.'^  It  should  have  been  obsequious.  The  art 
of  amending  typographical  eirors  should  be  acquired  by  all  readers. 
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ENGLISH  PRONUNCIATION. 


This  nasal  element,  found  at  the  end  of  syllables  only,  has  a  sound  of  its 
own,  not  liable  to  error  in  the  pronunciation,  in  words  of  one  syllable,  as 
sing,  bring,  hung,  rung.  But  in  the  end  of  words  of  more  than  one  syllable, 
it  is  very  commonly  mispronounced  as  simple  n.  Thus  many  persons  say 
stockm  for  stockm;;,  singm  for  singw^,  hangm  for  h&nging,  and  so  through 
the  whole  catalogue.  Teachers  have  no  single  difficulty  so  hard  to  over- 
come in  their  pupils'  reading. 

Ng  has  another  peculiarity  in  taking  to  itself,  in  some  words,  the  force  of 
""■gS  !  thus,  while  in  sing-er  it  has  only  its  legitimate  force,  in  finger  it  is  the 
equivalent  of  'ngg,—fing-ger.  So  the  higher  degrees  of  long  are  pronounced 
as  if  written  long-ger,  long-gest.  Very  few  words  with  ng  in  this  position  are 
liable  to  be  mispronounced.  Clangor  should  be  pronounced  clang-gor,  san- 
guine, sang-guine.  Unguent  is  tmg-guent  by  Worcester  and  Smart,  un-guent 
by  Webster  and  Goodrich. 

There  are  some  other  words  in  which  the  simple  n  takes  the  sound  of  ng  ; 
as  concord,  cong-cord :  concrete,  cong-crete  ;  anchor,  ang-chor  ;  banquet,  hang- 
quet ;  gangrene,  gang-grene ;  vanquish,  vang-quish ;  and  handkerchief  is 
hang-kercJiief.  This  list  should  be  very  carefully  studied.  Do  not  say  con- 
cord, ban-quet,  gan-greue,  &c.     There  is  some  authority  for  cow-crete. 

G/i,  at  the  beginning  of  words,  is  simply  hard  g,  as  gherkin,  ghost,  &x;.  In 
the  end  of  words  it  is  silent,  or  by  a  few  exceptions,  like  /.  These  are  com- 
mon words,  not  often  misproriounced.  The  one  word  trough  (trawf ),  is 
strangely  mispronounced  trawtk.  In  the  unusual  words  hough,  lough,  shougk, 
it  has  the  sound  of  k, — hok,  lok,  skok.  Slough  is  sluf,  meaning  a  cast-off 
portion  of  dead  skin  or  flesh ;  slow,  a  quagmire. 

This  character  presents  only  the  difficulty  of  determining  when  it  is  silent, 
and  when  sounded  as  an  aspirate  or  breathing. 

Usage  is  divided  in  regard  to  the  words  humor,  humble,  hostler,  with  a  ten- 
dency towards  the  sounding  of  h.  In  herb,  all  the  American  authorities  make 
the  h  silent,  {erb) ;  Smart  sounds  \t  {herb).  So  of  herbage.  But  all  agree 
in  sounding  it  in  the  derivatives,  herbarium,  herbal,  herbaceous,  herbiverous, 
herbist,  &c.  In  the  common  words,  hour,  heir,  honor,  honest,  nobody  is 
likely  to  err. 

WH. 

The  very  common  habit  of  suppressing  the  sound  of  A  in  this  combina- 
tion requires  special  notice.  Be  careful  not  to  pronounce  wheat,  weat;  which, 
witch  ;  when,  wen  ;  where,  ware,  &c.  Let  the  aspirate  breathe  through  the 
w.  Will  every  teacher  strive  to  correct  this  vulgarism  so  common  among 
the  children — and  other  persons  1 
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Another  vulgar  omission  of  A  should  be  avoided  in  the  words  shrill,  shroud, 
shrink,  shrewd,  shrub.     Do  not  say  srill,  sroud,  grink,  srub,  &c. 

BH. 

In  this  combination,  h  could  not  be  easily  sounded,  and  is  always  silent, 
as  in  Rhoda,  rhapsody,  rheumatism,  rhyme. 

TH. 

Th,  in  some  words,  is  often  mispronounced.  In  the  one  word  tfii/me  it  is 
like  t  (time),  by  all  the  authorities,  save  Webster,  who  pronounces  it  as  it  is 
spelled.  In  other  words,  it  has  the  close  sotmd  as  in  think,  or  the  open  or 
Tocal  sound  as  in  this,  thine,  with. 

The  addition  of  »  or  «  commonly  opens  the  sound,  as  path,  lath,  patht, 
laths,  breath,  breathe,  wreath,  wreathe.     But  this  rule  is  not  universal. 

Give  the  sound  as  in  both,  to  the  following  words :  truths  (not  trutke$), 
herewith,  therewith,  withe,  withes,  scath,  loath,  loth,  heather,  ether,  youth, 
youths,  sooth,  troth,  betroth,  betrothed,  not  betrdthed,  southward,  north- 
ward, oath. 

Give  the  open,  or  vocal  sound,  as  in  tcith  and  wreathe,  to  beneath  (very 
commonly  mispronounced),  bequeathe,  either,  soothe,  loathsome,  loathe, 
blithe,  lithe,  southerly,  northerly,  oaths,  booth,  booths,  southing. 

The  verb  scdth,  with  the  close  sound  of  th,  and  the  o  short,  rhymes  with 
hath.  The  imperfect  tense  and  the  participles  correspond,  scathing,  scathed 
A  very  common  usage  makes  a  verb  scathe,  rhyming  with  lathe  ;  the  imper- 
fect and  participle  would,  of  course,  correspond.  But  the  verb,  in  this  form, 
has  not  the  support  of  highest  authorities. 

}. 

J  has  no  difficulties.    In  the  word  hallelujah,  it  is  sounded  like  y. 

K. 

K  is  a  simple  sound  not  liable  to  mispronunciation.  It  is  silent  before  «, 
as  in  knee,  Knox,  know. 

L. 

L  is  so  often  silent  that  it  requires  notice.  While  it  is  silent  in  psalm, 
balm,  palip,  it  is  sounded  in  some  of  their  derivatives.  Thus  pal-ma-ry  is  ap- 
proved by  all  the  American  authorities ;  psalmodic  and  psalmodist  are  sal- 
modic,  &c.,  by  all  authorities  ;  psalmist  is  sam-ist  by  Webster  and  Goodrich, 
and  sal-mist  or  sa-mist  by  Worcester.  Psalmody  is  wrf-mody  by  Smart  and 
Worcester,  and  sa-mody  or  sal-mody  by  Goodrich.  Falcon  is  fatckn  by  most 
authorities.    Goodrich  says/oAcon  orfaw-kn. 

These  letters  are  among  the  most  easily  managed.  M  is  silent  in  the  old 
forms  aceomptant  and  comptroller,  now  written  accountant  and  controller. 

The  peculiarity  of  n  when  it  stands  before  g,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  has 
been  already  discussed.    At  the  end  of  a  word  after  m,  it  is  sUent.    But 
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when  another  syllable  is  added,  it  becomes  audible ;  as  solemn,  solemnize, 
autumn,  autumnal,  limn,  lim-ner,  contemn,  contem-ner,  condemn,  condem- 
ning, damn,  damning.  Hymn  makes  hym-ning  or  him-ing.  Smart  approves 
the  latter  in  colloquial  use,  and  the  former  in  solemn  style,  Worcester  gives 
either  way,  and  Goodrich  the  latter. 

p. 
This  consonant  is  silent  in  a  few  words,  as  psalmist,  pthisic,  phthisis.     This 
last  word  is  pronounced  thi-ih  by  Webster  and  Goodrich  ;  ti-sis  by  Smart ; 
either  way  by  Worcester. 

PH. 

Ph  is  like  /,  save  in  the  word  Stephen,  where  it  is  v,  and  in  nephew,  which 
is  pronounced  in  England,  nev-you,  but  more  commonly  in  America,  nef-you. 

Q. 

This  letter,  always  taken  with  u,  has  two  modes  of  pronunciation.  In 
words  of  Latin  and  Saxon  origin,  and  some  of  the  French,  it  has  the  sound 
of  kw,  as  quart,  kwart;  queen,  kween. 

In  a  few  French  words  it  is  simple  k,  as  etiquette,  mosque,  liquor.  In 
quoin  it  is  either  kw(Mn  or  koin  ;  in  quoit  it  is  kwoit^  not  kwate,  as  the  boys 
commonly  pronounce  it. 

Quoth  has  been  sometimes  pronounced  koth,  now  kwoth. 

The  principal  difficulty  in  pronouncing  words  commencing  with  qu,  is  with 
the  vowel  a  following.  We  have  qudker,  quackery,  quadrant,  (kwod),  qudrt, 
squdll.    Do  not  say  quality  and  quadruped,  but  kwolity  and  kwodruped. 

Quantum  is  kwdntum.  But  in  the  phrases,  quan'tum  suf'Jicit,  &c.,  it  has 
the  short  a  sound. 

Quash  is  kwosh.  Qua-ternian  is  not  kwor  nor  ktvd,  but  an  indistinct  or 
shortened  sound  of  long  a, 

B. 

This  letter  has  a  rough  sound  when  it  precedes  a  vowel,  and  a  smooth  sound 
when  it  follows  a  vowel.  In  rat  it  is  rough,  in  tar  it  is  smooth,  and  still 
smoother  when  the  syllable  is  not  accented.  The  word  runner  will  illustrate 
the  point.  There  are  two  opposite  errors  in  pronouncing  this  letter :  one 
trills  it  too  much,  the  other  leaves  it  silent.  The  latter  is  the  more' common. 
Such  wopds  as  morning  and  farther  are  mispronounced  matvning,  fa'theh. 
Horse  is  %awse  or  hos,  nurse  is  nusa,  mister  is  misieh.  This  is  a  very  vulgar 
and  unfortunate  error. 

Many  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  in  correcting  this  error  of  omission, 
commit  another  equally  bad,  in  the  harsh  and  excessive  trill.  A  few  words 
have  a  peculiar  doubling  of  the  r  sound  when  it  occurs  between  two  vowels, 
as  in  adher-ring,  trans-par-rent,  por-ring,  deslr-rous.  Do  not  say,  ad-he-ring, 
trans-pa-rent,  po-ring,  de-si-rous.  American  usage  differs  from  the  English 
in  some  of  these  cases.  We  say,  se-rious,  to-ry,  and  pi-rate,  while  the  Eng- 
lish, according  to  Smart,  say,  s6r-rious,  tor-ry,  plr-rate,— doubling  the  sound 
of  r. 
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s. 
This  letter  has  two  sounds,  the  hard  or  hissing  sound,  as  in  bHss,  sin, 
sound ;  and  the  soft,  or  vocal,  like  r,  as  in  his^  urise,  dissolve. 

Some  words,  when  used  as  nouns  or  adjectives,  have  the  hard  sound, — 
when  as  verbs,  the  2  sound.  Thus  use,  abuse,  grease,  house,  close,  diffuse, 
change  the  sound  of  hard  s  to  that  of  z  when  used  as  verbs  ;  he  uzed  or 
vhuzed  or  houzed  his  cattle,  and  greazed  his  wheels. 

S  becomes  sh,  in  sound,  in  the  termination  sion  and  sure,  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant. Preceded  by  a  vowel,  the  s  in  these  endings  has  often  the  sound  of 
zh,  as  adhesion,  pleasure. 

There  is  liability  to  error  in  comparatively  few  of  these  cases,  except  ia 
the  syllable  dis. 
Fronounce  the  following  words  with  the  sound  of  z .' 

resolve,  dissolve,  disdain,  greasy, 

result,  discern,  nasal,  reside, 

disguise,  resent,  disease,  dishonor. 

JZe-sent  and  re-solved,  meaning  sent  again,  or  solved  again,  have  the  1  hard. 
Terminations  of  nouns  and  verbs  in  ise  sound  the  s  like  z  in  most  cases. 
Promise,  mortise,  treatise,  and  paradise  are  exceptions.     Be  careful  not  to 
say  paradize,  a  cooimon  error. 

In  a  large  class  of  words  commencing  with  dis,  the  authorities  are  divided 
in  the  sound  of  s. 

Smart  and  Worcester  say  Webster  and  Goodrich  say 

diz'SMe.  .  dis-ahle. 

diz-h&nd.  <fi«-band. 

dt;-burden.  rfw-burden. 

rft::-burse.  dw-burse. 

rfiz-grace.  rfw-grace. 

rft;-miss.  dis-raiss. 

diz-may.  dis-may^ 

diz-monnt.  cfu-mount. 

dtj-order.  t^-order. 

diz-owa.  dis-ovu, 

diz-Toibe.  dw-robe. 

The  usage  is  so  equally  divided  in  the  pronunciation  of  the  above  words, 
that  either  may  be  adopted  without  charge  of  impropriety. 

V. 

This  letter  is  remarkable  as  having  only  one  sound.    It  is  never  silent. 

w. 

W  is  a  consonant  at  the  beginning  of  words  when  not  silent,  as  it  is  in  tcho, 

whose,  whole,  &c.    When  w  is  followed  by  h,  the  aspirate  seems  to  pervade  the 

w  sound,  rather  than  to  follow  or  precede  it,  as  xchich,  what,  &c.     As  a  vowel 

at  the  end  of  a  syllable,  w  ia  itself  silent ;  sometimes  modifying  the  sound 
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of  the  preceding  vowel,  as  plo-w,  plow  ;  la-w,  laiv.    In  sword,  the  lo  is  silent 
according  to  most  authorities ;  Goodrich  gives  it  both  ways. 

T. 

This  consonant  has  but  few  difficulties.  Before  ie,  ia,  Jo,  it  often  has 
the  sound  of  sh.  Be  careful  not  to  give  it  this  sound  before  eous,  in  such 
words  as  beauteous,  plenteous,  bounteous,  lacteous,  and  before  ous,  as  in  covetous. 
Do  not  say  boun-c7ie-ous,  co\-e-chus,  beau-c/i^-ous. 

Another  important  caution.  ~Do  not  sound  i\\e  tin  often  and  soften; — 
omit  the  e  also  ;  making  the  pronunciation  ofn,  sofn.  Many  perspns  are 
particular  to  sound  the  t,  as  if  the  omission  were  wrong.  The  comm'on  usage, 
in  this  case,  happens  to  be  right. 

X. 

This  consonant  has  a  double  sound,  like  hs  or  gz,  except  at  the  beginning 
of  words,  when  it  is  like  z  alone.  Before  io,  and  in  a  few  other  cases,  it  has 
the  sound  of  Icsh.  There  is  not  much  danger  of  mispronouncing  this  letter. 
Be  careful  to  give  it  the  sound  gz  when  followed  by  an  accented  vowel,  or 
silent  h,  as  exemplary,  exhalation,  &c. 

I. 

This  letter  is  very  simple  and  uniform  in  its  sound,  being  softened  into  zk 
before  a  vowel  in  some  words. 

The  consonants  need  a  great  deal  of  practice,  especially  when  they  occur 
in  certain  combinations,  to  utter  them  distinctly  and  with  ease.  Teachers 
cannot  dwell  upon  them  too  much  with  their  reading  classes. 


"  For  the  Maink  Teacher." — More  than  two  years  ago  we  began 
to  omit  the  former  usual  method  of  indicating  that  an  article  was  pre- 
pared especially  for  our  pages,  and  gave  notice  that  all  articles  appearing 
in  the  Teacher  should  be  understood  to  be  prepared  for  the  Teacher,  un- 
less they  were  credited  to  some  other  periodical.  Notwithstanding  this 
explanation,  several  times  repeated,  our  friends  sometimes  refer  to  the 
Teacher  as  filled  almost  entirely  with  articles  from  foreign  sources,  be- 
cause they  do  not  see  the  words,  "  For  the  Teacher,''^  at  the  commence- 
ment of  the  articles.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  nearly  all  our  articles  are 
written  or  prepared  expressly  for  our  own  pages.  To  save  this  mis- 
understanding in  future,  we  again  ask  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  that 
all  borrowed  articles  are  credited  to  their  proper  source,  unless  by  some 
possible  mistake. 


Pronunciation. — The  present  number  of  the  Teacher  contains  the 
last  of  the  essay  on  pronunciation.  We  are  quite  aware  that  some  of 
our  readers  have  reckoned  it  dry  picking.  But  this  we  can  assure  them, 
that  if  they  will  each  give  as  much  time  to  the  examination  of  the  mat- 
ter, as  did  the  compiler,  they  will  find  no  small  profit  therefrom. 
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Teachers'  Certificates. — Our  readers  should  be  reminded  that  their 
certificates  a-s  teachers  require  a  ten  cent  revenue  stamp,  to  render  them 
valid.  We  notice  that  Mr.  Superintendent  Burrows  of  Pennsylvania  has 
decided  that  the  teacher  must  pay  for  the  stamp.  We  de  not  so  under- 
stand it.  Our  law  requires  the  school  committee  to  "  give  to  each 
candidate  found  competent,  a  certificate  that  he  is  qualified."  Now 
such  a  certificate,  without  the  stamp,  is  worthless,  and  in  no  sense  will 
answer  the  requirements  of  the  law.  The  party  giving  a  deed,  pays  for 
it,  and  for  the  stamp  now  required  to  be  used  upon  it.  There  is  the 
same  inherent  propriety  in  the  town's  paying  for  the  certificates  which 
the  school  officers  issue  to  teachers.  We  trust  that  no  school  committee 
in  Maine  will  demand  ten  cents  from  any  lady  who  presents  herself  for 
examination,  and  is  found  qualified  for  her  work. 

An  old  teacher  dismissed.  —  Many  persons  remember  the  select 
boarding-school  taught  by  Mrs.  Buxton  in  Cumberland,  thirty  years  ago. 
For  some  years  this  excellent  lady  has  resided  in  Bethel,  — as  the  wife 
of  Deacon  Geo.  W.  Chapman.  After  a  long  and  faithful  life  of  seventy- 
five  years,  she  has  been  recently  dismissed  to  the  rest  and  rewards  of 
the  higher  life.     Requiescat  in  pace. 

Personal. — It  will  be  gratifying  to  the  numerous  friends  of  President 
Woods,  of  the  Western  University  of  Pennylvania,  to  learn  that  he  has 
recently  received  the  honorary  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws — LL.D. —  from 
one  of  the  colleges  of  that  State.  Mr.  Woods  was,  for  many  years,  a 
successful  teacher  in  Maine,  a  graduate  of  Bowdoin,  of  the  class  of  1837, 
and  the  honor  is  well  bestowed. 

New  Maps. — We  have  seen  several  of  Guoyt's  &  Sandos'  new  wall 
maps,  for  schools  and  families.  They  are  at  once  physical  and  political, 
and  are  the  most  accurate  and  beautiful  maps  ever  drawn  or  engraved. 
The  name  of  Guyot  is  the  highest  possible  authority  on  this  department 
of  study.     See  advertisement  of  the  publisher. 

Apple  and  Pear  Trees.  —  Mr.  J.  W.  Adams,  at  his  nurseries  in 
Westbrook, — P.  O.  address,  Portland,  —  has  a  fine  assortment  of  fruit 
trees  for  this  spring's  transplanting.  Also  a  great  variety  of  other  nur- 
sery products,  adapted  to  the  northern  market. 

The  Union  Forever  ! — J.  W.  Everett  makes  "  an  emblematic  silver- 
plated  badge  of  the  Union  party  of  the  United  States."  Prices :  Per 
hundred,  ^10;  per  thousand,  §80 ;  single  badges,  15  cents.  Address 
the  manfacturer  at  Box  1614,  New  York  Post-office.     ' 

Our  Advertisers. — Readers  will  please  notice  the  various  new  books 
and  other  matters  advertised  in  the  Teacher  for  this  month.  We  intend 
to  admit  nothing  to  these  pages  which  shall  mislead  any  purchaser. 
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CENTEE-TABLE. 


The  Eomance  of  Natural  History.— By  Philip  Henry  Gosse,  F.  R.  S.    Boston : 
Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Many  a  person,  older  and  younger,  will  be  drawn  to  the  study  of  Nat- 
ural History  by  this  attractive  volume.  The  study  of  natural  objects, 
in  a  merely  scientific  way,  is  not  pleasing  to  all  minds.  But  eouple  with 
the  structure  and  terminology  and  comparative  anatomy,  [everywhere 
prominent  in  such  studies,  the  more  pleasing  and  practical  aspects  of  na- 
ture, and  you  presently  have  delighted  auditors,  Mr.  Gosse  is  fond  of 
the  marvelous,  and  believes  in  the  sea  serpent,  of  which  he  gives  many 
autJientic  narratives  in  confirmation  of  his  position.  The  book  is  finely 
illustrated,  and  should  go  with  more  scientific  works  into  the  library  for 
the  young. 

Theory  and  Art  of  Penmanship:  A  Manual  for  Teachers.    Boston;  Crosby 

&  Nichols. 

Messrs,  Payson,  Dunton,  Scribner,  and  Hayes,  the  joint  authors  of 
this  work,  have  taken  the  matter  in  hand  in  a  very  scientific  way,  and 
discussed  it  very  exhaustively.  Those  who  are  required  to  teach  pen- 
manship would  find  in  it  much  to  interest  and  instruct  them.  The  style 
of  the  book  is  really  elegant.  Verily  penmanship  is  coming  to  be  reckoned 
as  one  of  the  fine  arts, — not  wholly  a  lost  art.  Even  editors  may  appre- 
ciate and  commend, — what  they  seldom  exhibit, — a  fine  chirography. 

First  Eeading  Book  :  In  easy  and  familiar  words.    Designed  to  accompany  tho 

Phonic  Eeading  Cards. 

But  as  the  Phonic  Reading  Cards  did  not  accompany  the  Reading  Book 
to  our  ofiice,  we  have  no  means  of  judging  of  the  fitness  of  the  one  to 
go  with  the  other.  But  the  book  itself  is  a  beauty,  from  the  "  Dog  and 
the  Rat"  to  "  Old  Ann  Lee."  Mr.  E.  A.  Sheldon,  the  compiler,  is  bent 
on  finding  the  best  methods  of  teaching  little  ideas  how  to  shoot — 
Charles  Scribner,  New  York,  is  the  publisher. 
Felter's  Arithmetics. 

Mr.  Scribner  publishes  at  124  Grand  Street,  New  York,  an  Introduc- 
tion to  Mental  and  Written  Arithmetic,  and  A  Manusd  of  Written  Arith- 
metic, with  some  noticeable  peculiarities,  quite  worthy  the  teacher's 
attention.  The  Introduction  contains  useful  hints  to  teachers ;  with  ex- 
planations of  methods  of  conducting  recitations  according  to  the  most 
logical  analyses. 
Pious  Men  the  Nation's  Hope.— A  Discourse  by  George  B.7de,  D.  D.,  pastor 

of  the  Baptist  church,  Springfield. 

Messrs.  Gould  &  Lincoln,  publishers,  sends  us  a  copy  of  this  timely 
and  eloquent  discourse  by  Dr.  Ide, 

Greene's  Grammars. — We  have  received  from  the  publisher's  agent, 
Mr.  D.  S.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Boston,  copies  of  Greene's  Grammars — too  late 
for  notice  this  month. 


* 
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The  Monthlies. 

The  Atlantic  for  May  is  a  capital  number,  with  a  capital  defect ; 
namely,  the  absence  of  the  names  of  authors.  It  is  only  a  sham  mod- 
esty which  omits  the  mames  from  the  several  articles  or  the  index,  while 
they  are  sent  out  in  slips  or  otherwise  furnished  to  the  publishers  of  cer- 
tain newspapers.  Messsrs.  T.  &  F.,  please  give  us  the  names,  as  does  the 
The  Continental,  which  has  the  The  Great  Prairie  State,  by  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Kirkland  ;  A  Winter  in  Camp,  by  E.  G.  Hammond  ;  In  Memoriam, 
by  Richard  Wolcott ;  A  Merchant's  Story,  by  Edmund  Kirke  ;  Shylock 
vs.  Antonio,  by  Carlton  Edwards ;  The  Surrender  of  Forts  Jackson  and 
St.  Philip,  by  F.  II.  Gordes  ;  Reason,  Rhyme,  and  Rhythm,  by  Mrs.  Mar- 
tha Cook  ;  Menoms  Testimony,  by  M.  A.  Edwards ;  The  History  of  the 
African  Race  in  the  United  States,  by  Rev.  J.  M.  Stiulevant,  D.  D. ; 
Was  He  Successful,  by  Richard  B.  Kimball ;  The  Union,  by  Hon.  R.  J. 
Walker ;  Causes  and  Results  of  the  War,  by  Lieut.  E.  Phelps,  U.  S.  A. 
The^  pubUshers  would  do  still  better  to  affix  or  prefix  these  names  of 
authors  to  the  several  articles, — not  merely  placing  them  in  the  table  of 
contents. 

Harper  for  May,  is  bountiful  in  its  supply  of  well  illustrated  arti- 
cles. The  War  of  1812  takes  us  out  of  the  present  war,  and  shows  us 
some  contrasts  which  are  instructive.  A  Summer  Night ;  Nettie's  Shells  ; 
Robbery  as  a  Science ;  For  Better,  for  Worse ;  Romola ;  The  Small 
House  at  Arlington  ;  The  Drift  of  American  Society,  &c ,  &c.,  make  up 
a  diversified  table  of  contents,  in  some  respects  better  adapted  to  every- 
body's, taste,  than  can  be  found  in  any  other  monthly.  Harper's  gives 
the  names  of  most  of  its  authors  in  the  semi-annual  index,  at  the  end  of 
each  volume.  Well,  that  is  better  than  nothing.  But  why  not  give  the 
author's  name  with  each  article  ?  The  "  Drawer  "  and  ''  Easv  Chair  " 
are  full  of  good  things  in  their  way.  Verily,  of  making  many  stories 
there  is  no  end. 

The  Merchants'  Magazine  and  Commercial  Review,  edited  by  Wm. 
B.  Dana.  This  valuable  Magazine  and  Review  is  filled  with  articles  of 
the  permanent  character,  and  especially  valuable  to  all  business  men. 

Arthur's  Home  Magazine  for  May. — Mr.  Arthur  and  his  help-meet, 
Miss  V.  F.  Townsend,  are  never  idle.  They  give  us,  month  by  month, 
the  results  of  their  efiforts  to  please  and  improve  the  family  circle,  and 
they  always  succeed. 

The  African  Repository,  contains  valuable  matter  concerning  the 
African  race  and  the  practical  workings  of  colonization.  The  "  treaty  of 
commerce  and  navigation,"  just  completed  between  the  United  States 
and  the  Republic  of  Liberia,  is  here  published ;  one  of  the  marks  in  the 
progress  of  humanity  and  national  equality.  One  dollar  sent  to  W.  H. 
Moore,  Publisher,  Washington,  D.  C,  will  pay  for  one  year's  subscrip- 
tion. 
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Makual  of  Gymnastic  Exercises  for  Schools  and  Families. —  By  Samuel 
W.  Mason,  Master  of  the  Elliot  School,  Boston.  Third  edition. 
This  little  manual  of  less  than  fifty  pages,  is  eminently  practical.  The 
exercises  explained  and  illustrated  are  such  as  have  been  practiced  in 
Mr.  Mason's  school  with  great  success.  We  have  had  the  pleasure  of 
seeing  the  boys  of  this  school  "  put  them  through,"  and  can  testify  that 
it  was  done  in  a  masterly  style.  One  of  the  beauties  of  this  series  of 
school  gymnastics  is,  that  no  apparatus  is  required  to  execute  them  with 
dumb-bells,  wands,  bean-bags,  et  id  omne  genus,  are  entirely  discarded. 
Send  to  Crosby  &  Nichols  for  a  specimen  copy. 

New  Music. — The  world  is  full  of  music.  In  peace  and  war  alike 
men  live  by  music,  —  and  women  not  the  less.  Here  comes  a  new  lot 
from  the  indefatigable  publishers,  0.  Ditson  &  Co. 

1.  Teresa  Carreno,  the  child  pianist,  composes  the  Gottschalh  WaltZy 
and  dedicates  it  to  that  eminent  pianist.  Wonderful,  as  the  production 
of  a  child  nine  years  old. 

2.  La  BalacUne. — A  caprice,  by  C.  B.  Lysburg.  A  pleasing  parlor 
piece. 

3.  Rose  cle  Perronne,  a  brilliant  fantasia,  by  H.  Rosellen.  An  air  with 
variations.     Good. 

4.  Souvenir  de  Steinbach,  by  Kafka.  A  delicate  and  pleasing  Idylle 
for  the  piano. 

5.  On  Song''s  Bright  Pinions,  by  Mendelssohn,  arranged  by  Heller.  A 
fine  composition,  worthy  of  a  place  in  the  pianist's  choicest  collection. 

The  New  Book-holder. — Dr.  Dio  Lewis,  the  gymnastic  educator,  has 
a  new  thing  under  the  sun,  in  the  shape  of  a  book-holder.  It  is  an  ex- 
ceedingly simple,  cheap,  and  useful  affair.  It  has  ttco  holders,  so  that 
two  books  may  stand,  one  above  the  other,  and  be  used  together  or  al- 
ternately. By  using  a  contrivance  of  this  kind,  students  may  sit  erect 
and  turn  the  leaves  of  a  Lexicon,  or  other  book,  and  so  avoid  the  veiy 
common  misfortune  of  making  themselves  round-shouldered.  This  is 
not  a  great  affair,  but  it  has  merits  which  commend  it  to  the  attention 
of  teachers  and  students. 

Public  Documents. — Our  thanks  are  due  to  Messrs.  Hamlin,  Morrill, 
and  Fessenden  for  Congressional  Documents  of  value. 

FRUIT  TREES.  —  John  W.  Adams  has  for  sale  at  his  nurseries,— ^Morrill's 
Comer,— a  very  fine  lot  of  Fear  Trees;  also,  Apple,  Plum,  and  other  fruit 
trees. 

Delaware,  Hartford  Prolific,  Muscadine,  and  Concord  Grape  Vines, — .60  to  $1.00 
each.    Formerly  sold  at  $2.00  to  $5.00  each. 

Triomphe  de  Gand,  Great  Austin,  and  other  Strawberries. 

The  New  Currants  and  Raspberries.     Vines  for  Cold  Graperies. 

Hyb.  Perpetual  Koses,  Moss  Roses,  Prairie  Roses,  Japan  Lillies,  Peonies,  &c. 

Ornamental  Trees,  Evergreens,  &c. 

[C^Look.  at  the  prices  in  New  Catalogue,  sent  free  by  Mail. 

Post-office  Address,  Portland. 
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"Volume   ^'.  JU^VE,    1863.  K'nmber    13. 


MORNINGS  WITH  SOLOMON. 

MORNINO  TI. PLEASANT  WORDS. 

King  Solomon  and  Lord  Chesterfield  resemble  each  other  in 
the  fact  that  they  both  gave  excellent  practical  directions  to 
assist  young  persons  in  forming  their  habits  and  characters. 
They  endeavored  alike  to  guide  their  sons  to  respectable  posi- 
tions in  life.  But,  while  the  English  nobleman  had  principal 
regard  to  the  exterior,  dealing  mainly  with  matters  of  fashion- 
able life  and  the  society  of  courts,  the  wiser  king  of  Israel,  famil- 
iar though  he  was  with  the  splendors  of  royalty,  called  the 
attention  of  his  eon,  not  merely  to  the  outward  act  and  the 
spoken  language,  but  to  those  firmer  foundations  of  all  excel- 
lence, which  must  be  laid  in  the  heart. 

There  are  many  "  pleasant  words  "  uttered  according  to  the 
rules  of  good  breeding  established  in  respectable  society,  —  many 
graceful  terms  in  conversation,  —  much  fair  speech,  —  an  abund- 
ance of  words  smoother  than  oil,  —  many  of  which  lack  the 
grand  requisite  to  being  the  pleasant  words  of  Solomon.  Ac- 
cording to  his  standard,  "  The  words  of  the  pu»e  are  pleasant 
words,"  and  such  words  "  are  as  an  honey-comb,  sweet  to  the 
soul  and  health  to  the  bones."  They  are  not  fashioned  upon 
soulless  lips,  but  come  bubbling  up  from  the  fountain  of  simple, 
unaffected  purity  of  feeling  and  intention.  A  true  regard  for 
your  good,  a  sincere  interest  in  your  welfare,  must  lie  at  the 
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heart  of  one  who  addresses  you  with  pleasant  words,  if  those 
words  shall  be  to  you  as  honey  and  the  honey-corab. 

And  such  words,  though  they  come  to  you  without  the  smirk 
and  smile  of  the  flatterer,  in  plain  unvarnished  utterance,  are 
pleasant,  thrice  pleasant  to  the  soul,  because  they  are  honest  in 
their  expression  and  sincere  in  their  intent. 

The  word  pure  in  this  connection  is  understood  to  be  the 
equivalent  of  sincere.  It  is  equally  true  if  we  use  the  word  as 
opposed  to  moral  impurity,  that  "  the  words  of  the  pure  are 
pleasant  words."  The  words  of  those  who  are  undefiled  by 
impurities  of  heart  and  life,  are  indeed  pleasant.  But  in  this 
connection  the  term  very  suitably  indicates  that  sincerity  which 
renders  so  truly  pleasant  the  conversation  of  friends. 

And  you  know,  my  dear  pupils,  from  your  own  experience, 
how  pleasant  it  is  to  listen  to  such  words  of  unfeigned  sincerity. 
They  come  to  you  with  refi'esbing  sweetness.  They  cheer  you 
in  desponding  hours.  They  encourage  you  when  in  doubt. 
They  are  like  sunlight  through  the  clouds,  to  dissipate  the  dark- 
ness. They  are  like  cold  water  to  the  thirsty  soul ;  nay,  sweeter 
than  honey  and  the  honey-comb.  If  we  banish  such  words  from 
the  intercourse  of  daily  life,  that  life  becomes  a  desert,  parched 
and  bitter.  But  let  them  fall  around  you  as  the  dews  distilled 
in  Hermon,  and  they  give  to  the  path  you  tread,  the  greenness 
of  perpetual  spring,  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers. 

I  have  suggested  nothing  in  regard  to  pleasant  tones  or  proper 
modes  of  expression.  These  are  desirable.  They  are  the  be- 
coming embodiment  of  the  more  beautiful  spirit  within.  They 
are  the  fitting  dress  in  which  the  pure  and  kindly  sentiments  of 
the  heart  should  ever  be  arrayed.  But  no  form  of  words,  no 
studied  expression  however  complaisant  and  fair,  can  be  reck- 
oned pleasant,  unless  prompted  by  corresponding  sentiments  of 
the  heart. 

Greet  your  associates  with  a  smile  and  a  pleasant  tone,  when 
your  heart  speaks  in  your  voice,  and  sincerity  plays  in  your 
smile,  but  do  not  garnish  your  indifference  or  dislike  with  lying 
tones,  and  words  without  sincerity.  They  may  seem  pleasant, 
but  they  are  only  silver  dross,  worthless  itself,  covering  the 
worthless  potsherds  of  the  heart. 

Cultivate,  then,  purity  of  sentiment,  sincerenesa  of  heart,  and 
from  the  abundance  of  such  a  heart,  let  the  mouth  speak.     The 
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streams  from  such  a  fountain  will  only  gladden  and  refresh.  A 
tongue  thus  inspired,  is  a  wholesome  tongue,  a  tree  of  life,  whose 
apples  of  gold  drop  on  the  paths  of  men,  not  as  signals  of  strife 
and  contention,  like  the  old  apple  of  discord  ;  but  as  the  symbol 
and  pledge  of  harmony  and  truth,  sincerity  and  love. 

By  pleasant  words,  uttered  in  the  sincerity  of  the  soul,  our 
young  friends  will  not  fail  to  win  their  way  to  the  loving  regards 
of  companions  and  teachers.  By  the  same  grace  of  speech  they 
will  render  themselves  doubly  useful  as  they  pass  through  the 
world.  And  what  better  elements  can  be  wrought  with  your 
daily  life  than  these ;  to  draw  many  hearts  to  your  own,  for 
their  comfort  and  yours ;  and  to  scatter  the  blessings  of  tongue 
and  deed  upon  all  around  you  ? 


ENGLISH  GRAMMAR. 

EXTRACTS    FROM    AN    ESSAY    READ  AT  THE  SESSION    OF  THE    TEACHEBS' 
ASSOCIATION    HELD    IN    BANGOR. 

There  are  two  other  branches  of  study,  upon  which,  if  the 
original  programme  of  a  day  in  school  be  carried  out,  something 
ought  to  be  said ;  but  I  confess  to  a  feeling  of  incompetency  to 
execute  the. task.  And  my  embarrassment  is  very  considerably 
increased  by  the  fact,  that  the  limits  of  this  brief  essay  forbid 
anything  like  a  full  discussion  of  either.  Nothing  less  than  an 
entire  lecture  could  suflBce  for  this.  I  refer  to  Grammar  and 
Geography.  After  an  experience  of  twenty-five  years  of  almost 
uninterrupted  teaching,  I  find  myself  painfully  conscious  of  my 
inability  to  teach  these  branches  with  that  consummate  skill  with 
which  I  know  they  may  be  taught,  and  must  be  taught,  if  the 
very  best  results  are  to  be  realized ;  and  I  have  a  deep  and  grow- 
ing conviction  that  they  are  generally  more  ineflSciently  and  more 
unsuccessfully  taught,  and  less  profitably  studied  and  learned, 
than  any  other  branches  which  we  attempt  to  teach.  I  may  be 
wrong  in  this  conviction.  I  may  have  wholly  misapprehended 
the  true  state  of  the  case.  But  from  the  limited  observations 
which  I  have  been  able  to  take  in  the  school-room,  and  out  of  it,/ 
in  high  life  and  low  life,  among  the  educated  —  so  called  —  and 
the  uneducated,  among  teachers  and  taught,  I  come  irresistibly 
to  the  conclusion,  that,  considering  the  amount  of  time  spent, 
and  we  do  not  spend  enough,  less  real,  practical  advantage  ac- 
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crues  to  the  pupil  and  to  the  community  at  large  from  the  pur- 
suit of  these  branches,  than  from  that  of  any  others. 

Now  I  hold,  and  am  prepared  to  maintain,  that  any  scholar 
who  so  pursues  any  branch  of  study  whatever,  as  to  secure  little 
or  no  intellectual  advantage  beyond  the  mere  knowledge  of  the 
facts  and  principles  of  that  study,  though  he  should  secure  the 
knowledge  of  them  all,  fails  to  secure  the  main  thing.  However 
important  and  valuable  these  facts  and  principles  may  be,  there 
is  something  above  and  beyond  them,  that  is  still  more  impor- 
tant and  valuable.  It  is  not  knowledge  so  much,  that  all  true 
educating  imparts,  as  the  power  to  acquire  knowledge.  And 
that  teacher  who  so  conducts  the  recitations  of  a  class  in  any 
given  branch  of  study,  no  matter  what,  as  to  impart  to  the  class 
little  or  nothing  more  than  the  knowledge  of  that  branch,  even 
though  he  should  give  them  all  that  could  be  known  about  it, 
fails  to  do  his  whole  duty ;  and  if  he  does  not  know  how  to  do 
any  more  than  this,  he  has  not  yet  learned  the  A,  B,  C's,  of  his 
profession. 

Now  what  are  the  facts  in  the  case  as  applied  to  English 
Grammar  ?  This,  we  are  told,  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
the  English  language  correctly ;  that  is,  of  course,  according  to 
the  established  usage  of  good  speakers  and  writers.  How  many 
of  our  scholars  acquire  this  art,  except  in  a  very  imperfect  de- 
gree ?  How  many  in  the  community  give  evidence  in  their 
ordinary  conversation  that  they  have  done  it  ?  How  many  of  us 
do  it  ?  How  many  of  us  are  not  in  the  habit  of  violating  the 
plainest  and  simplest  principles  of  correct  speaking  every  day  .'' 
The  truth  compels  us  to  confess  almost  none.  That  individual 
who  is  habitually  correct  in  the  choice  of  his  words,  and  in  the 
construction  of  his  sentences,  when  freely  giving  expression  to 
his  thoughts  in  unstudied  speech,  is  a  rara  avis  indeed.  But  not 
to  do  this  is  simply  to  prove  that  we  have  not  yet  completely 
mastered  the  facts  and  principles  of  English  Grammar.  And,  if 
we  have  not  done  it  ourselves,  still  less  have  we  taught  our  pupils 
to  do  it.  We  have  failed,  then,  to  secure  for  them  the  less  good ; 
we  have  not  made  them  good  grammarians.  Have  we  secured 
for  them  the  greater  good  ?  Have  we  so  led  them  along  from 
day  to  day,  so  conducted  the  exercises  of  the  class,  exhibited  so 
complete  a  mastery  of  the  subject  of  each  lesson,  as  not  only  to  • 
put  grammar  into  them,  but  to  draw  them  out  of  themselves ;  to 
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educate  their  minds  ;  to  develop  their  various  powers  of  percep- 
tion, discrirnination,  and  thought?  to  enable  them,  in  short,  to 
pursue  any  other  study  the  more  easily  and  successfully  for 
having  studied  grammar  ?  I  fear  that,  with  perhaps  here  and 
there  an  exceptional  case,  we  must  answer  this  question  in  the 
negative. 

If  these  things  are  so,  it  becomes  us  to  inquire  why  they  are 
so,  and  to  seek  a  remedy.  We  have  very  materially  changed 
our  methods  of  teaching  grammar  within  the  last  forty  years ; 
have  we  improved  them  ?  Change  is  not  necessarily  progress. 
But  admitting  that  the  more  modern  methods  are  better  than 
the  old,  for  I  am  not  disposed  to  question  this,  so  far  at  least  as 
they  go,  are  the  results  which  we  aim  at  and  reach  of  a  higher 
order  than  those  to  which  our  fathers  attained  ?  Do  we  make 
better  grammarians,  more  correct  speakers  and  writers  than 
they  did  ?  This,  I  think,  may  be  very  seriously  questioned.^ 
Thirty-five  years  ago,  when  I  began  to  study  English  grammar, 
the  method  of  teaching  almost  universally  in  vogue  was  to  put  a 
text-book  of  grammar  into  the  hands  of  the  pupil,  and  require 
him  to  learn  and  repeat  it  menioriter.  His  memory  was  thus 
crammed  with  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  definitions,  principles 
and  rules,  of  the  meaning,  uses  and  relations  of  which,  he  had 
not,  and  was  not  expected  to  have,  the  slightest  conception. 
This  feat  accomplished,  the  work  of  parsing  began  ;  which  con- 
sisted in  an  endless  repetition  of  noun,  adjective,  verb,  gender, 
number,  case,  mode,  tense,  person,  agreement,  government,  and 
rule.  This  was  the  sum  and  substance  of  the  whole  operation. 
There  was  no  analysis  either  of  the  body  or  soul  of  language ; 
and  yet,  strange  us  it  may  seem,  many  became,  in  a  somewhat 
narrow  and  restricted  sense,  good  grammarians ;  and  so  far  as 
the  mere  proprieties  of  speech  are  concerned,  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  they  were  quite  up  to  ourselves. 

The  modern  method  is,  in  one  respect  at  least,  like  the  ancient ;  _ 
the  pupil  must  begin  with  a  text-book.     The  truth   is,  and  we 
may   as  w'ell  confess  it,  we,  as  teachers,  are  not  competent  to 
manage  the  subject  without  a  book ;  and  this  is  the  true  source 
of  all  our  troubles  and  ill-success  in  teaching  grammar. 

The  book  itself,  however,  is  a  very  different  thing  from  the  one 
of  yore,  and  the  use  we  make  of  it  is  also  very  different.  Whether 
we  make  a  better  use  of  it  is  quite  another  question.     Instead  of 
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the  everlasting  repetition  of  substantive,  adjective,  verb,  mode, 
tense,  number,  person,  &c.,  we  have  the  ceaseless  round  of  sen- 
tence, proposition,  subject,  predicate,  logical  subject,  logical  pre- 
dicate, modifiers  of  the  first  class,  modifiers  of  the  second  class, 
modifiers  of  the  third  class,  adjuncts,  principal,  subordinate,  co- 
ordinate, compound,  complex,  conditional,  and  other  similar 
abstractions  about  as  easily  comprehended  by  the  young  mind 
as  the  propositions  of  EucHd  or  the  principia  of  Newton;  and, 
instead  of  parsing,  which  we  now  hear  very  little  about,  we  have 
what  is  called  analyzing.  This  is  our  hobby;  and  we  have  well 
nigh  ridden  it  to  death.  In  fact,  about  all  there  is  left  of  it,  is 
subject  and  predicate ;  and  we  have  rung  the  changes  on  them, 
until  they  have  ceased  to  have  any  force  or  meaning.  The  truth 
is,  the  analysis  of  discourse,  when  taken  up  and  pursued  at  the 
proper  time  in  the  course  of  the  pupil's  progress,  is  absolutely 
essential  to  a  thorough  and  practical  knowledge  of  grammar, 
but  to  be  of  any  service,  it  must  be  thorough  and  complete ; 
extending  not  merely  to  the  language,  but  also  to  the  thought ; 
to  the  rhetoric  and  logic  of  discourse;  and  the  pupil  must  have 
sufficient  maturity  of  mind  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  the 
terms  employed  and  their  application. 

The  question  is  often  asked,  at  what  age  should  children  begin 
to  study  grammar.  If  the  subject  is  properly  presented  and 
developed,  and  the  instructions  are  skillfully  adapted  to  the  men- 
tal capacity  and  growth  of  the  child,  the  earlier  the  better.  But 
if  the  teacher  cannot  teach  it,  unless  the  pupil  is  furnished  with 
a  text-book  to  be  learned  and  recited  in  the  manner  above  refer- 
red to,  the  later  the  better ;  I  had  almost  said,  never. 

To  teach  children  grammar  in  a  manner  to  interest  and  profit 
them,  it  is  only  necessary  to  take  nature  for  our  guide.  The 
perceptive  powers,  by  means  of  which  we  recognize  separate 
individualities  and  qualities  are  developed  at  a  very  early  age  ; 
whereas  the  reflective  faculties,  by  means  of  which  we  compare 
and  combine  those  separate  individualities,  and  discover  their 
relations,  are  developed  at  a  much  later  period.  The  mind  of  a 
child,  therefore,  is  fitted  to  deal  with  things,  not  ideas ;  with  the 
concrete,  not  the  abstract.  And  just  here  lies  the  difficulty 
which  wo  have  to  encounter,  when  we  attempt  to  teach  children 
grammar  by  the  use  of  a  text-book.  From  the  very  nature  of 
the  subject,  the  book  deals  largely,  and  must  do  so,  if  it  is  good 
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for  anything,  in  abstract  terms  and  propositions.  The  words 
subject,  predicate,  sentence,  proposition,  &c.,  which  figure  so 
conspicuously  at  the  very  threshold  of  naost  of  the  modern  text- 
books, are  either  abstract  or  technical  terms,  and  absolutely  un- 
intelligible to  the  mind  of  a  child.  Besides,  they  cannot  be  so 
defined  as  to  eliminate  the  abstract  element,  and  retain  the  essen- 
tial idea.  The  definition  employed  is  necessarily  as  abstract  as 
the  term  defined.  All  attempts,  and  there  have  been  many,  so 
to  dilute  and  simplify  grammar  as  a  science  or  system,  as  to 
bring  it  down  to  the  comprehension  of  children,  have,  in  my 
judgment,  signally  failed ;  and  worse  than  that ;  they  have  been 
most  mischievous  in  their  tendencies  and  effects  upon  teaching, 
and  upon  scholarship  in  general.  As  teachers,  we  have  been 
trying  for  years  to  perform  an  utter  impossibility,  and  have  been 
wondering  all  the  while  why  we  could  not  succeed.  As  scholars, 
we  have  been  greatly  impeded  in  our  search  for  knowledge,  and 
have  been  insensibly  led  to  rest  satisfied  with  superficial  views ; 
and,  indeed,  thousands,  after  repeated  efforts  to  understand  and 
become  interested  in  grammar,  have  become  utterly  discouraged, 
and  have  abandoned  it  in  despair  and  disgust. 

Children,  at  a  much  earlier  age  than  that  at  which  they  ordin- 
arily begin  the  study  of  grammar,  —  and  they  ordinarily  begin 
it  much  too  young,  if  they  are  to  use  a  text-book,  —  will,  if  they 
are  skillfully  led  to  the  exercise,  recall  and  repeat  with  delight 
the  names  of  hundreds  of  things  with  which  they  are  familiar. 
At  first  these  must  be  the  objects  of  the  senses.  Afterwards 
they  may  be  directed  to  the  names  of  the  appetites,  emotions, 
and  passions ;  and  next,  to  the  obvious  fact  that  each  of  these 
names  stands  for  thousands  of  individual  objects;  as  house  for 
all  houses,  book  for  all  books,  &c. ;  thus  laying  the  foundation 
for  the  distinction  between  common  and  proper  nouns.  They 
will  then  be  interested  to  know  how  we  may  distinguish  the 
individuals  of  a  class  of  objects  from  each  other  by  the  use  of 
descriptive  epithets ;  as  great  or  small,  high  or  low,  sweet  or 
sour.  Thus  without  mentioning  the  words  adjective  and  noun, 
the  elementary  ideas  of  those  parts  of  speech  are  distinctly  formed 
and  fully  comprehended.  Then,  we  may  call  their  attention  to 
actions  and  states  of  being ;  to  the  fact  that  some  actions  aro 
confined  to  the  agents  that  put  them  forth,  while  other  actions 
p  ass  beyond  their  agents  and  aftect  other  persons  and  things. 
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We  may  teach  them  the  three  grand  divisions  of  time ;  and  when 
these  are  clearly  perceived,  they  can  be  readily  made  to  under- 
stand their  sub-divisions.     And  in  this  way  we  may  proceed, 
without  touch  or  sight  of  a  text-book,  until  they  shall  possess  an 
extensive  knowledge  of  things,  qualities,  actions,  and  relations, 
to  which  the  technical  names,  definitions,  and  rules  of  the  gram- 
mar may  afterwards  be  intelligently  applied.     To  carry  on  this 
process  to  any  desirable  extent  ^nd  with  complete  success,  it  is 
only  necessary  that  the  teacher  be  thoroughly  interested  in,  and 
qualified  for,  his  work.     Then,  when  the  pupil  has  attained  a 
suitable  age  and  sufficient  maturity  of  mind  to  use  a  text-book 
with  profit,  let  the  teaching  consist,  not  in  a  meaningless  repeti- 
tion of  case,  number,  and  gender,  mode,  tense,  and  rule,  nor  of 
subject,  predicate,  and  copula;  but,  in  the  words  of  a  distin- 
guished writer  and  teacher,  "  in  such  an  analysis  of  the  language 
and  the  thought  of  an  author,  as  leads  out  into  rhetoric,  as  it 
regards  the  form  and  structure  of  the  expressions,  and  into  logic, 
as  it  regards  the  sequence  and  coherency  of  the  ideas."     "  In 
any  thing  worthy  to  be  called  grammar,"  says  the  same  writer, 
"  both  the  style  and  sense  of  a  writer  are  to  be  carefully  inves- 
tigated.    The  place  assigned,  in  each  sentence,  to  its  principal 
idea  or  proposition  ;  the  juxtaposition  of  relatives  tojtheir  antece- 
dents, and  of  adjuncts  to  their  principals ;  the  manner  in  which 
collateral  and  subordinate  ideas  are  introduced,  so  as  never  to 
be  taken  for  the  principal  or  leading  ones ;  the  concealment,  the 
hiding  up,  as  it  were,  of  expletive,  auxiliary,  and  less  significant 
words,  instead  of  giving  them   prominency ;  the  eligibleness  of 
the  words  selected  over  their  synonyms ;    the   easy  transition 
from   clause  to  clause,   harmonizing  with  the   gradation   from 
thought  to  thought;  the  steady  accumulation  of  meaning,  with 
each  additional  expression,  until,  at  last,  a  few  words,  —  perhaps 
a  single  word,  —  with  epigrammatic  force,  reveals  the  fullness 
and  significancy  of  the  perfected  sentence;  —  these,  and  such  as 
these,  are  the  main,  if  not  almost  the  only  points  which  can  be 
useful  to  the  future  writer  or  speaker ;  and  these,  therefore,  are 
the  points  to  which  the  attention  of  the   student  in  grammar 
should  be  directed.     It  is  obvious  that  a  pupil  may  describe  the 
relation  and  properties  of  each  word  in  a  sentence,  and  yet  leave 
their  combined  force  wholly  untouched.     The  beautiful  diction, 
the  profound  meaning  and  condensed  energy,  of  such  authors  as 
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Milton,  Pope,  and  Young,  whose  writings  are  so  often  selected 
for  the  parsing  exercises  in  our  schools,  are  not  brought  out  and 
displayed,  —  not  even  a  glimpse  of  them  is  revealed,' — by  the  re- 
citation and  ding-dong  of  government  and  agreement,  of  gender, 
number,  and  case,  mode,  tense,  and  rule.*' 

Upon  Geography,  time  will  not  allow  me  to  enlarge,  further 
than  to  remark,  that  much  that  has  been  said  on  teaching  gram- 
mar may  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  the  teaching  of  Geogra- 
phy. If  we  would  accomplish  anything  in  this  department 
worthy  of  the  name  and  worthy  of  our  vocation,  we  must  teach 
it  better.  J-  h.  h. 
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Among  the  requisites  to  success  as  a  disciplinarian,  the  teach- 
er should  in  the  first  place,  have  an  intelligent  and  definite  idea 
of  the  objects  to  be  aimed  at  in  administering  discipline. 

Very  erroneous  ideas  prevail  upon  this  subject.  It  is  generally 
admitted  that  a  good  degree  of  order  is  desirable  in  the  school- 
room, the  better  to  secure  the  advancement  of  scholars  in  their 
studies;  but  all  authoritative'  direction  or  restraint  is  often 
looked  upon  as  a  sort  of  necessary  evil,  to  be  dispensed  with  as 
far  as  possible  ;  and  never  to  be  resorted  to,  except  as  a  means 
of  securing  what  are  generally  considered  the  legitimate  objects 
of  education.  But  the  teacher,  who  entertains  such  an  idea, 
is  wholly  unfit  for  the  position  he  occupies.  He  should  look  upon 
the  exercise  of  authority  and  proper  restraint  as  a  part  of  his 
duty,  independent  of  its  connection  with  the  other  departments 
of  education.  He  should  feel  as  much  bound  to  teach  the  child 
habits  of  obedience,  as  to  teach  him  the  alphabet.  They  are 
indeed,  equally  fundamental  in  their  nature ;  the  one  lying  at 
the  foundation  of  a  literary  and  scientific,  and  the  other  of  a 
moral  and  religious  education.  In  proof  of  this  we  need  only 
adduce  the  fact  so  often  stated,  that  the  child  who  has  never 
been  accustomed  to  yield  obedience,  either  to  his  parents  or  his 
teacher,  seldom  becomes  a  law-abiding  citizen  or  a  worthy  mem- 
ber of  society.  Besides,  it  has  been  well  said  :  "  He  who  never 
learned  to  be  governed,  can  never  govern  himself;  "  a  proposition 
which  becomes  a  truism  when  we  consider  the  nature  of  obedi- 
ence.    For  what  is   obedience,   but   a   species  of  self-control  ? 
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"When  one  refrains  from  a  forbidden  act,  to  the  performance  of 
which  there  is  any  temptation  or  inducement,  imposes  a  restraint 
upon  his  inclination, — exercises  self-control.  If  the  act  is  wrong 
independently  of  its  being  forbidden,  then  the  law  which  forbids 
it,  only  adds  another  motive  in  its  threatened  penalty,  to  influence 
the  will  and  stimulate  to  self-control.  Of  this  nature  are  all 
such  laws  as  commend  themselves  to  the  moral  sense  of  the 
governed.  In  every  act  of  obedience  to  such  laws,  then,  the 
subject  performs  an  act  of  self-government  which  his  conscience 
approves.  Hence,  in  teaching  the  pupil  habits  of  obedience  to 
wholesome  regulations,  we  are  teaching  him  habits  of  proper 
self-control. 

Erom  this  hasty  glance  at  this  division  of  our  subject,  will  be 
clearly  seen,  the  Importance  of  a  correct  and  distinct  idea  of 
the  nature  of  discipline  and  the  object  to  be  aimed  at  in  admin- 
istering it. 

2.  But,  not  only  should  the  teacher,  who  would  succeed  as  a 
disciplinarian,  have  a  distinct  idea  of  the  object  at  which  he  is  to 
aim,  but  he  should  in  the  second  place,  have,  in  his  own  mind,  a 
regular  and  well-digested  system  by  which  he  expects  to  accom- 
plish that  object.  We  may  know  the  purpose  for  which  a  piece 
of  machinery  is  constructed ;  we  may  see  it  in  operation,  and  be 
able  to  decide  how  perfectly  it  answers  the  end  for  which  it  was 
designed;  and  yet,  if  we  were  required  to  take  the  separate 
parts  of  which  the  machine  is  composed,  bring  them  together 
and  produce  a  like  result,  the  experiment  would  prove  an  utter 
failure ;  and  that  for  want  of  an  accurate  understanding  of  the 
relation  of  each  part  to  the  end  to  be  secured  by  all  the  parts 
combined.  So  the  teacher  may  have  a  correct  general  idea  of 
what  constitutes  a  well  disciplined  school ;  he  may  readily  dis- 
tinguish between  such  a  school  and  one  of  an  opposite  character ; 
he  may  admire  the  good  order  of  such  a  school ;  the  cheerful- 
ness and  prompt  obedience  of  the  pupils,  and  the  general  har- 
mony which  pervades  the  whole  system ;  and  yet  in  attempting 
to  produce  the  same  result  himself,  he  may  utterly  fail,  for  want 
of  a  practical  acquaintance  with  the  particular  means  by  which 
each  part  of  this  system  is  made  to  perform  its  appropriate 
function.  Such  failures  are  by  no  means  uncommon.  Many  a 
teacher  enters  the  school-room  with  a  few  general  notions  of 
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what  he  would  like  to  do  if  he  could;  inteuding  to  do  it  some- 
how or  other,  not  determining  how,  but  leaving  the  modus  oper- 
andi to  be  decided  either  by  circumstances,  or  by  accident.  The 
result  of  such  a  course  is  an  entire  absence  of  uniformity,  a  con- 
tinued series  of  experiments,  and  often  a  continued  series  of 
failures.  It  will  be  unavoidable  that  cases  never  anticipated, 
must  sometimes  be  suddenly  met ;  and  the  ability  to  adapt  one's 
self  readily  to  any  sudden  emergency,  is  a  qualification  of  rare 
value ;  but  this  furnishes  no  argument  in  favor  of  trusting  to  ac- 
cident or  to  the  fortunate  suggestion  of  an  inventive  genius, 
those  cases  which  may  be  disposed  of  by  a  well  arranged  and 
previously  digested  system  of  discipline. 

3.  But,  with  the  end  to  be  attained,  correctly  understood,  and 
the  manner  of  teaching  it  distinctly  in  view,  the  teacher  should 
have  a  good  degree  of  confidence  in  his  own  ability  to  carry  out 
his  system  and  accomplish  his  object. 

Confidence,  when  it  neither  results  from  want  of  experience, 
nor  degenerates  into  rashness,  adds  much  to  the  probability  of 
success  in  any  difficult  enterprise.  True,  when  it  becomes  os- 
tentatious and  obtrusive,  it  often  defeats  its  own  ends  by  giving 
oflfense  and  thus  throwing  obstacles  in  its  own  way;  and  when, 
as  sometimes  happens,  it  is  the  offspring  of  vanity  and  folly,  its 
parentage  forbids  the  hope  of  its  success;  but  when  it  is  legiti- 
mate and  justified  by  reason,  it  is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of 
heroism.  It  has  led  many  a  warrior  on  to  victory,  when  a  slight 
distrust  would  have  produced  certain  defeat ;  and  many  a  time 
has  it  rendered  an  Alexander  of  the  school-room  conqueror  of 
his  little  world. 

If  a  teacher  is  wanting  in  self  confidence,  his  diffidence  will 
betray  itself  to  his  pupils,  and  they  will  be  likely  very  soon  to 
distrust,  as  tnuch  as  himself,  his  power  to  control  them.  Nor 
will  they  be  content  to  remain  long  in  uncertainty  in  the  matter; 
but  will  soon  make  a  test  experiment  of  their  power  over  him. 

A  good  degree  of  confidence,  on  the  other  hand,  gives  an  air 
of  certainty  to  every  movement  of  the  teacher,  which  turns  the 
distrust  all  over  to  the  side  of  the  scholar,  and  makes  him  cau- 
tious how  he  attempts  to  thwart  a  design  which  seems  so  sure 
of  being  accomplished. 
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AN  INTERCEPTED  LETTEE. 

Belfast,  Me., ,  1863. 

My  Dear  Sir  :  —  Yours  in  regard  to  educational  matters  is 
received.  I  am  much  in  favor  of  the  idea  of  a  more  general 
system  of  correspondence  among  those  of  your  profession ;  and 
were  I  an  active  teacher,  I  should  consider  it  my  duty,  as  well 
as  pleasure,  to  keep  up  such  a  connection  between  myself  and 
my  fellow-workers.  Perhaps  it  would  be  a  better  way,  to  con- 
duct such  correspondence  through  the  columns  of  your  journal, 
as  you  could  thus  talk  to  a  greater  number.  I  know  what  you 
will  say  about  "  writing  for  the  press,"  and  all  that ;  but  it  is  a 
wrong  idea  which  a  great  many  teachers  labor  under,  that  pre- 
vents them  from  doing  so.  They  seem  to  think  they  must  get 
up  on  stilts,  and  write  some  high-sounding,  elaborate,  and  learned 
article  or  essay,  or  it  is  not  fit  for  publication.  That  is  all  non- 
sense. Let  those  who  have  time,  and  are  qualified,  write  such 
articles;  but  the  teachers' journal  is  particularly  intended  for 
teachers,  —  as  a  medium  through  which  they  can  converse,  be- 
come acquainted,  and  talk  over  matters  peculiar  to  their  calling, — 
their  methods  and  systems,  and  give  their  whys  and  wherefores. 

There  is  one  point  in  your  letter,  of  which  I  will  speak  partic- 
ularly ;  and  that  is,  the  presence  of  humor  or  geniality  in  the 
school-room.  You  say  you  think  your  pupils  laugh  too  much. 
There  can,  undoubtedly,  be  too  much  of  a  good  thing,  and  there 
may  be  too  much  merriment  in  a  school-room ;  but  I  think  most 
teachers  can  manage  so  as  to  keep  it  within  proper  bounds.  I 
would  encourage  it  to  a  certain  extent,  for  it  is  oftentimes  the 
means  of  giving  life  to  a  dull  school-room,  and  zest  and  new  in- 
terest to  a  tedious  task  or  a  hard  lesson.  Give  me  anything  but 
the  dull,  listless,  stupid  state  into  which  scholars  are  apt  to  fall. 
At  such  times,  an  immediate  recess,  or  a  hearty  laugh  is  the  only 
medicine  required  to  start  the  blood  and  renew  the  energies. 

No  teacher  who  has  had  any  experience,  but  remembers  va- 
rious incidents  which  have  occurred  in  the  school-room,  that 
were  provocative  of  laughter.  Many  little  things,  immaterial 
within  themselves,  yet  from  peculiar  connection  or  surroundings, 
made  laughable.  Thus,  a  little  a  b  c  darian,  while  repeating  the 
alphabet  for  the  first  time  comes  to  the  letter  Q,  suddenly  looks 
up,  exclaiming,  "  Ma'am  says  that's  koo  cos  its  got  a  tail."     An- 
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other,  having  progressed  into  words  of  one  syllable  in  the  picto- 
rial, comes  to  the  word  nag,  accompanied  by  the  picture,  and 
thinking  he  knows  how  to  pronounce  this,  at  least,  speaks  up  on 
a  high  key  suflBcient  to  call  the  attention  of  the  whole  school, 
n-a-g,  Jiorse. 

By  the  way,  what  a  wonderful  difference  there  is  in  the  voices 
of  different  children.  A  primary  school-teacher  must  become 
accustomed  to  hearing  notes  more  varied  and  peculiar  than  can 
be  obtained  from  the  most  perfect  musical  instrument.  You 
have  no  doubt  noticed  that  you  had  young  pupils  whose  voices 
were  so  peculiar  that  when  they  spoke,  it  engaged  the  attention 
of  all  the  scholars,  and  it  was  difficult  placing  their  minds  on 
their  studies  while  the  voice  could  be  heard. 

An  old  teacher  once  related  an  incident  which  occurred  in  his 
school,  and  which  was  quite  humorous.  He  was  one  of  those 
teachers  who  have  a  peculiar  facility  for  telling  stories  and  ex- 
plaining points;  and  having  been  quite  an  extensive  traveler, 
he  was  always  listened  to  with  attention ;  and  I  really  believe 
his  "  way,"  as  it  was  called,  or  his  peculiar  power  of  expression 
was  what  recommended  him. 

But  to  the  story.  He  was  keeping  school  in  a  house  where 
the  classes  in  spelling  occupied  the  back  seats,  and  the  desks 
being  quite  near  together,  they  were  obliged  to  stand  in  a  po- 
sition not  quite  upright.  Among  his  pupils  was  a  large,  awk- 
ward girl,  weighing  nearly  two  hundred  pounds.  As  the  spel- 
ling progressed  her  turn  came,  and  the  word  blunderbuss  was 
"  put  out," — B-l-u-n,  blun,  d-e-r,  blunder, — as  the  second  sylable 
was  pronounced  her  feet  slipped  on  the  inclined  floor — b-u-ss 
blunderbuss, — and  by  the  time  the  word  was  fairly  pronounced, 
she  came  down  upon  the  thin  board  seat  which  gave  away,  and 
the  whole  two  hundred  pounds  fell  "  kersmash"  upon  the  floor, 
amid  the  laughter  of  the  whole  school.  Thereafter  the  word 
blunderbuss,  was  never  named  or  spoken  in  that  school,  but  it 
was  attended  with  shouts  of  laughter,  much  mystifying  many  a 
new  teacher,  until  he  learned  the  cause. 

But  my  sheet  is  nearly  full  and  I  will  reserve  the  remarks  on 
the  other  point  in  your  letter  until  another  time. 
Respectfully  yours, 

Gko.  E  Brackett. 
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SPELLING  AND  READING. 

It  is  an  apparent  fact  to  all  familiar  with  our  public  schools, 
that  the  elementary  branches  of  learning  are  too  much  neglected. 
Practically  they  are  not  regarded  as  the  basework  of  an  educa- 
tion. They  are  not  deemed  the  corner  stones  of  ripe  culture. 
It  is  sad  that  the  popular  current  is  turned  into  a  wrong  chan- 
nel ;  that  any  should  expect  to  reap  wheat  having  sown  chaff 
only.  It  is  to  be  deeply  lamented  that  the  spelling-book  has 
become  unpopular  in  many  schools.  It  is  even  so  unpopular 
that  the  older  scholars  have  but  little  to  do  with  it,  and  know 
quite  as  little  of  what  there  is  in  it.  Now  this  is  wrong.  Our 
large  scholars,  those  who  occupy  the  back  seats  in  our  school- 
rooms, ought  to  feel  the  importance  and  worth  of  good  spelling. 
They  should  be  adepts  in  the  spelling-book. 

Reading,  too,  seems  another  doomed  branch  in  many  schools. 
Our  scholars  are  bound  to  read  their  series  of  books  through  as 
quickly  as  possible,  and  parents  are  equally  determined  to  have 
them.  So  they  hasten  from  the  lower  to  the  higher  books  before 
they  are  qualified  for  the  change.  In  this  way  their  reading 
becomes  "  mere  gammon "  to  themselves,  and  parrot  talk  to 
others. 

But  how  shall  these  and  other  faults  in  our  schools  be  cor- 
rected ?  The  answer,  by  encouraging  our  good  teachers  to  go 
on  in  their  course  of  drilling  upon  the  elements,  and  dwelling 
upon  rudimental  branches,  and  induce  those  who  are  not  quali- 
fied to  teach  them,  to  become  thorough  and  efficient.  Time  has 
verified  the  proverb,  "  as  is  the  teacher  so  will  be  the  school." 
How  important  it  is,  then,  that  our  teachers  should  look  upon 
our  schools  in  the  true  light,  and  should  set  about  curing  their 
failings  at  once.  But  some  appear  wholly  indifferent  to  their 
great  work.  Some  go  into  their  schools  day  aTter  day  without 
any  real  interest  in,  or  knowledge  of  what  they  are  pretending 
to  do.  In  recitation  they  liold  fast  to  the  text-book.  If  they 
chance  to  be  asked  the  why  and  the  wherefore  of  a  question  or 
problem,  they  quickly  answer,  the  hook  says  so.  Such  teaching 
is  worse  than  no  teaching.  Such  teaching  will  never  redeem 
reading  and  spelling.  Can  it  be  that  we  have  teachers  after  this 
style  at  the  present  day  ?  It  seems  evident  from  the  following 
occurrences  which  recently  took  place  not  a  thousand  miles  from 
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this  State,  during  the  examination  of  those  who  presented  them- 
selves for  certificates  to  teach  and  obtained  them. 

One  was  asked,  "  What  are  the  rivers  in  Maine  ? "  She 
answered,  "  the  Merrimack  is  one,  and  I  do  not  remember  the 
others,"  almost  as  definite  as  the  man  was  who  knew  two  tunes, 
one,  he  said,  was  Old  Hundred,  and  the  other  wasn't. 

Another  was  asked,  "  whether  the  equator  was  an  imaginary- 
line  passing  round  or  through  the  earth  ?  "  She  answered,  she 
thought  it  passed  through  the  centre." 

Another  was  asked,  "  whether  geology  pertained  to  the  study 
of  the  stars  or  the  earth  ?  "  She  answered,  she  thought  it  per- 
tained to  the  study  of  the  heavenly  bodies. 

These  teachers  understand  the  application  of  words  about  as 
well  as  the  lady  did,  who  in  describing  the  mansion  her  husband 
was  about  to  build,  said  there  was  to  be  a  pizarro  on  the  front, 
and  a  lemonade  all  round  it,  and  to  complete  the  arrangement 
the  water  was  to  come  in  an  anecdote. 

Such  qualifications  can  never  do  honor  to  the  teacher  or  hia 
profession.  Our  children  ought  not  to  be  placed  under  such 
instruction.  If  we  are  to  hire  a  mechanic  or  an  artist  to  do  a 
piece  of  work  for  us,  we  seek  for  a  workman,  not  for  a  bungler, 
and  we  are  willing  to  pay  more  for  the  sake  of  having  the  work 
well  done.  By  this  means  we  encourage  mechanics  and  artists 
to  perfect  themselves  in  their  trades,  (so  that  we  have  but  few 
poor  workmen).  But  the  same  course  has  not  always  been 
pursued  in  hiring  those  who  are  to  have  charge  of  our  schools. 
But  philosophy  and  experience  show  us  that  we  must  adopt  it 
in  order  to  have  the  best  teachers  who  will  not  fail  to  drill  our 
scholars  most  thoroughly  in  the  elementary  branches  of  learning. 

s.  H.  M. 


Never  Scold. — A  person,  child,  or  adult,  takes  contradiction 
much  more  cheerfully  than  ordinarily  supposed,  if  kindly  given, 
but  if  violently  administered,  he  resists  though  it  be  well  founded. 
Hearts  like  flowers,  are  open  to  the  softly  falling  dew,  but  close 
up  while  the  violent  storm  rages. 


Birds  are  the  poor  man's  music ;  flowers  are  the   poor  man's 
poetry ;  and  the  rich  man  has  no  better. 
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CONDXJCTED   BY  R,.  A.  R,IDEOUT,   ShlXjF'J^ST. 

Methods  in  Addition,  Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Di- 
vision, simple,  compound,  and  fractional,  especially  adapted  for 
general  reviews. 

0  units.  9  pence.  9  fifths  (|). 

7      "  7      "  7      "      (I). 


16      "     (1  ten  and  6  units), 
th.  h.  t.  u.  t.  h.  th.  th. 

4  8.  7  2  5 

16 

"  =ls.  4d. 
£.        s. 
8        16 

16    " 
d. 
9 

qr. 
2 

4  5  7.  6  4 

14          9 

11 

3 

369  8.  7604 

\ 

12        18 

7 

1 

420  5.  1254  36  5        4         2 

Here  we  add  each  denomination  and  divide  the  amount  by  the 
number  required  of  that  denomination,  to  make  one  of  the  next 
higher;  write  the  remainder,  which  is  always  of  the  same  de- 
nomination as  the  dividend,  in  its  place,  and  carry  the  quotient 
to  the  next  higher,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  see,  that  in  all  cases, 
the  principle  is  precisely  the  same ;  the  diflference  consists  only 
in  the  scale  or  denominations.  We  shall  find  the  same  true  in 
Subtraction,  Multiplication,  and  Division. 

In  fractions,  (as  f ),  the  denominator  (5)  shows  the  denomina- 
tion (fifths),  just  as  the  words  units,  pence,  &c.,  indicate  the  de- 
nominations. We  cannot  add  9  horses  and  7  oxen,  since  they 
are  not  of  the  same  denomination,  nor  can  they  be  reduced  to 
the  same. 

To  add  9  fifths  (|)  and  7  thirds  (^) :  9  fifths=27  fifteenths  (f  |), 
and  7  thirdsr=35  fifteenths  (f -|)  the  sum  of  which  is  62  fifteenths 
(||)z=4i2^.  Then  to  add  fractions,  if  the  denominators  are  com- 
mon, add  the  numerators ;  if  they  are  not  common,  make  them 
common,  and  then  add,  and  reduce. 

Subtraction,  being  the  reverse  of  Addition,  may  be  treated  in 
a  {dis)similar  manner,  only  do  not  borrow,  but  when  any  number 
in  the  subtrahend  is  larger  than  the  one  in  the  corresponding  de- 
nomination of  the  minuend,  take  1  of  the  next  higher  denomina- 
tion, (leaving  it  1  less,)  reduce  to  the  denomination  in  question, 
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and  add  the  given  number  in  the  minuend,  and  then  subtract. 
If  the  next  higher  denomination  is  unoccupied,  go  to  the  next, 
or  till  one  is  found  occupied.     Thus, 

4002         15£.     Os.     Od.     Iqr. 

2345  8        7       9       3 


1657  6      12       2       2 

In  the  first  case,  the  denominations  tens  and  hundreds  being 
wanting,  go  to  the  next  and  take  1  from  the  denomination  of 
thousands,  leaving  3  in  the  thousands'  place;  1  thousand=10 
hundreds ;  leave  9  hundreds  (in  hundreds'  place),  and  take 
1=10  tens ;  leave  9  tens  and  take  1=:10  units,  which  with  2= 
12  units ;  thus,     ' 

th.  h.  t.  u. 
3  9  9  12 
2    3    4    5 


16    5     7 
Apply  the  same  principle  of  reasoning  to  the  next  and  all  sim- 
ilar examples. 

MCLTIPLICATIOy. 

9  9s.  9  fifths  (I) 

7  7  7 

63        63s.=3£.  3s.        63    "      (^i)=12|. 
472.953  16£     188.     9d.     3qr. 

6  6 


2837.718  101      12      10      2 

Multiply  each  denomination  and  reduce,  as  in  Addition. 

Divisiox,  being  the  reverse  of  Multiplication,  should  also  be 
treated  in  a  {dis)similar  manner.  Commencing  with  the  highest, 
divide  each  denomination,  reducing  the  remainders,  if  any,  to 
the  next  lower  denominations,  and  adding  the  numbers  in  the 
corresponding  denominations. 

SOLUTION  OF  QUESTIONS. 

SOLUTION    TO   QUESTION   NO.    XXXIV. 

The  Illinois  Teacher,  from  which  this  question  was  taken,  has 
decided  that  sufficient  data  for  its  solution  are  not  furnished. 
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But  it  may  come  under  the  class  of  indeterminates,   and  be 
treated  as  follows : 

A        B        C        D  E  F  Gl 


Let  A  B  represent  the  time  for  A  and  B  to  fill  the  cistern  half 
fall ;  B  0  the  time  A  pumped  alone ;  B  D  the  time  B  slept ;  D  E 
the  time  B  pumped  alone ;  E  F  the  time  B  was  looking  for  A ; 
and  F  G  the  time  for  both  to  finish  filling  the  cistern. 
Let  X  (gallon8)z=the  leakage  per  hour,  and 
y        "     =what  A  threw  per  hour. 
y — T=what  A  gained  per  hour. 
2000  4000  4000a; 

=tinie  B  C.    =time  D  E. =leakage  D  E. 

y — X  y — X  y — X 

(4000a;\     4000    y-\-x 
•2000-1 M-, = =what  B  threw  per  hour. 
y — x^      y — X         2 
y-\-x     S7j-\-x  Sy-{-x 

y-\ =z what  both  threw  per  hour.      

2  2  2 

3y— a; 

—  x=: niiwhat  both  gained  per  hour. 

2 
3t/— X    8000  2000  125 

4000-; =z rrtimeAB.    =timeCD.   =: 

2         3y — X  X  X 

^Xx    4250 

time  E  F.      2125H = =time  F  G. 

2         Zy-[-x 

8000  2000  2000  4000  125  4250 

+ + — + — +— + -10*. 

^y — x  y — X  X  y — x  x  ^y-\-x 
Letting  xnrlOOO  and  y:zr2000,  the  first  member  of  the  equa- 
tion is  equal  to  lO/^^o-  And  since  lO^zrrlOg^^^g,  the  assumed 
values  for  x  and  y  are  very  nearly  correct.  By  substituting,  we 
easily  find  the  quantity  thrown  per  hour  by  B=1500  gallons ; 
the  whole  quantity  thrown  by  A=8414f  gallons ;  the  whole 
quantity  thrown  by  B=:9310f  gallons,  and  B  slept  4  hours. 

SOLUTION    TO    QUESTION    NO.    XXXVII. 

25— (5^+2 J)— 17^.  17^— l=16|=mean  distance  of  applied 
power  from  fulcrum. 

(25-J-2J) — (25 — 2j)=5=number  feet  balanced  by  applied  pow- 
er.   27;^ — ^=25=mean  distance  of  the  5  feet  from  fulcrum. 
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16|X  300=25  X  weight  of  5  feet. 
(16^X300) -^25= 195= weight  of  5  feet. 
195-^5x50=1950.    Ans.  TTncs. 

SOLUTION    TO   QUESTION    >'0.    XXXIX. 

Let  X  and  y  represent  the  legs,  and  a;-j-18  the  hypothenuse. 
Then  xy=486x2,  and  x2-|-y2— a;2_^36x-|-324. 

y=    -^^  .     By  substitution  and  reduction  x^=  — x^-\-2Q2A4. 

X 

Multiplying  by  144^  completing  the  square  by  adding  x*-j-(72x)2 
to  both  members,  and  resolving,  x=:21,  y:=:36,  x-|-18=45. 

Proposer. 

SOLUTION   to   question    NO.    XLI. 

$1  in  Penn.=7  shillings,  6  pence.     $50=375  shillings. 

375-^10=37^=number  of  rods  A  builds. 

375-^6=62^^  number  of  rods  B  builds. 

As  sometimes  given ;  viz.,  "  It  is  agreed  that  A  shall  receive 
$1.25  and  B  75  cents  per  rod."  this  question  is  impossible.  For, 
for  every  rod  A  builds,  he  is  to  receive  25  cents  more,  and  for 
every  rod  B  builds,  he  is  to  receive  25  cents  less  than  the  average 
price,  which  is  $1.  As  long  tfcen  as  each  builds  the  same  num- 
ber of  rods,  the  loss  and  gain  will  just  balance  each  other.  But 
for  each  to  receive  050,  B  must  build  a  greater  number  of  rods 
than  A,  thus  destroying  the  balance.  Hence  the  question,  with 
this  reading,  is  impossible.  For  the  same  reason,  had  the  ques- 
tion hailed  from  New  England,  where  6  shillings  make  a  dollar, 
it  would  also  have  been  impossible. 

SOLUTION    TO   mental    QUESTION    NO.    III. 

By  the  conditions  of  the  question,  1^  or  f  times  the  number 
of  trees  in  the  first  orchardi=:the  number  in  the  second  ;  and  1  j- 
times  the  number  in  the  second,  or  f  times  the  number  in  the 
first^the  number  in  the  third.  | — i=f .  Then  150z=|-  times 
the  number  of  trees  in  the  first  orchard. 

^=30.     |=120=number  of  trees  in  first  orchard. 
1^  times  120=180—     "  "         second     " 

1^  times  180=270=     «  «        third       "  . 

1^  times  270=405=     "  «         fourth      " 

A  similar  solution  by  Montalban. 
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CLOSE  OF  THE  VOLUME. 

The  June  number  of  the  Teacher  closes  the  volume  and  the  third 
year  of  the  present  editor's  connection  with  it.  It  has  been  to  him  a 
labor  without  remuneration,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  that  tei'm.  If  it 
has  done  something,  as  he  may  be  allowed  to  believe,  in  sustaining 
among  teachers  and  others  an  interest  in  this  work  of  education,  he  will 
not  regard  his  labor  as  wholly  unpaid.  If,  in  the  multiplicity  of  his 
oflBcial  duties,  he  has  been  unable  to  do  for  it  as  much  as  he  could  de- 
sire, it  is  hoped  that  the  circumstances  of  the  case  will  be  reckoned  a 
sufficient  apology.  At  the  same  time  he  acknowledges  with  great  satis- 
faction the  many  assurances  received,  that  his  efforts  to  furnish  to  the 
teachers  of  Maine  something  of  practical  interest  each  month,  have  not 
been  in  vain.  We  have  also  a  small  list  of  grumbling  friends,  some  of 
whom  have  paid  the  publisher  in  nothing  else  but  grumbling.  Should 
they  read  this  paragraph,  they  will  perhaps  think  we  Tuean  them  ;  and 
perhaps  they  will  not  take  the  hint. 

Many  of  our  subscribers  have  enlisted  in  the  service  of  the  country. 
Some  of  them  have  stopped  their  Teacher,  as  a  matter  of  course,  —  and 
some  are  in  arrears ;  on  the  subscription  list,  we  mean, — not  on  the  field 
of  service.  Query, — Whether  it  is  more  cowardly  to  be  found  in  arrears 
on  the  printer's  accounts,  than  in  the  rear  in  time  of  battle  7  Face  the 
music,  gentlemen.  Will  all  those  who  are  owing  for  the  Teacher  please 
forward  the  balance  due  to  the  publisher,  and  enable  him  to  close  the 
year's  accounts  It  needs  only  a  little  effort  among  the  "  live  teachers" 
of  Maine,  to  put  their  journal  upon  a  self-sustaining  basis. 


THE  NORMAL  SCHOOLS. 

We  have  delayed  for  many  days  the  issue  of  the  June  number  of  the 
Teacher,  in  the  expectation  of  being  able  to  announce  the  location  of  the 
Normal  Schools,  and  to  give  such  other  information  as  candidates  would 
like  to  receive,  in  regard  to  time  of  commencing  and  terms  of  admission. 
After  waiting  the  movements  of  the  Commissioners  appointed  to  locate 
the  schools,  and  the  action  of  the  Governor  and  Council  upon  the  report 
of  the  Commissioners,  we  are  compelled,  at  length,  to  announce  a  result 
which  will  disappoint  many  of  our  friends  who  were  hoping  to  join  one 
of  these  schools  in  the  coming  autumn.  The  circumstances  which  ren- 
der a  postponement  necessary  are  these  : 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  schools  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
sale  of  public  lands  appropriated  for  that  purpose.  These  lands  must 
be  selected  and  advertised  six  mouths  before  they  can  be  sold.     To 
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make  the  best  selection  of  lands  time  must  be  taken,  and  the  sale  must 
be  asiigned  to  the  season  of  the  year  most  favorable  for  such  transac- 
tions. The  plan  of  borrowing  the  money  on  the  credit  of  the  lands  to 
be  sold  vras  not  approved  by  the  Board.  Thus  the  idea  of  putting 
the  schools  into  operation  before  another  season  was  necessarily  aban- 
doned. * 

There  was,  moreover,  some  want  of  satisfaction  among  the  Councilors, 
with  the  report  of  the  Commissioners  who  had  examined  the  proposals 
received,  and  selected  Hampden  and  Farmington  as  the  places  offering,  on 
the  whole,  the  best  facilities  for  the  Normal  Schools.  As  the  action  of 
the  Commissioners  is  made  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Governor  and 
Council,  they  desired  to  examine  the  offers  made  by  the  several  pro- 
posing parties,  and  to  give  further  time  for  other  parties  to  make  propo- 
sals, should  they  desire.  It  was,  therefore,  ordered  in  Council,  that  the 
Commissioners  file  in  the  oiBce  of  the  Secretary  of  State  any  proposals 
which  have  been  received,  or  which  may  be  received  up  to  the  time  of 
the  Council's  next  session  in  September. 

The  Councilors  give  us  the  assurance  that  the  matter  will  then  be  fully 
considered,  and  the  reports  of  the  Commissioners  acted  upon  and  the 
locations  selected,  that  all  the  arrangements  may  be  made  for  buildings 
and  other  conveniences  to  put  the  schools  in  operation  another  season. 
We  are  satisfied  that  the  Councilors,  as  a  body,  desire  the  inauguration 
of  the  Normal  School  system  under  the  most  favorable  circumstances, 
and  that  this  delay  is  the  result  of  their  mature  judgmci;it  as  to  what  is 
best  to  be  done  in  the  premises.  We  confess  to  a  measure  of  disappoint- 
ment that  the  schools  cannot  go  into  operation  this  autumn,  as  was  in- 
tended. This  might  have  been  done,  but  for  a  well-intended  amend- 
ment, made  on  the  passage  of  the  bill,  that  the  lands  should  be  adver- 
tised six  montlis  before  ,the  sale.  On  the  whole,  the  friends  of  the  sys- 
tem have  no  occasion  to  be  discouraged.  The  world  was  not  made  in  a 
day,  and  if  it  should  require  still  other  months  to  perfect  and  airange 
our  Normal  School  operations,  we  will  wait  with  patience  till  the  good 
times  comes. 


Critics  in  the  School-room. — I  have  seen  it  somewhere  recom- 
mended that  "  critics  "  be  appointed  in  our  common  schools, — and  from 
among  the  pupils,  —  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  correct  mistakes  on  the 
part  of  both  teacher  and  scholars.  There  may  be  schools  in  which  such 
a  practice  would  answer ;  but  it  would  hardly  do  for  a  general  adoption. 
It  would  soon  bring  on  a  clashing  of  authorities.  There  must  be  a  head 
to  every  school,  the  teacher  must  be  master  and  authority  on  all  ques- 
tions. He  cannot  acknowledge  equality  with  his  pupils  in  all  things, 
and  at  the  same  time  retain  a  firm  command,  and  conduct  their  school 
for  their  best  good.  c.  e.  b. 
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-     THE  MADAWASKA  TOWNSHIPS. 

By  a  recent  actof  tlie  Legislature,  it  was  made  the  duty  of  the  Super- 
intendent of  Schools  to  "  make  careful  examination  into  the  educational 
condition  and  wants  of  the  Madawaska  townships,  and  to  appoint  an 
agent  annually,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  expend,  under  his  direction,  all 
funds  that  may  Ife  due  to  said  territory,"  &c.,  &c. 

In  discharge  of  the  duty  thus  imposed,  the  Superintendent  visited  the 
townships  aforesaid,  in  the  latter  part  of  May  and  early  June.  I  will 
not  delay  here  to  note  the  incidents  of  the  way  thither,  but  will  ask  the 
reader  to  glance  at  the  map  of  Maine,  and  take  his  stand  with  me  at  the 
point  where  the  river  St.  John  crosses  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
State,  two  and  a  half  miles  above  the  Grand  Falls.  Following  the  south 
bank  of  the  river  St.  John  north  westward,  we  pass  through  the  planta- 
tions of  Hamlin,  Van  Buren,  Grande  Isle,  and  Madawaska,  into  Dionne, 
at  the  extreme  northern  part  of  the  territory,  opposite  the  Little  Falls, 
on  the  Madawaska  River,  near  its  embotichure  into  the  St.  John.  From 
this  river  the  whole  valley  of  the  St.  John  for  some  distance  up  and 
down,  was  formerly  known  as  the  Madaxcaska  territory.  The  name  is 
now  given,  on  the  northern  or  New  Brunswick  side,  to  the  river  and  the 
parish  of  Madawaska.  On  the  Maine  side  it  is  now  confined  to  a  single 
township,  six  miles  wide  from  east  to  west,  and  about  ten  miles  long. 
But  the  "  Madawaska  townships  "  as  defined  and  limited  in  the  act  un- 
der consideration  include  the  plantations  before  named,  and  all  others 
on  the  south  side  of  the  St.  John  and  contiguous  to  it,  as  far  as  the 
mouth  of  the  St.  Francis ;  namely,  Daigle,  Fort  Kent,  St.  John,  and  St. 
Francis.  They  include,  moreover,  the  plantation  of  Wallagrass,  south 
of  Fort  Kent,  and  the  four  plantations,  numbered  XVIL,  directly  east 
of  Wallagrass.  It  would  have  been  proper  to  include  with  these,  the 
Eagle  Lake  plantation,  lying  directly  south  of  Wallagrass,  since  the  in- 
habitants, like  those  of  the  other  plantations  named  are,  most  of  them 
of  French  origin.  The  columns  of  the  Teacher  for  November,  1860;  con- 
tained a  sketch  of  this  interesting  people ;  and  I  will  endeavor  not  to 
be  repetitious. 

Few  of  our  young  people  are  aware  that  Maine  has  within  its  borders 
a  French  population  of  nearly  four  thousand  persons,  who  appear  to  be 
as  distinct  from  the  rest  of  the  inhabitants,  as  if  they  dwelt  in  Canada. 
Nor  is  it  wonderful  that  our  people  should  be  hardly  aware  oi  their  ex- 
istence. There  is  no  intercourse  between  the  towns  on  the  coast  slopes 
of  our  State  and  the  townships  of  the  St.  John.  These  townships  are 
as  far  from  us,  at  Portland,  as  is  the  city  of  New  York ;  and  when  we 
reckon  by  the  time  required  to  reach  them,  thej'^  are  five  or  six  times  as 
far  from  us.  It  requires  one  day,  if  you  please,  to  Bangor ;  another  to 
Matawamkeag ;  another  to  Iloulton,  a  fourth  to  Presquc  Isle,  and  another 
to  reach  Ilamlin  by  way  of  Fort  Fairfield  and  the  Grand  Falls, — or  one 
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day  less  by  way  of  Patten  and  Ashland  to  Fort  Kent.  Tery  few  of 
these  people,  the  French  settlers,  have  ever  come  out  as  far  as  Houlton 
even.  Bangor  and  Portland  are,  to  most  of  them,  as  foreign  as  London 
or  Paris  to  us.  So  far  as  these  residents  have  business  beyond  the  val- 
ley where  they  were  bom,  it  takes  them  to  the  province  of  New  Bruns- 
wick, down  the  St.  John,  or  to  Canada,  by  the  Madawaska  River,  or 
across  the  woods  in  winter.  Most  of  their  articles  of  domestic  use,  farm 
implements,  stoves,  carriages,  &c.,  come  from  Canada,  and  many  of  them 
would  make  a  Yankee  boy  smile. 

But  what  about  the  "  educational  condition  and  wants  of  the  people."' 
after  which  the  Superintendent  was  to  look  1 

The  condition  of  the  school  interests  of  Madawaska,  as  revealed  by 
the  official  returns,  and  made  known  by  the  Superintendent's  personal 
investigations,  fully  justifies  the  attempt  of  the  Legislature  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  better  management  of  school  affairs  in  that  territory. 

TAXES. 

I  find  that  very  few  of  the  French  plantations  tax  themselves  at  all 
for  the  support  of  schools.  In  some  instances  a  tax  has  been  roted,  but 
not  collected.  Some  individuals  in  each  plantation  or  township,  would  be 
glad  to  raise  money  for  the  support  of  schools,  but  the  majority  vote 
them  down. 

SCHOOL    RETURNS. 

Many  of  these  plantations  have  lost  their  organization,  and  have  no  oflE- 
cei-s  to  make  the  enumeration  and  return  the  number  of  scholars.  They 
consequently  lose  their  claim,  imder  the  old  law,  to  any  portion  of  the 
school  fund  and  bank  tax.  Being  thus  without  any  State  funds,  they 
can  have  no  schools  save  such  as  may  be  taught  by  private  arrangement. 

SCHOOL    MONEYS. 

Even  the  townships  which  have  drawn  their  portion  of  the  State 
school  funds,  have  not  always  received  the  full  benefit  of  such  moneys. 
By  some  failure  on  the  pait  of  agents,  acting  between  the  inhabitants 
and  the  State  treasury,  the  money  has  "  strayed, — lost,  or  stolen." — 
There  is  now  appropriated  the  interest  of  five  thousand  dollars,  reserved 
for  this  purpose  from  the  old  surplus  revenue.  Thus  they  will  have  three 
hundred  dollars  per  annum,  in  addition  to  their  portion  of  the  perma- 
nent school  fund  and  bank  tax.  All  this  money,  by  the  late  act,  will 
pass  through  the  hands  of  the  agent  appointed  to  superintend  the  affairs 
of  that  district,  and  who  gives  bonds  for  the  faithful  discharge  of  his 
duties.  Col.  David  Page  of  Fort  Kent  is  the  ajent  just  appointed  under 
the  act,  and  will,  without  doubt,  perform  his  duties  to  the  entire  satis- 
faction of  all  parties. 
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DISTRICTS   AND   HOUSES. 

Most  of  the  plantations  have  been  divided  at  some  time  into  school 
districts.  In  only  a  few  of  these  have  schools  been  regularly  taught. — 
But  few  have  school- houses.  In  Hamlin,  for  example,  there  is  one  log 
building,  erected  some  years  ago  for  a  school-house,  but  for  some  years 
held  on  some  pretense  by  the  owner  of  the  land,  and  used  as  a  store- 
house of  some  sort.  We  found  a  small  school  of  seventeen  scholars  in 
this  plantation,  supported  by  a  few  individuals.  In  Van  Buren,  the 
next  township,  up  river,  is  a  respectable  school-house  for  a  country  town, 
and  a  school  of  considerable  character  can  be  sustained.  Here  are  sev- 
eral American  families,  and  the  instruction  is  given  in  the  English  lan- 
guage. A  lady  from  Houlton  was  expected  to  come  in  and  take  charge 
of  the  school  this  summer. 

In  Grande  Me,  the  next  township,  we  found  one  school,  taught  by 
Miss  Modeste  Cyr^  a  lady  who  has  received  a  respectable  English  educa- 
tion at  Houlton,  and  with  her  native  acquaintance  with  the  French  lan- 
guage, is  well  qualified  to  teach  the  children  of  French  parents,  both  in 
the  English  and  French  language. 

At  the  plantation  of  Dionne  we  found  a  small  school  taught  by  Miss 
Biddie  Nedeau,  of  Fort  Kent,  who  also  speaks  both  languages,  and  has 
some  classes  in  each.  Here  were  twenty-six  scholars,  and  the  aspect  of 
the  school  was  encouraging.  Another  school  in  this  plantation  was 
more  characteristically  French.  It  was  taught  in  a  room,  partially  sep- 
arated from  the  kitchen,  bed-room  and  parlor  in  one,  so  common  in  the 
French  dwellings.  The  spinning  and  other  household  operations  going 
on  in  the  general  room  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  operations  of  the 
school.  In  fact  the  family  and  school  were  so  mixed  up  during  my  call, 
that  I  found  it  difficult  to  separate  them  in  counting  the  members  of  the 
school.  The  teacher,  Mdlle  Vitaline  Paradis,  reported  herself  from  Can- 
ada, and  could  not  speak  a  word  of  English.  The  children  here  were 
sing-song-ing  the  French,  much  as  our  children  too  often  do  the  English, 
without  understanding  what  they  were  reading ;  the  Nouveau  2'raiie, 
their  chief  reading  book,  being  too  difficult  for  their  comprehension. 

It  was  gratifying  to  notice  that  when  we  entered  the  school  of  Miss 
Nedeau,, —  Priest  Suaron  and  the  Superintendent,  —  we  were  received 
by  teacher  and  scholars,  standing.  And  I  may  remark  here,  by  the  way, 
that  whatever  else  the  French  children  have  not  learned,  they  have 
jearned  some  very  important  items  of  good  manners.  I  never  bowed  to 
the  boys  as  I  passed,  without  receiving  a  bow  in  return,  almost  always 
with  the  hat  raised,  as  gracefully  as  it  could  be  done  by  a  gentleman  in 
Pari^  To  my  "  hon  jour,  gar  con"  came  the  prompt  "  hon  jour,  Monsieur." 
This  was  in  mortifying  contrast  to  the  habits  of  our  Yankee  boys,  who 
seldom  return  a  bow  on  the  road  with  anything  else  than  a  vacant  stare, 
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or  reply  to  an  inquiry  with  more  than  a  naked  yes  or  no,  unless  they  ap- 
pend to  it  a  graceless  str-ee. 

SCHOOL    BOOES. 

The  schools  are  very  destitute  of  books  suited  to  the  wants  of  pupils 
learning  either  English  or  French.  A  French  Primer  and  a  theological 
treatise,  "  Le  Nouveau  Iraite,^^  were  all  the  reading  books  which  I  could 
find  in  the  schools.  There  was  also  a  French  Geography,  which  appeared 
more  suitable  for  a  school  book.  By  a  provision  of  the  new  law,  the 
English  language  must  be  taught  in  all  the  schools  supported  by  the 
State,  and  the  books  are  to  be  selected  by  the  Superintendent. 

Of  the  Conventual  School  at  St.  Bs^il,  conducted  by  Sisters  of  Charity, 
from  the  Convent  at  St.  John,-^f  the  pnests  and  churches,  I  may 
speak  in  another  article. 


LETTER  FROM  AN  AFFLICTED  TEACHER. 

M ,  June  23, 1863. 

Mr.  Weston  :  —  As  a  teacher  of  the  common  schools  in  Maine,  I  beg 
for  information  on  the  following  subjects  : 

Does  the  teacher  have  charge  of  the  children  from  the  time  they  start 
in  the  morning  till  they  reach  home  at  night  ? 

If  thef  quarrel  on  the  way  to  and  from  school,  and  persuasion  fails, 
who  shall  correct  them,  teacher  or  parents  ? 

Suppose  they — the  little  ones, — by  permission  of  parents,  get  dismissed 
half  an  hour  before  the  close  of  the  school,  who  then  shall  have  author- 
ity over  them  on  their  way  home  ?  Will  the  case  be  any  different  from 
what  it  would  be,  if  they  staid  till  4  o'clock  ? 

For  myself  and  several  other  afflicted  ones,  I  ask.  We  want  to  know 
our  duty  and  then  are  willing  to  do  it. 

Very  respectfully. 

Answer  in  the  next  number. — Ed. 


The  National  Teachers'  Association,  it  will  be  seen  by  the  Presi- 
dent's notice  elsewhere  in  our  columns,  holds  its  annual  session  this  year 
in  Chicago.  We  hope  that  some  of  our  Maine  teachers  will  find  it  in 
their  power  to  attend.  Arrangements  will  no  doubt  be  made,  by  which 
persons  wishing  to  attend  can  take  the  Grand  Trunk  at  Portland,  in- 
stead of  going  to  Boston  and  passing  over  the  intermediate  roads,  through 
Vermont. 

Liquid  Slating. —  Please  notice  Wheeler's  advertisement  of  liquid 
slating,  slate-globe,  <fcc.  A  perfect  black-board  is  one  of  the  most  desir- 
able articles  in  the  school-room.  The  excellence  of  Mr.  Munger's  patent 
is  fully  attested  by  competent  judges. 
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OENTEE-TABLE. 


Bullions'  Latin  Lexicon. 

We  have  received  from  the  Publishers,  Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York,  a 
copy  of  Dr.  Bullions'  copious  and  critical  Latin-English  Dictionary, 
abridged  and  re-arranged  from  Riddle^s,  founded  on  the  great  German 
works  of  Dr.  Wm.  Freund,  &c.,  &c.  The  typography  is  very  clear,  the 
Latin  words  in  a  size  larger  than  their  definitions  and  thus  readily  catch- 
ing the  eye.  From  the  brief  examination  we  have  been  able  to  give  to 
this  Dictionary, we  make  no  doubt  that  it  is  worthy  of  the  author's  repu- 
tation, and  well  adapted  to  the  wants  of  pupils  in  the  preparatory 
schools. 

The  Good  Girl  and  True  Woman.— By  Wm.  M.  Thayer.    Boston :  Gould  & 

Lincoln. 

This  book  is  otherwise  entitled.  Elements  of  Success  drawn  from  the 
life  of  May  Lyon  and  other  similar  characters.  A  book  with  May  Lyon 
at  the  hottom  of  it,  and  Mr,  Thayer's  practical  good  judgment  in  working 
it  up,  must  be  a  wholesome  production.  Every  daughter  and  every 
female  teacher  should  read  it.  Young  men  are  cautioned  not  to  look  at 
it! 

Lyea    Ccelestis. — Hymns  on  Heaven.  —  Selected  by  A.  C.  Thompson,  D.  D., 

author  of"'  The  Better  Land,"  "  Gathered  Lilies,"  &c.  Boston:  Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Our  author  has  already  given  us  several  volumes  in  prose,  having  a 
heaven- ward  look  and  aspiration.  In  this  volume  of  "  Hymns  on  Heav- 
en," he  has  gathered  many  beautiful  poems  on  the  same  theme.  It  would 
be  very  strange,  if  in  the  attempt  to  collect  many  hymns  on  one  topic, 
he  had  not  included  some  which  do  not  add  to  the  excellence  of  the 
book.  With  so  very  inspiring  a  theme  for  song,  the  writers  have  not  al- 
ways soared  on  celestial  wings.  But  we  find  here  the  choicest  utter- 
ances of  hundreds  of  English  and  American  poets,  upon  a  theme  which 
must  attract  all  thoughts  and  hearts. 
The  Poor  Boy  and  Merchant  Prince.    By  Wm.  M.  Thayer. 

Amos  Lawrence  is  the  Poor  Boy  of  this  excellent  little  work.  All 
the  poor  boys  who  read  it  may  not  become  merchant  princes,  but  by 
like  industry  and  goodness  they  will  surely  become  respected  and  useful 
citizens.  Let  the  teachers  and  parents  who  wish  to  put  good  books  into 
the  hands  of  their  children,  remember  to  get  the  "  Poor  Boy  "  and  the 
«  Good  Girl." 
The  Testimony  of  Christ  to  Christianity.  —  By  Peter  Bayne.     Boston: 

Gould  &  Lincoln. 

Peter  Bayne  is  one  of  the  most  vigorous  writers,  as  he  is  also  a  very 
clear-headed  thinker.  This  little  work  is  a  valuable  contribution  to  the 
evidences  of  Christianity,  in  this  age  of  loose  and  inlidelic  notions. 
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The  Atlantic  for  July  opens  a  new  volume  and  contains  many 
things  brilliant  and  instructive.  "  The  Doings  of  a  Sunbeam,"  by  Dr.  0. 
W.  Holmes,  comes,  of  course,  under  the  former  description.  If  Dr. 
Holmes  and  the  sunbeam  together,  cannot  get  up  something  brilliant, 
who  can  ?  Gail  Hamilton,  in  "  Gala  Days,"  is  sparkling, — not  sparking, 
— makes  a  gay  trip  to  Saratoga  and  elsewhere,  —  and  entertains  you 
hugely,  but  makes  here  and  there  an  unfeminine  demonstration.  Our 
General,  is  a  setting  up  of  "  Ben  Butler,"  familiarly  so  called,  — quite 
unlike  that  which  he  is  reported  to  have  received  recently  at  the  hands 
of  a  free  mason  in  Lowell. 

The  Continental  for  June  has  its  usual  excellent  variety,  Kirke 
continaes  "  A  Merchant's  Story,"  in  which  he  reveals  some  startling 
facts  of  southern  life, — as  strange  as  fiction  and  as  true  as  truth.  "  The 
Value  of  the  Union,"  "  Mill  on  Liberty,"  and  "  The  Buccaneers  of  Amer- 
ica," are  among  the  valuable  and  interesting  articles.  But  let  the  reader 
seek  and  find. 

Harper's  Monthly  for  July  gives  as  Harrison's  campaigns  in  the 
war  of  1812.  "  An  American  family  in  Germany  "  is  a  readable  sketch 
of  life  in  "  furrin  parts."  The  comic  illustrations  of  the  Iron  Age,  are 
in  a  vein  wholly  new. 

Arth  ur's  Home  Magazine  has  a  sphere  of  its  own, — part  of  it  xcoman'M 
sphere, — and  keeps  within  its  own.  Your  wife,  your  sister,  your  daugh- 
ter, nay,  your  own  self,  will  find  within  its  pages  much  that  fits  the 
home  side  of  your  nature.     See. 

Willson's  Primary  Speller  is  a  very  neat  afifair,  well  adapted  to 
the  very  important  work  of  teaching  children  to  spell. 

Music  !  —  Only  let  it  not  be  double-quick,  this  burning  summers  day. 
It  is  published  by  Ditson  &  Co.,  Boston,  in  large  quantities, — ever  fresh 
and  new.  It  is  to  be  presumed  that  Ditson  publishes  all  the  music, — 
for  piano,  organ,  flute,  and  voice.  It  is  a  long  time  since  other  firms 
have  sent  any  to  our  table.  But  while  they  have  died  out — suppose — 
our  readers  may  be  assured  that  Ditson  still  lives.  Here  is  a  package  of 
new  pieces  in  evidence.  Of  which  are  Diamantina  Polka ;  Domino 
Galop  ;  Masquerade  Galop ;  Cradle  Song ;  Alexandra,  a  Nocturne ;  Song 
of  the  Six  Hundred  Thousand  ;  Roses  lie  along  the  way  ;  Memory ; 
The  Cumberland  ;  The  Dew-drop. 

The  Battle  Cry  of  Freedom. — Root's  great  War  Song,  words  and 
music  complete  in  June  No.  of  Clark's  School  Visitor.     Five  cents. 
Address  J.  W.  Daughaday,  Publisher, 

Philadelphia,  Pa. 
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THE    WHAT-NOT. 


Male  vs.  Female  Teachers. — I  am  no  stickler  for  "woman's  rights," 
but  I  do  think  there  is  at  least  one  particular  in  which  she  does  not  receive 
her  just  due,  and  that  is,  in  her  compensation  as  school  teacher.  Justice 
requires  that  a  person  be  paid  according  to  the  labor  he  performs  ;  and 
if  a  female  teacher  does  the  same  work,  and  in  as  good  a  manner,  as  a 
male  teacher  would  perform  it,  simple  justice  requires  that  she  receive 
the  same  compensation.  g.  e.  b. 

Reading  by  Rule. — Much  truth  is  told  by  your  correspondent  W. 
McL.  in  the  March  number  of  the  Teacher  in  regard  to  reading.  Nine- 
tenths  of  the  rules  with  which  our  reading  books  are  "  lumbered  up," 
are  of  no  use,  or  are  rather  a  great  damage  to  the  pupil.  Many  teachers 
seem  to  think  that  repeating  or  memorizing  and  understanding  are  sy- 
nonymous. To  read  a  sentence  or  article  properly,  one  must  understand 
its  meaning.  g.  e.  b. 

Ventilation  of  School-Rooms. — No  single  point  in  the  construction 
of  a  school-room  is  more  important  than  its  means  of  ventilation.  For 
want  of  it  thousands  pine  and  perish.  We  hail,  therefore,  with  great 
pleasure,  every  improvement  in  this  direction.  Whoever  simplifies  and 
cheapens  the  means  of  purifying  the  air  which  our  children  breathe  is 
worthy  of  our  thanks.  A  very  simple  method  of  doing  this  has  been 
invented  and  patented  by  Mr.  Luther  Robinson  of  Boston,  who  has  ap- 
plied it  successfully  to  a  great  many  public  rooms  in  Massachusetts  and 
elsewhere.  The  new  school-building  in  Portland  has  several  of  Mr. 
Robinson's  ventilators.  See  his  advertisement  in  another  column  of 
this  journal. 

Preservation  of  Fruit. — June  is  the  month  in  which  the  fruits  of 
the  two  seasons  meet, — the  last  of  the  old  and  the  first  of  the  new. — 
With  our  heartiest  welcome  to  the  newly  arrived  strawberries,  we  do 
not  turn  a  cold  shoulder  to  the  juicy  "  spies  "  and  golden  russets  which 
come  down  to  us  from  last  year's  orchards.  But  how  to  keep  them  fresh 
and  flavorous  to  the  latest  point  practicable  — that's  the  question.  Of 
the  many  methods  suggested  and  tried,  we  know  of  none  more  promis- 
ing than  that  of  Mr.  B.  A.  Higgins  of  Industry,  Maine,  who  advertises 
the  Excelsior  Fruit  Preserver,  and  sells  the  right  to  make  and  use  the 
same  to  any  individual  who  will  send  him  one  dollar.  For  a  postage 
stamp  he  will  send  you  certificates  of  its  woi'th  from  responsible  men 
who  have  tried  it. 

Lewis's  Institute  of  Physical  Science,  will  open  at  the  Gymnastic- 
Rooms  in  Boston  July  7th.  Persons  desiring  fuller  infonnation  will  re- 
ceive a  Ciradar,  containing  particulars,  on  applying  to  Dio  Lewis,  M.  D., 
Boston.  Our  readers  should  understand  that  the  Doctor  is  a  man  of 
science — an  enthusiast  to  be  sure,  but  not  an  empiric. 
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Life  Insurance. — Teachers  are  especially  interested  along  with  pro- 
fessional men  generally,  in  the  matter  of  life  insurance.  The  New  York 
Life  Insurance  Company,  recently  advertised  in  the  Teacher,  is  one  of  the 
most  successful,  reliable,  and  best  managed  companies  in  the  Union.  "We 
will  answer  with  pleasure  any  inquiries  in  regard  to  the  mode  of  pro- 
ceeding to  eflFect  an  insurance  on  one's  life. 

Corporal  Punishment.  —  Pupils  have  not  yet  become  so  far  advan- 
ced toward  perfection  but  that  a  little  punishment  is  sometimes  neces- 
sary for  their  well-being.  Teachers  should  try  in  all  cases  to  govern  by 
"  moral  suasion,"  but  it  is  always  well,  at  the  same  time,  to  have  the 
scholars  understand  that  there  "  ia  a  power  behind  the  throne." 

G  £  B. 

"  For  the  Maine  Teacher." — Mr.  Editor,  is  it  not  for  the  well-being 
of  our  periodical,  that  we  reinstate  the  above  term  over  all  original  ar- 
ticles, or  articles  written  for  its  columns  ?  I  am  aware  that  there  is  no 
good  in  it,  and  that  it  does  appear  somewhat  like  affectation,  but  readers 
and  exchanges  will  not  give  us  proper  credit  without.  As  long  as  we 
are  with  the  Romans  we  must  do  as  the  Romans  do.  geo.  e.  b. 

Doddridge's  Dog. — The  little  daughter  of  Philip  Doddridge  was 
once  catechising  a  favorite  lap-dog  : 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  said,  "  who  made  you  ?  " 

The  unconscious  quadruped  answered  with  a  stupid  stare. 

"  Oh  !  shame  on  you,"  resumed  the  questioner,  "  you  Dr.  Doddridge's 
dog,  and  not  know  who  made  you  ! " 

Political  Studies. — Teachers  should  not  neglect  to  keep  their  schol- 
ars posted  on  the  various  political  points  which  it  is  necessary  for  every 
person  to  understand  who  would  not  wish  to  appear  ignorant  of  his 
country's  affairs.  Every  sensible  teacher  will  understand  what  is  re- 
quired, even  if  it  be  not  laid  down  in  the  text- book.  g.  e.  b. 

Tobacco. — Science  says  tobacco  is  a  poison,  a  rank  poison,  as  really  a 
poison  as  ratsbane,  Piiissic  acid,  or  any  other  deadly  thing,  which  tak^s 
the  name. 

The  Journal  of  Health  says,  Tobacco  is  an  absolute  poison ;  a  small 
quantity  of  which  has  been  known  to  extinguish  life  very  suddenly. 

Rees'  Cyclopedia  says,  a  drop  or  two  of  the  oil,  placed  on  the  tongue 
of  a  cat,  produces  convulsions  and  death  in  the  space  of  a  minute. 

A  German  periodical  says,  that  of  twenty  deaths  of  men  between  the 
ages  of  eighteen  and  twent3--five,  one-half  originate  in  the  waste  of  the 
constitution  by  smoking.  The  same  periodical  says,  tobacco  bums  out 
the  blood,  the  teeth,  the  eyes,  the  brains. 
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THE  NATIONAL  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  next  Annual  Meeting  of  this  Association  will  be  held  at 
Chicago,  Illinois,  commencing  on  the  Fifth  of  August,  at  10  o'clock, 
A.  M.  The  session  will  continue  three  days.  The  Teachers  of  Chicago 
have  very  generously  engaged  to  provide  free  entertainment  for  all  ladies 
who  may  attend  the  meeting. 

Lectures  will  be  delivered  and  Papers  read  by  some  of  the  most 
prominent  Educators  of  the  country. 

W.  H.  Wells,  Esa.,  of  Chicago,  and  I.  Stone,  Esq.,  of  Kenosha,  Wis., 
are  the  Committee  on  Local  Arrangements,  and  Railroad  facilities  for 
the  Northwest ;  Z.  Richards,  Esq.,  of  Washington,  D.  C,  J.  N. 
McJilton,  Esq.,  of  Baltimore,  will  have  charge  of  arrangements  for  the 
Southeast ;  James  Cruikshank,  LL.  D.,  of  Albany,  N.  Y.,  for  the 
Middle  States ;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  Esq.,  of  West  Newton,  Mass.,  for 
the  Eastern  States. 

Arrangements  for  Excursion  Tickets  from  Boston  have  already  been 
made,  as  follows : 

Route  by  Vermont  Central  and  Ogdensburg,  thence  by  Grand  Trunk 
to  Port  Sarnia,  thence  by  Steamers  through  Lake  Huron,  the  Strait  of 
Mackinaw,  and  Lake  Michigan,  to  Chicago. 

Tickets  for  the  round  trip  from  Boston  and  all  points  on  the  Vermont 
Central  route  to  Chicago  and  back,  including  berth  and  meals  on  the 
Steamers,  $20. 

Tickets  for  Mt.  Mansfield  from  Waterbury  Depot,  Vt.,  including 
staging  and  saddle-horse  to  the  summit  and  return,  $3.  This  is  an  at- 
tractive place  to  spend  the  vacation ;  accommodations  good  and  prices 
moderate. 

Tickets  good  from  July  21st  to  September  1st. 

Trains  leave  Boston,  Lowell  Depot,  at  7.30,  A.  M.,  and  5.30,  P.  M. 

Steamers  leave  Port  Sarnia  on  Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday 
evenings  on  the  arrival  of  the  Grand  Trunk  trains  from  the  East. 

Leave  Boston  on  Saturday  for  Tuesday  boat,  on  Tuesday  for  Thurs- 
day boat,  and  on  Thursday  for  Saturday  boat. 

Tickets  at  No.  5  State  Street. 

John  D.  Philbrick,  President. 
Boston  June  15,  1863. 
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